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THE RUSSIAN MILITARY COLONIES, 1810-1831 


RICHARD E. PIPES 


HE so-cailed ‘‘military colonies’’ of 
Arakcheev are an institution gen- 
erally maligned and abused but in- 
adequately studied. In books dealing 
with the period they are usually identi- 
fied with the reactionary phase in the 
rule of Alexander I, in line with his refu- 
tation of the liberal program of his 
younger days and his support of reaction- 
ary elements both at home and abroad. 
And, vet, even if much of the abuse 
heaped on the military colonies is justi- 
fied, it seems that the motives behind 
this vast venture and the basic reasons 
for its failure have not been justly ap- 
praised by most historians. Upon closer 
investigation there emerges the fact that 
the settlements were designed as part of 
a reform movement envisaged by Alex- 
ander and that in spirit and program the 
entire undertaking stood closer to the 
earlier, more idealistic part of Alexan- 
der’s life than to the policy of repression 
usually identified with the second half of 
his reign. As such it offers an interesting 
side light on the mentality of Alexander 
and his period, and its failure is not de- 
void of significance for the student of 
social movements in general. 
The creation of the military colonies 


20 


is usually explained by the financial dif- 
ficulties in which the Russian govern 
ment found itself following the Napole 
onic wars, and there is no doubt that 
such considerations played a significant 
part. In 1815 almost one-third of the 
Russian budget was devoted to the up 
keep of the army, and the leading politi 
cal role played by the victors over the 
French in Europe made the retention of 
such a big army a necessity. In view of 
the disastrous condition of the Russian 
treasury, the maintenance at govern 
ment expense of a tremendous horde of 
idle men was obviously undesirable, and 


any plan which promised to make the 


armed forces self-supporting trom the 
financial point of view was welcome. 

But, while a factor, financial consid 
erations were not the main motive for the 
venture. .\s a matter of fact, the idea 
originated earlier, before the war of 1812, 
and the war with the French, far from 
giving impetus to the enterprise, tem 
porarily interrupted its progress. Noth 
ing indicated more clearly the actual in 
tention of the project than the history of 
its origin. 

™ There is no evidence 


tention that Alexander 


5 
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As far as it is possible to ascertain, the 
idea first germinated in Alexander’s 
mind upon his visit in 1810 to the estate 
of Alexis Alexandrovich Arakcheev in the 
village of Gruzino, some seventy-five 
miles east of St. Petersburg. Arakcheev, 
a brutal and generally disliked officer, 
who rose rapidly to high standing under 
Paul I because of his blind obedience to 
the crown and ability both to serve de- 
votedly and to rule with an iron hand, 
succeeded in making his estate a model 
of efficiency and rational planning. The 
roads leading to and from Gruzino were 
in excellent shape; the river was regulat- 
ed; the homes of the peasants, identical 
in shape, were symmetrically arranged 
along the roads and were immaculate. 
For the peasants of his estate Arakcheev 
established a bank, from which they 
could borrow money without interest for 
agricultural construction and imple- 


ments. Nothing escaped his eye and keen 


attention; and the results, on the surface, 
were brilliant: a well-managed property 
such as it was difficult to find in contem- 
porary Russia. The estate was frequent- 
ly visited by hosts of tourists, writers, 
statesmen, officers, and diplomats, for 
whose use Arakcheev published a special 
guidebook of the property and who were 
unanimous in singing its praises. 

tary colonies from Joseph SERVAN’s Sur les frontiéres 
militaires des états (N. K. Shilder, Imperator Ale- 
ksandr Pervyi [Emperor Alexander the First] [St. 
Petersburg, 1905], IV, 23), a book which is not listed 
under Servan’s name in any of the standard bio- 
graphical or bibliographical works. Servan, who 
served as French minister of war in 1792, did write 
a work, Le soldat citoyen (Paris, 1780), in which 
somewhat similar ideas were propounded; but 
there is no reference to it in the primary sources 
dealing with the project, nor is there any evidence 
of the tsar’s having consulted it. For other sug 
gestions concerning the origin of the idea see P. P. 
Evstarev,.Vosstanie voennykh poselian Novgorodskoi 
gubernit v 1831 g. [The uprising of the military 
colonists of the Novgorod province in 1831] (Mos- 


cow, 1934), pp. 28-33. 
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Alexander was no less favorably im- 
pressed. During his sojourn there he was 
not only entertained but was taken to the 
villages, which he inspected personally 
and in which he expressed keen interest 
and delighted surprise After his depar- 
ture he wrote to Arc. teev a letter full 
of praise, commending him on the intel- 
ligent management of the estate and rec- 
ognizing the value of wise agricultural 
management as the foundation of the 
state.’ To his sister, the Grand Duchess 
Catherine, he described his visit in even 
more glowing and enthusiastic terms: 

This is truly a charming place, and the order 
which prevails here is unique. What evoked my 
admiration above all is the arrangement of the 
villages; I am certain that nothing comparable 
exists in the whole empire 
this letter. I beg him very earnestly to have 
General Arakcheev lead him through the vil- 
lages which he has shown me, and observe: 
(1) the order which prevails everywhere; 
(2) the neatness; (3) the construction of roads 
and plantations; (4) a kind of symmetry and 
elegance which pervades the place. The village 
streets have precisely this kind of neatness for 
which I have been clamoring in the cities; the 
best proof that what I demand is possible... . 
How much do the streets in Novgorod, Valdai, 
Nizhnii-Volochok, ‘Torzhok, and of Krestsy 
stand in need of being kept in such a manner! 
What a palpable difference! I repeat: the vil- 
lages here are proof that this is possible. 

The idea that emerged in Alexander’s 
mind in with his visit to 
Gruzino was a thorough reform of the 
Russian countryside, to be accomplished 
by the thousands of uniformed men who 
in time of peace were sitting idly and 
draining the resources of the treasury. 
Russia would be covered with a veritable 


connection 


7A. Yazykov, “‘Iz vospominanii 0 sele Gruzine”’ 
[Recollections of village Gruzino], Russkit 
arkkiv (Russian archive], VII (1869), 1473-74. 


the 


3Grand Duke NicHoLAS MIKHAILOWITCH (ed.) 
Correspondance de l’empereur Alexandre I 
seur, la grande-duchesse Catherine (St. Petersburg, 


avec Sa 


1910), pp. 32-33. 
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network of Gruzinos, hundreds of vil- 
lages which the army would make as 
neat, orderly, and elegant as the estate of 
Arakcheev. If it were possible to utilize 
the untapped reservoir of human energy 
of the Russian army to solve some of the 
most pressing economic and social prob- 
lems, to westernize the Russian village, 
to raise the living standards of the more 
backward areas, and ease the hard lot of 
the Russian soldier, all without cost to 
the government, then such a measure, no 
matter how difficult and unusual, would 
be well worth trying. It was such consid- 
erations as these that lay behind the cre- 
ation of the military colonies and explain 
the enthusiasm with which Alexander 
undertook the project and the stubborn- 
ness with which he defended it even 
after many of its shortcomings became 
obvious. 

Briefly, the idea behind the military 
colonies was to remove the troops from 
the barracks and billets and to form them 
into a new class of peasant-soldiers on 
lands donated by the crown especially for 
that purpose. These colonists, merged 
with the local inhabitants of those 
areas and isolated from the remainder 
of the population, were to devote them- 
selves in peacetime solely to the culti- 
vation of land and manufacture, in order 
to provide for all their needs. In the 
future the country-wide draft was to be 
lifted, and the military colonies were to 
provide all the soldiers for the armed 
forces. 

Full of enthusiasm for his new idea, 
Alexander dispatched to Gruzino one of 
his aides, requesting Arakcheev that he 
talk with him and show him his estate: 
At the same time, he had Count Mord- 
vinov draw up a plan for the military 
colonies. 

The very fact that the idea of the mili 
tary colonies was conceived before the 
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Napoleonic invasion took place and that 
the first settlements were established in 
1810, before the pressure of financial dif 
ficulties became so serious as later, as 
well as their origin in connection with 
Alexander’s visit to Arakcheev’s estate, 
indicates that the reason for the project 
was not merely financial. The sums spent 
by Alexander on the colonies, in order to 
provide them with the very best equip- 
ment and housing, were much larger than 
necessary, had purely utilitarian consid- 
erations been uppermost in the tsar’s 
mind.# Finally, the fact that some of the 
most backward areas of Russia were 
chosen for the settlements indicates that 
the scope of the undertaking went be 
yond answering the immediate needs of 
the treasury. 

The first colonies were founded in the 
Mogilev province in 1810, shortly after 
Alexander’s visit to Gruzino. The advent 
of the war, however, interrupted their 
growth. The settlers marched off to fight, 
and it was not until after the defeat of 
Napoleon that the project was resumed, 
this time on a vast scale. The process of 
settling regiments was revived in 1816 
and continued until Those five 
years mark the period of the greatest ex 
pansion of the military colonies. Al- 
though many of them continued to exist 
for several decades, few new ones were 
created after 1821. 

Alexander, who personally supervised 


1d21. 


the progress of his pet project, himself 


decided which regiments were to be 
settled and where the settlement was to 
take place. A military unit selected for 
this purpose was removed from the com 
mand of the regular army staff and was 
placed under the direction of Count 
Arakcheev. The area granted for the pur 
I storiy 


reign of Alexander I 


4Cf. M. I. BoGpanovicy 1 tsarstvovaniya 
Aleksandra I |History of the 


St. Petersburg, 1871), V, 352 
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pose was withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the local authorities, exempted from 
all taxes and obligations, and was not to 
be entered by government officials, in- 
cluding the police, without the permis- 
sion of the military command. In this 
manner the military colonies were com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of Russian 
society and, immune from interference 
on the part of the civil and military au- 
thorities, rested under the immediate 
command of the tsar himself. 

Each regiment was regrouped accord- 
ing to specific rules to prepare it for its 
new function and life. All married sol- 
diers with six years of service or more and 
with agricultural experience were sepa- 
rated from their units and organized to 
form the so-called ‘‘settled battalion”’ 
(poselennyi batalion): the nucleus of the 
colonies and of the new military peasant- 
ry. Permanently exempt from combat 
duty, they were to receive property in 
the form of land, implements, and live- 
stock and were to perform most of the 
agricultural work. If the number of quali- 
fied soldiers was insufficient, the settled 
battalion was completed from the ranks 
of the peasants of military age living in 
the villages given to the regiment. The 
remaining soldiers and peasants formed 
the ‘‘active battalion” (detsteutushchit 
batalion) and were to live with their 
families in the homes of the settled sol- 
diers and help them in their work, in re- 
turn for which service they were to re- 
ceive food and other necessities from 
their hosts. In times of war they were to 
be transformed into combat troops and 
depart for the front, leaving their fami- 
lies and possessions under the guardian- 
ship of the settled soldiers. Both groups 
were to devote two or three days a week 
to military drill and exercises except dur- 
ing harvests. In such a manner, as con- 
temporaries expressed it, soldiers were 
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turned into peasants and peasants into 
soldiers. 

There were four main regions in which 
settlements took place, each of which 
was occupied by ten or more regiments: 
one in the Novgorod province (north of 
Lake Ilmen, along the Volkhov River, 
and south of the lake, around Staraia 
Russa) and three in the south, given 
mainly to the cavalry, in the provinces of 
Kharkov (with the center at Chuguev), 
Kherson (east of the Bug River, with the 
center at Elizavetgrad), and Ekaterino- 
slav. 

Upon arrival at the area set aside for 
them, the troops would raze the existing 
villages and proceed to build permanent 
roads, homes, and public buildings for 
the entire regiment. This task often took 
more than one season, to the great dis- 
comfort of the soldier-peasants, whe 
then had to spend the winter in the open 
fields for lack of houses. It soon proved 
more efficient to have the basic construc- 
tion work performed by separate labor 
battalions composed of skilled workers 
and landless peasants. 

Once the roads and buildings were 
completed, the new population of the vil- 
lages was divided into five categories. 
The first category, the youngest ele- 
ments, named “‘cantonists,’’ i.e., the chil- 
dren of the soldiers and of the peasants, 
were subdivided into three age groups: 
under seven years, from seven to twelve, 
and from twelve to eighteen. The two 
older groups of children were put into 
uniforms and sent to special schools to be 
trained in the art of war. They were sub- 
ject to army discipline and remained un- 
der military, rather than parental, 
authority. Upon completion of the eight- 
eenth year, the cantonists either passed 
into the second category, that of ‘‘re- 
servists,’’ from which the active units 
drew their recruits, or, through family 
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connections or inheritance, joined the 
ranks of the settled soldiers, the third 
category, as property-owners. The active 
soldiers made up the fourth category. 
The veterans and invalids comprised the 
fifth and last category. They were freed 
from all work and received housing and 
clothing from the government. 

Alexander: himself stood at the top of 
the entire organization, with Arakcheev 
as his lieutenant; but, because foreign af- 
fairs and the constant travel abroad 
which they entailed occupied more and 
more of the tsar’s time, power over the 
settlements gradually passed almost en 
tirely into Arakcheev’s hands. In_ his 
work Arakcheev was aided by a general 
staff and by various corfimittes, which 
increased in number as administrative 
problems became more complex. Among 
such special organizations were the Mili- 
tary Commission for Educational Assist- 
ance, created in 1817, the Main Econom- 
ic Committee, and the Staff and Council 
of the Separate Corps of the Military 
Colonies, established in 1819 and 1821 
respectively, to control finances and de- 
vise laws. Each regiment was in turn ad- 
ministered by its own committee, com 
posed of the regimental commander, a 
chaplain, the company commanders, and 
two junior officers. It was responsible to 
the Main Economic Committee. The 
lowest administrative unit was the com- 
pany, centered around its own commit 
tee, the chief function of which was to 
serve, at its weekly meetings, as a sound- 
ing board for the complaints of the sol- 
diers. It consisted of a noncommissioned 
officer and, remarkably enough, three 
deputies elected by the troops them 
selves 
ful, attempt to introduce the representa- 
tive system into the villages. 

Each battalion took over an area com- 


a significant, if not very success 


prising several villages and inhabited by 


some three thousand peasants. All houses 
were Well constructed according to mas 
ter-plans designed by specially selected 
architects, furnished with every necessi 
ty, and symmetrically arranged along the 
main road. In the center of the village, on 
a large square, stood a chapel and a tire 
station, the latter equipped with horses 
and statied at all times by fire-fighting 
personnel, a very unusual institution in 
\round the 


square were erected quarters for commis 


eastern Europe at that time. 


sioned and noncommissioned oflicers, a 


school for the cantonists, office building, 
and a drill-hall. Settlements where bat 
talion or regimental headquarters were 
located contained, in addition, a hospi 
tal, a restaurant for officers, and some 
times even a library and a poolroom 

At the time of Alexander’s death the 
battal 
ions of infantry in the Novgorod prov 
Mogilev. the 


Ukraine, while 240 squadrons of cavalry 


military colonies consisted of 6 


ince, 12 in and 36 in 


were scattered throughout the three 
southern provinces, representing a total 
of over 750,000 men, women, and chil 
dren.s 

The aim was to make the military 
colonies completely self-containing and 
independent. And, indeed, with their 
own administration and a self-sufficient 
economy, they soon beca 
in a State 


The 


came to 


inhabitants of ‘ttlements 


form a new citizens, 
whose only connection wi remain 


der of Russia was through the person of 
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the monarch. All “outsiders” were ex- 
pelled, regardless of their social standing. 
Nobles whose estates happened to lie 
within an area set aside for the project 
were recompensed for their property and 
granted land somewhere else (among the 
dispossessed was Count M. M. Speran- 
skii, the great Russian jurist). Merchants 
and other persons of the lower estates 
usually received only a fraction of its 
value for the property they had to leave 
behind. The ban included retired army 
officers. On the other hand, officers 
picked by Arakcheev to serve under him 
in the colonies were not permitted under 
any circumstances to transfer to another 
branch of the service, even after their 
retirement.” 

Not subject to outside interference, 
the settlements had their own complete 
code of laws, incorporated into twenty- 
four volumes, which was enforced by lo- 
cal courts. An attempt was made to as- 
sure the peasant-soldier of a fair trial by 
including in the jury of seven men three 
of his peers, elected by the colonists 
themselves.’ 

The settlements depended at first on 
government subsidies but soon became 
financially independent and disposed of 
considerable capital. To put the project 
on its feet, Alexander assigned a consid- 
erable portion of the current taxes for the 
purpose; and when that proved insuffi- 
cient he ordered the ministry of finance 
to send to Arakcheev a sum equivalent to 
the expenditure of supporting an equal 
number of regular army men. In the long 
run Alexander’s enterprise proved ex- 
pensive to the government. No careful 
estimate of the cost of the military colo- 


°T. I. Svivazev, ‘Vospominaniia” [Recollec- 
Russkaya starina {Russian antiquities], IV 


(1871), 560 


tions}, 


\. FLL. V. Marmont, Voyage de M.le maréchal 


duc de Raguse (Brussels, 1841), 1, 148-72. 
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nies has been made, nor is one possible on 
the basis of the available information. 
Estimates range from 13 to 100 million 
rubles, but the latter figure is certainly 
exaggerated, for it includes the value oi 
the lands donated by the crown, al- 
though the lands actually never left the 
crown’s possession and reverted to it 
when the colonies were finally abolished. 

Nor was this money irretrievably lost 
to the treasury. For Arakcheev, in what 
amounts to a transfer of money from one 
pocket to another, assiduously built up a 
special capital, knowing that the tsar, 
who was eager to prove the soundness of 
the project, would be pleased. By taxing 
the settlers heavily, inflicting indiscrimi- 
nate fines, selling liquor licenses, and 
other equally unsavory means, Arak- 
cheev could boast by 1826 of a capital 
amounting to nearly 32 million rubles, 
which was partly invested and partly 
used for the immediate needs of the 
colonies. 

Such were the origin and mechanics of 
the new institutions. To understand the 
chief reason for the great financial outlay 
and the tremendous effort which they 
caused, it is necessary to study more 
closely the vast project of socioeconomic 
and cultural reforms which was carried 
on within the colonies. Some of them 
were inherent in the very nature of the 
undertaking. But much of what was ac- 
complished in the way of social, econom- 
ic, and cultural progress went far beyond 
the immediate needs of the military 
colonies, as a realization of a deliberate 
effort on the part of Alexander and his 
aides to make the settlements spearheads 
of civilization in some of the more back- 
ward areas of Russia. Those measures 
gain added importance in view of the 
fact that the project, had it been com- 
pleted according to the tsar’s wishes, 
would have embraced four-fifths of the 
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crown peasants and one million soldiers, 
nearly five million men, or between one- 
fourth and one-third of Russia’s entire 
male population.’ What effect such a 
force would have had on the future of 
Russian history can only be conjectured. 

Every village designated for militari- 
zation underwent a process of social 
leveling in order that the wealth of the 
peasantry might be equalized and pau- 
perism eliminated. The first of these two 
objectives was accomplished through a 
complete revision of the existing proper- 
ty relationships. It was determined that 
a settler located in the Novgorod area 
needed approximately six  dessiatins 
(about sixteen acres) and in the south 
fifteen dessiatins (about forty acres) of 
land to support himself, his family, and 
his military charges. All land was there- 


fore redivided so as to provide everyone — 


with the minimum or a greater amount 
when his family was larger than average. 
lf the available land was insufficient, 
more was obtained by clearing woods and 
draining marshes. In addition to the soil, 
settlers also received from the govern- 
ment all the necessary agricultural im- 
plements, cattle, and furniture, in con- 
formity with a table of requirements 
drawn up in 1819, in order that, as it was 
officially stated, “‘even the poorest of 
them... have an equal opportunity to 
improve his lot and to prosper in the 
calling of a military colonist.”’? A part of 
the settler’s pay was withheld and placed 
in a special bank, from which he could 
borrow money for repairs, improve- 
ments, and trade. 

Pauperism was totally eliminated from 
the villages. Landless peasants, vagrants, 
and other people without tangible pos- 

8 Calculated at 18,800,000 in 1811, according to 


Herman, quoted in A. Kornitov, Modern Russian 
history (New York, 1943), I, 125 


9 PETROV, loc. cit., p. 154. 


sessions or domicile were either drafted 
into the units as common soldiers or, 
more frequently, put into labor battal- 
ions. Those among them too old to work 
were put into the “invalid 
houses,”’’ where they spent the rest of 
their lives at government expense. 

The absence of a large number of free 
peasants in Russia, where the vast ma- 
jority of peasants were serfs who worked 
on the land which belonged either to the 
nobility, the crown, or the church and 
were poor and barely civilized, was be 


so-called 


ginning to cause grave consternation 
among farsighted people of the time. The 
notion that Russia’s problem was funda 
mentally an agricultural one and that no 
progress was possible until the Russian 


peasantry was raised from its wretched 


condition was becoming current, but a 
radical solution of the peasant question 
could not be realized for various reasons, 
not the least of which was the tsar’s de 
pendence on the nobility, which derived 
its livelihood from the oppressed peas- 
antry. In view of this, Alexander's at 
tempt to create in the settlements a class 
of property-owning peasants assumes 
special significance. 

The basis of this endeavor was legisla- 
tion which provided that the settlers 
could retain as their property all that the 
government donated to the colonies. This 
was guaranteed to them by a specific 
clause in the set of rules designed for the 
settlements in 1815 by Arakcheev. If 
carried out, this measure would have had 
far-reaching consequences, for the prop 
erty which the government lavished on 
the settlers was generous and valuable. 
It would have resulted in the emergence 
of a new and fairly numerous class of 
peasant-proprietors. But a curious inabil 
ity on the part of Arakcheev and his 
helpers to understand the meaning of 


private property made this attempt 
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meaningless. The same clause in the 
statute which granted the settler the 
cattle, buildings, and implements made 
him “responsible to his superiors for the 


property and for the order and good con- 
dition of the buildings, to prove his 
solicitude for his interests.’’® Similarly 
when a peasant drew a loan from the 


settlement bank, not only he but the 
whole village was responsible for its re- 
payment, a regulation explained by the 
desire to 
tention to each other's diligence in the 


“make the soldiers pay close at- 


performance of work.’ As a result of 
such an interpretation, officers could de- 
prive the settler of his “property” if 
they felt that he did not merit it, and the 
peasant could not dispose of it as he saw 
fit. Hence the prospect of creating a 
property-owning peasant class was 
doomed to failure from the very start. 

Alexander spared no expense in pro- 
viding the settlements with the best ma- 
terials. They were provided with special- 
ly selected cattle and studhorses pur- 
chased from good native estates or Im- 
ported from England and Denmark. The 
settlers were urged to mate their own 
animals with them in order to improve 
their breeds, and for that reason a cer- 
tain number of studs were kept in the in- 
fantry regiments as well. Equally valu- 
able was the agricultural equipment 
donated by the government. 

Every attempt was made to make the 
military colonies seli-supporting, not- 
withstanding almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties due to Russia’s technological 
backwardness which it was necessary to 
overcome. In the first place, skilled work- 
ers and craftsmen, who were virtually 
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unavailable, had to be trained. The erec- 
tion of the first settlements was halted by 
the lack of personnel with the knowledge 
of brickmaking, and men with higher 
skills were even more difficult to find. 
They had to be recruited from the entire 
country to get the project started. In the 
meantime the soldiers and their children 
were slowly and painfully trained in vari- 
ous trades. Some were sent into appren- 
ticeship in towns outside the settlements. 
Finally, within three or four years the 
settlements of craftsmen 
capable of performing all work connect- 
ed with construction and maintenance: 
upholsterers, 


could boast 


locksmiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, even engravers and watch- 
makers, as well as bakers, shoemakers, 
and tailors. By then, in some settlements 
almost all tools and instruments were 
produced by local labor.” 

I;qually successful was the endeavor 
to attain seli-sufficiency in matters of 
raw materials, industrial establishments, 
and transportation. To secure proper 
and lumber for construction, 
trained men were dispatched on expedi- 
tions to discover new sources of those 
materials, which were then donated by 
\lexander to the military colonies. After 
several years of such efforts, all building 


stone 


materials save granite, which was im- 
ported from Finland, were of local origin 
or manufacture.’ Their quality and the 
soundness of the building technique are 
attested by the structures themselves, 
which remained standing in excellent 
condition for over a century. The mate- 
rials were worked in military colony 
steam sawmills and were transported on 
a river fleet of three steamships and 
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thirty other vessels stationed at a port 
erected by Arakcheev on Lake Ilmen. 
The personnel who worked in the quar- 
ries, mills, and ships, who built roads and 
cleared woods, belonged to special con- 
struction brigades and numbered at 
times as many as thirty thousand men in 
the Novgorod area alone. 

In so far as it is possible to judge on the 
basis of insufficient data, the military 
colonies, on the whole, seem to have at- 
tained economic success, especially in the 
south, where the management was gen- 
erally the more efficient. Thus for ex- 
ample, fifteen years after they were 
founded, the Kherson colonies had more 
than doubled their original agricultural 
production.'4 Much was accomplished by 
raising agricultural techniques. Between 
1815 and 1825 the yield of rye per acre in 
the Novgorod settlements increased 30 
per cent, and the oats harvested in the 
Staraia Russa settlements achieved pre 
mium value at the St. Petersburg ex 
change. The southern colonies were re 
ported by contemporary journals to pos- 
sess a large disposable surplus of produce. 

Finally, hand in hand with the crea 
tion of an administrative machine and 
the introduction of a new social and eco- 
nomic order, an ambitious educational 
and cultura! program was undertaken. A 
primary school was erected in each settle- 
ment and had to be attended by all chil 
dren between the seven and 
twelve as well as by adult illiterates. The 


ages ol 


curriculum of these schools consisted of 
elementary courses in the Russian lan 
guage, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, 
religion, and physical exercises and mili 
tary drill. A great handicap in expanding 
the schooling system was the lack of 
] 


qualified teachers, and to remedy it the 


Bell-Lancaster monitorial method, only 
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recently introduced into Russia, was 
adopted.’® In 1818 a special teachers’ in 
stitute was founded in St. Petersburg to 
prepar¢ personnel for the schools of the 
colonies.’ Arakcheev desired to train his 
own architects and engineers and used 


+ 


for this purpose young cantonists. Once, 
when two such candidates were refused 
admission to the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Art as 
hired them a private tutor; but 


insufficiently prepared, he 
this ex 
pensive practice was rarely followed.'> A 
revolutionary step for the times was 
taken when, despite the protests of the 
| schools for girls 


Like the 
institu 


settlers and their wives, 


nad t 
were established in the villages 


remainder of the educational! 
tions, they were supervised by a Military 
\ssistance, 
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proficiency.’"® St. Petersburg rumors, 
usually unsympathetic to the project, 
had it that all cantonists could speak 
French and German fluently.2? “The 
education of the soldier’s children,” 
wrote a French observer at the time, 
“which is intimately connected with the 
whole undertaking |of the milits , colo- 
nies], indicates well enough that he 
|Alexander I] wishes to advance the 
progress of civilization and to create for 
himself an intermediate class, the need of 
which makes itself felt in Russia more 
strongly with each day.” 

In addition to studying, exercising, 
and drilling, older cantonists were ex- 
pected to learn handicrafts and to par- 
ticipate in various cultural activities. 
The products of their hands were to be 
sold on the free market and the profits 
turned over to the settlement funds. A 
weekly paper, The weekly leaf of the mili- 
lary colonies, was started in 1823 in the 
regiment of Count Arakcheev to propa- 
gate the idea of the colonies. Local talent 
was used exclusively, cantonists supply- 
ing articles on metaphysical subjects 
(fe.g., “Does God think about the 
world?’’), translations of Latin classics, 
poems, etc. This periodical expired after 
the sixth issue.* An art school and a 
lithographic press, the latter a novelty in 
Russia, were established in one o! the 
northern settlements and produced a 
portfolio, Vidy sela Gruzina |Views of the 
village Gruzino], with several correct, if 
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uninspired, views of the prototype of the 
settlements. 

Hand in hand with those efforts went 
hygienic measures. Every settlement 
area was provided with a hospital and 
with itinerant doctors, who made daily 
tours of all the villages, inspecting ail- 
ing settlers.> Maternity wards, fully 
equipped and staffed with midwives, 
bathhouses for each company, and Eng- 
lish latrines placed in every house were a 
few of the measures which, it was hoped, 
would eliminate some of the most preva- 
lent causes of disease and death in the 
rural areas. 

The results of such unprecedented ef- 
forts on the part of the government to 
raise the standards and culture of the 
population were, on the surface, gratify- 
ing and impressed favorably even those 
who were, on principle, opposed to the 
project. Among the latter was the his- 
torian N. M. Karamzin, who visited a 
settlement at the invitation of the tsar 
and admitted: “The colonies are remark- 
able in many respects. There, where 
eight years ago stood impassable 
marshes, you see orchards and towns.’’?4 
Most enthusiastic were foreign diplo- 
mats and tourists, who read about those 
curious institutions in the Western press. 
Marmont, whose long and beneficent ad- 
ministration of Dalmatia under Napole- 
on makes his opinion on the subject 
somewhat authoritative, inspected the 
southern colonies in 1834 and reported 
that when he arrived at the gates of a 
military colony it seemed to him he was 
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entering a terrestrial paradise. ‘‘In no 
other country,”’ he added, ‘“‘can one find 
an appearance of material well-being su- 
perior to that of the peasants of the colo- 
nies, although their poverty was extreme 
twenty years ago.’’’> Another French 
eyewitness concluded his report on the 
northern settlements: ‘‘More than a cen- 
tury of civilization separates a settled 
village from thé sad abodes of the Rus- 
sian peasantry.’’?° 

Instances of such favorable reports 
could be multiplied. The general reaction 
of visitors was one of amazement and 
acute consciousness of the tremendous 
difference between the level of civiliza- 
tion of the settlements and the remainder 
of the Russian countryside. It led many 
to the same conclusion as that with 
which the secretary of the French em- 
bassy in Moscow summarized his report 
to his superiors in Paris in 1821: ‘‘In fine, 
it is a purely philanthropic idea which led 
the emperor to adopt this project.’’?? 

These reports recall Alexander’s im- 
pression of Gruzino, and they suffer, as 
events have shown, from the same super- 
ficiality. In 1825 the peasants on Arak- 
cheev’s estate, which had evoked such 
enthusiasm in Alexander and foreign 
tourists for its “‘good management,”’ re- 
volted and murdered Arakcheev’s mis- 
tress. Several earlier small uprisings were 
followed in 1831 by a bitter and bloody 
revolt which shook the northern colonies. 
In both cases the reaction of the peasants 
who were to be the chief benefactors of 
this “good management” belied the im- 
pression which they made on casual visi- 
tors. And thus, although there can be 
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little doubt that the settlements were in- 
spired by the best of intentions and that 
in some respects much had been achieved 
in them, there can be equally little doubt 
that essentially they were a profound 
failure. 

The basic failure of the military settle- 
ments was their unrealistic character. 
They suffered from the weakness of all 
radical reforms founded on hopes and de- 
sires rather than on realities. In this 
sense their failure was similar to that of 
the other utopian undertakings of con- 
temporary Europe: the Icarias, the 
colonies of Robert Owen and Charles 
Fourier. But, in addition, Alexander’s 
utopia had against it the great disadvan- 
tage of being imposed from above rather 
than being voluntarily initiated from be 
low and of being imposed on a people 
least prepared to participate in it. Thus 
the very character of the undertaking 
and the peculiar environment in which it 
was to be realized invalidated the good 
intentions and the purely material skill 
with which it was accomplished and 
doomed the project from the start. 

In order to succeed, the project had, 
above all, to take into account the psy- 
chology and civic training of the person 
nel which executed it and for whose bene 
fit it was designed. It required both that 
the officers to whose care it was intrusted 
possess the necessary qualifications and 
enthusiasm and that the peasantry un- 
derstand its purpose and be fit to take 
part in the vast project of reforms. It was 
also necessary to enlist the support of the 
leading classes of society. As a matter of 
fact, none of those conditions was or 
could have been met. 

Who were the executors of Alexander's 
vision? At the top of the organization 
stood Arakcheev, a man whose main 
claims to high office were his undivided 
loyalty to the tsar and an iron hand but 
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who was devoid of the most elementary 
qualities of humaneness and tact. Under 
him served a bevy of artillery officers, 
generally men of low character and intel- 
ligence, who were torn away from the 
easy lives they had led in peacetime and 
were forced to serve against their will in 
an exacting undertaking in which they 
had not the least interest. With such per- 
sonnel the goal of the project could not 
be realized, and it is surprising that it 
progressed as well as it did. This defect 
was not an intentional one, for in con- 
temporary Russia it was impossible to 
find in the army a sufiiciently large num- 
ber of officers capable of shouldering the 
great responsibilities which the project 
required: men who could act as leaders of 
troops and, at the same time, perform the 
tasks of agricultural advisers, construc- 
tion engineers, judges, accountants, and 
paragons of culture and learning. 

A few examples may sutlice to demon- 
strate to what extent the low quality of 
the officer personnel hampered, and in 
many cases made a tragic comedy of, the 
realization of Alexander’s ideals. A great 
deal depended on the honesty and ability 
of the officers to whom large amounts of 
money and materials were intrusted. 
But the temptation to steal was great 
and the opportunities frequent, and as a 
result corruption flourished. An investi- 
gation of two settlements in 1821 re- 
vealed that large quantities of bread were 
stolen from the community magazines 
and that many settlers never received the 
livestock purchased for them by the gov- 
ernment. Other investigations revealed 
that many high officers acquired sizable 
fortunes, having embezzled sums running 
into hundreds of thousands of rubles.?* 
Petty thefts were a daily occurrence: in- 
stead of turning over the products of the 


cantonists to the colonies, many of the 
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officers sold them outside and appropri- 
ated the proceeds; some exaggerated the 
sick lists to pocket the special allowance 
given to regiments for hospitalization; 
others speculated with supplies or re- 
fused to deliver them to the lower eche- 
lons without a bribe. 

These officers were even less qualified 
to act as civilizers and westernizers. 
Raised in the strict Prussian military tra- 
dition, they conceived their cultural 
tasks in terms of cleanliness, orderliness, 
and discipline. Schools were numerous 
and important, but this did not prevent 
Arakcheev from publicly scolding and 
ridiculing the settlement teachers when 
they failed to salute him properly. The 
clean hospitals, with their rich furniture 
and spotless floors, impressed visitors as 
a sign of advances in culture, as they 
could have been, had it not been for the 
fact that settlers were afraid to touch the 
furniture and, in order not to dirty the 
floors, used the windows as exists. 

Public opinion was hostile to the proj- 
ect from the very beginning. High army 
ofiicers saw in it a dangerous move which 
eventually would deprive them of contro] 
over the military forces and pass it on to 
Arakcheev, whom they detested and 
feared. Barclay de Tolly, when asked for 
his opinion by Alexander, replied frankly 
that he considered military and agricul- 
tural life to be incompatible; and many 
officers attacked the project on the 
grounds that it lowered the fighting qual- 
ities of Russian troops, since a soldier 
“burdened” with a family and property 
would not very willingly risk his life on 
the battletield.?? 

The nobility disliked and feared cer- 
tain political and economic connotations 
of the project. It was mystified by the 
secrecy with which the undertaking was 
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realized and worried lest its power be 
weakened. The elimination of the draft 
would have freed the government from 
dependence on the good will of the land- 
owners. More serious yet was the fear for 
the integrity of the state. The military 
colonies offered an opportunity for an 
ambitious adventurer to overthrow the 
government with millions of trained and 
armed peasants. This possibility was 
often called to the attention of the tsar, 
and was expressed by N. M. Longinov, 
who wrote in 1820: “(The military colo- 
nists] are the new streltsy who, in time, 
will lead Russia to a revolution... . It is 
in the order of things that sooner or later 
Russia will not escape a revolution, since 
all of Europe went through it. Here the 
conflagration will start in those renowned 
military colonies.’’°° In addition, the 
landowners feared that the efficient and 
government-supported colonies would 
squeeze them out of the agricultural mar- 
kets. One such landowner charged that 
the settlements sold their sheep and oats 
at the Odessa market to the detriment of 
the local nobility. A thousand individual 
small landowners, he complained, could 
not survive competition with a ‘dozen 
large monopolies.’’s' Neither did the 
noblemen cherish the prospect of being 
expelled from their estates, should they 
happen to lie in the path of the spreading 
colonies. 

There was little in the idea to com- 
mend itself to the intellectuals, who 
hoped for far-reaching political and so- 
cial reforms. At first they received the 
news of the project warmly, hoping that 
it would lead to the abolition of seridom 
in Russia.*? As soon, however, as it be- 
came obvious that those expectations 
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were groundless, the liberals turned vio 
lently against the project, and its aboli 
tion figured prominently among the de 
mands of the Decembrists, some of whom 
hoped to start the coup in the military 
colonies.*5 Much of the one-sided inter- 
pretation which the military colonies 
received in Russian historical literature 
is due to the attitude of the liberal, in- 
tellectual circle:, which viewed the un 
dertaking, understandably enough, as a 
subterfuge on the part of the tsar. 

But the fundamental reason for the 
lack of success of Alexander’s ambitions 
lay deeper. The entire plan was con 
ceived hastily, on the basis of superficial 
observations of one outwardly well-run 
estate and of abstract speculations con- 
cerning the needs of, the peasantry. Edu 
cational reforms, the introduction of 
modern agricultural methods, of hygiene, 
of efficiency—all those measures, while 
good in themselves, could not be realized 
without consideration of the background 
and training of the peasantry. And yet 
this was never done. The project could 
never have fully succeeded, since it ig 
nored the human element, no matter how 
impressive the purely material achieve- 
ments might have been 

The military colonies were a planned, 
rational society and as such demanded a 
willing and intelligent submission to dis 
cipline. Participants in such an under 
taking must know how to regulate their 
lives by the clock, how to obey instin« 
tively an elaborate set of laws and rules, 
how to fulfil willingly orders which dis 
agree with their judgment. Furthermore, 
the incentives offered to the participants 
their 
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peasant was the last person on earth to 
serve as the human material for such a 
project. 

The type of discipline which Alexander 
and Arakcheev demanded was complete- 
ly alien to the peasantry, who were used 
to life in tightly knit communities, run 
along traditional lines and the common 
sense of its members. The clock, the mi- 
nute regulations with which any indus- 
trial or planned society is run and to 
which the average citizen of such socie- 
ties is taught to conform from infancy, 
appeared to the peasant as the grossest 
form of oppression and cruelty. This was 
even more true in view of the fact that 
the peasants incorporated into the settle- 
ments were, for the most part, the freest 
and traditionally least disciplined ele- 
ments in Russia: crown serfs, religious 
dissenters, and various alien seminomad- 
ic groups, among them Cossacks. The 
tragedy of the situation was the forced 
inclusion of people who, as sociologists 


would say, were used to living in a com- . 


munity (Gemeinschaft), in a planned so- 
ciety (Gesellschaft), to be accomplished 
at once without allowing for the neces- 
sary gradual transition. | 

The problem of incentives is a serious 
one in a planned society, which must of- 
fer people a desirable goal toward which 
to concentrate their efforts. It is impor- 
tant to stress the word “‘desirable,”’ for 
an incentive loses its purpose if it offers 
something which its object does not want 
or value. Now to the peasant the main 
incentive in all his endeavors, the ulti- 
mate reward for his labors, is the pros- 
pect of leisure. Enrichment, honors, luxu- 
ries, which are common incentives in ad- 
vanced industrial societies, have little 
meaning for him. And yet this is what the 
project had to offer. The prospect of 
working at back-breaking tasks day 
after day in order to receive, in return, 
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education or more property, and to feel 
pride in being a military colonist, or to 
have English latrines and clean hospitals 
simply made no sense. Eyewitnesses re- 
port that what the peasants resented 
most in the settlements was the lack of 
opportunity to rest and relax after a 
day’s hard work and that they often 
stated their willingness to bear the great- 
est sacrifices for the government if only 
they were left alone. ; 

Here, it seems, lies the root of the oft- 
repeated, but unsubstantiated, stories of 
severity and overwork which allegedly 
prevailed in the military colonies. As a 
matter of fact, the punishments for vari- 
ous crimes and misdemeanors were no 
more severe in the settlements than those 
that the soldier or peasant had to suffer 
elsewhere in Russia at the time, nor did 
the settlers have to work harder or longer 
than on the average private estate. But 
undoubtedly the peasants felt the settle- 
ments to be more severe and exacting. 
The severity they now experienced was 
not the sporadic cruelty of a landlord but 
the more persistent and penetrating se- 
verity of discipline and efficiency, and 
the reward which they received was 
meaningless to them. 

It is understandable, therefore, why 
the atmosphere which prevailed in the 
military colonies was one of suspicion 
and dull routine, for which the purely 
material achievements could not com- 
pensate. The younger generation which 
grew up in them accounted for virtually 
all the successes which the project 
claimed, since the older generation never 
became reconciled to it and bore the 
duties with bitter resentment. Funda- 
mentally, this attitude was caused by the 
very incompatibility between a quite 
primitive peasantry, used to hardships 
but not to discipline, and a project of a 
rigidly planned society, which satisfied 
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the peasants’ physical wants but de- 
prived them of the freedom and leisure 
which they took for granted. 

When, in 1831, the cholera epidemic 
which was then spreading over the Rus- 
sian Empire reached the northern mili- 
tary colonies, it precipitated a bloody re- 
volt there, in which the accumulated 
grievances and frustrations of the peas- 
ant-soldiers found a violent outlet. In the 
belief that the deadly epidemic was 
caused by the precautionary medical and 
hygienic measures undertaken by the 
military colony authorities, the settlers 
murdered indiscriminately their officers 
and doctors and set fire to the villages 
and hospitals. They indulged in drinking 
orgies, they celebrated and roamed at 
will through the fields—they did, in 
other words, everything which they were 
not permitted to do by the authorities.*4 
It was as if a dam had burst and the 
great vital forces, kept in check for many 
years, had broken through. 

Then, as heads became clearer and 
emotions calmer, the settlers dispatched 
a delegation to Tsar Nicholas to assure 
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him of their loyalty. Nicholas, however, 
was not to be mollified by such a naive 
gesture. The rebellion caught him by 
surprise, for it occurred six years after he 


had dismissed the generally detested 
Arakcheev from his post as commander 
of the military colonies. It convinced him 
that the colonies, which hertofore he had 
had every intention of retaining, were 
too dangerous and that the dissatisfac 
tion in them had deeper reasons than he 
had supposed.*’ He undertook, as a re- 
sult, a series of far-reaching changes, 
which, for all practical purposes, did 
away with the military colonies. 

Thus ended Alexander's lofty vision, 
ignominiously and bathed in blood. In 
the Russia of that time it could not suc 
ceed, nor could its failure be regretted. It 
collapsed because it was utopian and be 
cause it was forcefully imposed on a 
people unable and unwilling to partici- 
pate. Its innovations never took root, 
and the attempt to enforce them left 
nothing but bitter memories. 
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AUSTRIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD ANSCHLUSS 
OCTOBER 1918-SEPTEMBER 1919 


S. W. 


N OCTOBER 21, 1918 a ‘“‘German- 
Austrian”’ provincial assembly 
representing the Germanic prov- 

inces of the still extant Austro-Hun- 
garian empire was organized in Vienna. 
This event signified the dissolution into 
its component parts of the old supra- 
national Habsburg state. The question 
of what was to become of the Germanic 
core of the Dual Monarchy at once be- 
came ‘‘actual.’”’ That is, this question was 
transferred from the agenda of theoreti- 
cal discussion to the arena of practical 
political action. 

The Austrians had known for some 
time that President Woodrow Wilson’s 
entourage in Washington was at least 
considering the prospect of Austro-Ger- 
man union alter the war.’ On Septem- 
ber 21, 1918 Robert Lansing, Wilson’s 
secretary of state, issued a memo- 
randum which instructed American del- 
egates to the prospective peace con- 
ference that was to convene following 
the end of hostilities to propose the in- 
clusion of the archduchy of Austria in the 

' See Secretary of State Robert Lansing’s conver- 
sation with Count Tarnowski, Austrian ambassador- 
delegate to the United States, May 1, 1917, War 
memoirs of Robert Lansing (Indianapolis and New 
York, 1935), p. 254; Lansing to Wilson, Aug. 19, 
tgt8, U.S., Department of state, Papers relating to 
the foreign relations of the United States: the Lansing 
papers, If (Washington, 1940), 140-41; Heinz 
Patter, “Die Entstehung der Anschlussfrage als 
Problem der europaischen Politik,” Die Anschluss- 
frage in threr kulturellen, politischen und wirtschaft- 
lichen Bedeutung, ed. F. KLEINWACHTER and Heinz 
PALLER (Vienna, 1930) (hereafter cited as ‘‘Die 
Anschlussfrage’), pp.49-50; J. BRAUNTHAL, Jn search 
of the millennium (London, 1945), p. 211; and O. 
Baver, Die dsterreichische Revolution (Vienna, 1923), 
p. 140. 
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federal state of Germany.? Although the 
contents of the Lansing memorandum 
hardly could have been known in Aus- 
tria, wide circles of opinion in that coun- 
try understood that Wilson had modified 
the views expressed in his famous four- 
teen points of January 8, 1918, which 
had visualized the continued existence of 
the Habsburg state. Thomas Masaryk, 
founder of postwar Czechoslovakia and 
archenemy of Austria-Hungary, was in 
the United States in 1918, and loyalist 
elements in the Dual Monarchy had no 
illusions as to the influence he might be 
able to’ exert upon Wilson. Masaryk was 
one of the first individuals of importance 
to advocate the union of Germanic Aus- 
tria with the Reich and, in the opinion of 
some authorities, did more than anyone 
else to make the idea of Austro-German 
Anschluss a European problem.’ In any 
case the concept of national self-determi- 
nation enunciated by Wilson and Lan- 
sing implied the consummation of the 
Anschluss idea and caused many Aus- 
trians to consider seriously for the first 
time the question of Austro-German 
union.# 

7R. LansinG, The peace negotiations: a personal 
narrative (Boston and New York, 1921), p. 195. 

3 See PALLER, loc. cit., pp. 37 and 49; T. G. MASA 
RYK, The making of a state: memories and observa- 
tions 1914-1918 (London, 1927), pp. 95-96 and 299; 
and the Anschluss proposals expressed by the Serb 
premier, Nicholas Pashitch,as reported by the United 
States special agent in Corfu, Henry P. Dodge, to 
Lansing, Sept. 14, 1917, U.S., Department of state, 
Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States, 1917, Suppl. 2, I (Washington, 1932), 235-30 

4See K. F. Nowak, Der Sturz der Mittelmachte 
(Munich, 1921), pp. 349-51; W. P. Princic-HEr- 
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Of the three large political parties in 
Austria in 1918, the Social Democrats, 
the German Nationalists, and the Chris- 
tian Socialists, the first two had a tradi- 
tion of Anschluss agitation in the past. 
In so far as the Social Democrats were 
concerned, this tradition was a part of 
the ideal of a united Austro-German re- 
public, a concept which dates back to 
the German revolution of 1848. Karl 
Marx’s close collaborator, Friedrich En- 
gels, maintained until his death that 
the prerequisite to unification was the 
elimination of the Habsburg dynasty 
and the partition of.its dominions. In 
the twentieth century the prominent 
Viennese Engelbert Perner- 
storfer, represented this Engelian tradi- 
tion most adequately.’ The brilliant Mo- 
ravian, Otto Bauer, who in 1917 returned 
from a Russian prison camp to become 
editor of the Social Democratic party 
newspaper, the Arbeiter Zeitung, also held 
to the Pernerstorfer-Engelian line 
against the policy of preserving Aus- 
tria as part of a Danubian federation. 
Until October 1918 the latter solution 
to the perennial Austrian problem was 
favored by the majority right wing So- 
cial Democrats led by Karl Renner, to- 
day president of Austria.” From igt7 on, 
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however, this majority group was on 
the defensive owing to the vigorous tac- 
tics of “Die Linke,”’ the Bauer-Perner- 
storfer faction, which preferred Anschluss 
with Germany to Danubian federation. 
The Bauer group made much capital out 
of its attacks upon the dynasty following 
revelation in the spring of 1918 of the 
emperor's willingness to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace.’ Finally, on October 3, 1918 
the club of Social Democratic deputies, 
formed by socialist deputies of Germanic 
origin in the lower house of the Austrian 
reichsrat or parliament, accepted ‘Die 
Linke’s” program, which envisaged the 
possibility of Austro-German union. 
Renner and Viktor Adler, “Grand Old 
Man” of the Social Democratic party, 
acceded to the Bauer line a few days 
later.* 

Since by this time everyone in Austria 
realized that the war was lost, the Social 
Democrats found themselves in a posi 
tion of advantage vis-a-vis both German 
Nationalists and Christian Socialists who 
were Identified more closely with the war 
effort Almost 
two decades before, Friedrich Naumann, 
apostle of the Muitteleuropa idea, had 
pointed out that in so far as their desire 
Austro-German relations 


than were the socialists 
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von Schonerer, anti-Semite, leader of the 
“los von Rom’ movement directed 
against the Catholic church, and origi- 
nator of the modern version of anti- 
Habsburg propaganda, which has to be 
distinguished from the earlier 1848 
brand inspired by the Slovak-Magyar 
revolutionist, Louis Kossuth,’® had left 
the impress of his personality upon the 
thought of the most influential section of 
the German National group. His ideas 
were particularly influential among Ger- 
manic Austria’s university youth, which 
supplied the bulk of the monarchy’s 
higher bureaucratic officials." Now, as 
the old state palpably approached its 
end, the German National deputies in 
the reichsrat hastened to accept the So- 
cial Democratic program as a basis for 
political reconstruction. This step signi- 
fied that both Social Democrats and 
German Nationalists were abandoning 
the idea of a united multinational Aus- 
trian state in advance of the formal com- 
mitment of the other Habsburg nation- 
alities to independence programs.” 

Faced with the fait accompli of an ap- 
parent Social Democratic-German Na- 
tional coalition, the Christian  So- 

™ Franz Scnick, ‘‘Austria and the Anschluss” 
(unpublished M.A. dissertation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1939). 

™ Josef Repiicn, Die dsterreichische Regierung 
und Verwaltung im Weltkriege (Vienna and New 
Haven, 1925), p. 292; Paul Moniscn, Die deutschen 
Hochschulen in Oesterreich und die politisch-nationale 
Entwicklung nach dem Jahre 1848 (Munich, 1922), 
pp. 73-1360, and Zur Geschichte der badenischen 
S prachenverordnungen vom 5 und 22 April 1897 (Vi- 
enna, 1923); and Kurt von ScuHuscHNIGG, Dreimal 
Osterreich (Vienna, 1937), pp. 32-37. On Schénerer 
see F. Herwic, Georg Schénerer und die Entwicklung 
des Alldeutschtums in der Ostmark (4 vols.; Vienna, 
1921-23); and Franz BRANDL, Kaiser, Politiker, und 
Menschen (Leipzig and Vienna, 1936), pp. 69-72. 

"2 REDLICH, pp. 295-96; F. KLEINWACHTER, 
‘“‘Deutschésterreichs Kampf um des Selbstbestim- 
mungsrecht bis zu den Genfer Protokollen,” Die 
Anschlussfrage, pp. 62-69. Even Masaryk admitted 
that his program was accepted and he and his col- 
leagues became ‘“‘liberators” only after the Dual 
Monarchy had disintegrated 
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cialists on October 9g signified their will- 
ingness to consider the program advo- 
cated by the socialists. This program 
called for the formation of a ‘“German- 
Austrian”’ state. The Christian Social- 
ists, however, stated expressly that their 
loyalty to the emperor remained unim- 
paired and that the proposed German- 
Austrian state should be only one of a 
free federation of nations into which the 
Dual Monarchy was to be transformed." 
The two bourgeois parties wanted to 
form a common national front in the 
lower house of the reichsrat as the sev- 
eral Czech and Polish parties had done, 
but the Social Democrats insisted that 
the old parliament had no further task to 
perform. On October 16 the emperor is- 
sued a manifesto which federalized the 
Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy. 
This manifesto legalized the Social 
Democratic proposal that the Germanic 
representatives in the reichsrat transform 
themselves into a provisional provincial 
assembly. It was in conformity with sug- 
gestions contained in the manifesto that 
the Germanic deputies on October 21 
denominated themselves the ‘Provi- 
sional National Assembly of German 
Representatives.” 

Public opinion in Germany at once be- 
came cognizant of the possibility of Aus- 
tro-German union. On October 22 the 
wealthy industrialist and right wing 
“liberal’’ politician Gustav Stresemann 
spoke.in the German reichstag concern- 
ing developments in the Dual Monarchy. 
He stressed the cultural unity of the Ger- 
manic inhabitants of the two empires and 
expressed his anticipation of the union of 
‘““German Austria”’ with the Reich."* Two 
days later the socialist politician Gustav 
Noske informed the reichstag that the 


"3 KLEINWACHTER, loc. cit., p. 64. 

14 Germany, Verhandlungen des Retchstags: drei- 
sehnte Legislaturperiode 1914-1918, CXCIII, 6173, 
Oct. 22, 1918. 
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Anschluss agitation now coming to the 
fore in Austria was viewed sympatheti- 
cally by Reich Germans.’’ The speeches 
of Stresemann and Noske indicated that 
neither Right nor Left would repudiate 
en bloc the idea of Austria’s inclusion 
within the framework of the postwar 
Reich. Possibly these utterances encour- 
aged the German chancellor, Prince Max 
von Baden, to suggest on November 9, in 
connection with the announcement of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s abdication, that a con- 
stitutional national assembly be elected 
by popular vote for the purpose of decid- 
ing the future form of government for 
the German nation “including those 
parts of the race which might desire in- 
clusion within the boundaries of the 
Reich.’** Undoubtedly the feeling pre- 
vailed in some German quarters that at 
this hour of deepest military and politi- 
cal humiliation the Austrian Anschluss 
offered the possibility of a gain to offset 
the losses and sacrifices of a disastrous 
four years of war. It is interesting to note 
that French opinion maintained that the 
acquisition of Austria was intended to 
balance the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, Po- 
sen, and Schleswig to France, Poland, 
and Denmark respectively.'7 

Max von Baden’s invitation to An- 
schluss irritated Austrian patriots."* But 
the greatest domestic obstacle to Aus- 
tria’s absorption by the Reich was the 
Habsburg dynasty, which, as the dean of 
European ruling houses, neither could 


Ss Thid., CXCV, 6214, Oct. 24, 1918. 

‘© Max von Bapen, Erinnerungen und Dokumente 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), pp. 634-35. 

17 See CrRAMON, p. 190; Marcel Dunan, L’Au- 
triche (Paris, 1921), pp. 18-19; Paul Darcy, La ré- 
publique pangermaniste et l’Autriche (Paris, 1919); 
and TRAMPLER, p. 21. 

18 See Prince Eduard von und zu LICHTENSTEIN, 
“Deutschésterreich,” Osterreichische Rundschau, 
LVII (1918), 150-51; Rudolf, Count CzERNIN 
Morpzin, “Nationale Selbstbestimmung,” Oster 
reichische Rundschau, LVIII (1919), 1-5; PRINCIG- 
HERWALT, loc. cit pp. 145-53. 


nor would accept a minor role in a united 
Austro-German body politic. And as 
news arrived of the withdrawal of dy- 
nasty after dynasty in the German Em- 
pire, the Viennese began to ask one an- 
other with cynical resignation: “Who 
has abdicated today? The one in Schon- 
brunn?”’ Native observers believed that 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s abdication and flight 
exerted a decisive influence upon many 
Austrians who were wavering in their 
allegiance to the Habsburg monarchy." 
Undoubtedly the establishment of a so- 
cialist republic upon the ruins of the Ho- 
henzollern monarchy discouraged mon- 
archist elements in Austria, while at the 
same time it enhanced the attraction of 
the Anschluss idea in the eyes of the 
powerful Social Democratic faction. In 
Otto Bauer’s own words, 
the Habsburger had to come in order to 
make Anschluss possible, while, con 
versely, Anschluss was the natural con 
the fall of the Austrian 


a break with 


sequence of 
dynasty.”° 

In the meeting of the Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly of German Representa 
tives on October 21, Viktor Adler de- 
clared in the name of the Social Demo 
cratic party that the German Austrian 
state would have to join the German 
Reich as a federal state if association 
with the other parts of the Habsburg 
monarchy proved impossible. He also 
signitied the Social Democratic intention 
to establish a republic by legal means.” 
Otto Steinwender spoke for the Union 

19 Leopold KUNSCHAK, Osterreich 1918-1934 (Vi 
enna, 1934), p. 44; Artur Arz, Kampf und Sturs der 
Kaiserretche (Vienna and Leipzig, 1934), p. 115; } 
GLAISE VON Horstenav, Die Katastrophe (Zurich, 
1920), p. 393; F. EXNER, Krieg und Kriminalitat in 
Osterreich (Vienna and New Haven, 1927), p. 29; and 
AUERBACH, pp. 580-82 

20 BAUER, Pp. 102. 

1 Austria, Stenographische Protokolle uber die 
Sitzungen der provisorischen Nationalversammlung 
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of German National Parties, stating 
that his group stood for Austrian inde- 
pendence and remained “convinced sup- 
porters of the constitutional and mo- 
narchical form of government.’ Repre- 
sentative Ferdinand Maximilian von 
Pantz likewise pledged adherence to the 
monarchical form of state on the part 


of the German Austrian Independence 


party, a group composed chiefly of Ger- 
man National Agrarians and Christian 
Social dissidents. Similarly Josef Schraffl 
of the Tyrol indicated the intention of 
the Christian Social party to hold out for 
the monarchy.” 

The position of the dynasty, still rela- 
tively strong, was undermined, however, 
by the great Franco-British-Italian 
drive, which began on October 24, 
against the poorly fed, clothed, and 
equipped Austro-Hungarian army in 
Venetia. By October 27 it had become 
evident that the front was in danger of 
collapse, owing less to Allied pressure 
than to the departure of Magyar and 
Slavic troops for their new national 
homelands. Emperor Karl felt that it 
was necessary to ask the Allies for a 
separate peace, a move that caused a 
number of Germanic deputies to pro- 
test to the Austro-Hungarian foreign 
minister, Count Julius Andrassy, who 
composed and dispatched the peace note 
sent to the Allied governments on Oc- 
tober 28. It was under the shadow of the 
Andrassy note that the provisional as- 
sembly held its second meeting on Oc- 
tober 30. 

Henceforth, the deputies designated 
themselves the “Provisional National 
Assembly for German Austria.”’ An 
executive committee called the “coun- 
cil of state’? was chosen. It consisted of 
twenty members and the chairmen of the 

22 Tbid., pp. 10-11. 


23 [bid., pp. 8-10. See also Vienna Reichs post, Oct. 
I ’ 
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three major parties, Franz Dinghofer 
(German National), Jodok Fink (Chris- 
tian Social), and Karl Seitz (Social 
Democrat).?* Renner became chancellor, 
and Viktor Adler foreign minister. So- 
cialist spokesmen vied with German Na- 
tionalists in denouncing the senders of 
the peace note, although on October 24 
the Arbeiter Zeitung had warned Ger- 
many that in certain eventualities Aus- 
tria-Hungary might be compelled to con- 
clude an immediate peace without regard 
for Reich susceptibilities. The Social 
Democrat Wilhelm Ellenbogen told the 
assembly that his party believed it neces- 
sary to establish a republic, but a consti- 
tutional draft prepared by Renner said 
nothing about either a republic or An- 
schluss. At the Social Democratic party 
meeting on November 1, however, the 
radical leaders secured a majority deci- 
sion favoring the abdication of the em- 
peror and the creation of a German-Aus- 
trian republic. It was at this meeting of 
the socialist representatives that the 
clause proclaiming German Austria a 
constituent part (Bestandtetl) of the Ger- 
man Reich was prepared; on November 
12 the decision taken by the Social 
Democrats on this date became known 
to the world through proclamation of 
the new Austrian republic’s attachment 
to Germany. 

The dissolution of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army during the course of the 
battle of Vittorio Veneto (October 24- 
November 4) set the stage for the dy- 
nasty’s withdrawal from the political 
scene. As the Latin, Slavic, and Magyar 
nationalities abandoned the old dynas- 
tic structure, even the Christian Social- 
ists accorded a certain grudging acquies- 
cence to Renner’s assertion that Austria 
should not continue as a Habsburg 
crownland. Undoubtedly they feared 
that the other parties would make politi- 


14 S.P., p. 11, Oct. 30, 1918. 
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cal capital out of the socialist argument 
that as long as the emperor remained on 
the throne there was no prospect of union 
with the Reich and accepted the socialist 
thesis that the victorious powers would 
impose harder conditions upon Austria 
if Karl stayed.** Located in the capital 
city as they were, the representatives of 
all parties were sensitive also to the 
threat of: the urban proletariat which 
the Christian Socialists had abandoned 
to the socialists following the death of 
the great Christian Social leader and 
burgomaster of Vienna, Karl Lueger.’® 
Nevertheless, many Christian Socialists 
protested against Renner’s confident 
statement that Germany would be al- 
lowed to make good the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine through the acquisition of Aus- 
tria. Monseigneur Ignaz Seipel, promi- 
nent Christian Social politician, accused 
the Social Democrats of desiring the An- 
schluss for purely party considerations.’7 
Renner was warned not to overestimate 
the strength of a temporarily ascendant 
social democracy in either Germany and 
Austria or in enemy countries such as 
Belgium and France.** Many observers 
on the spot thought that the emperor 
might have retained his position if he had 

75 BRANDL, Pp. 241. 

26 BAUER, pp. 83, 95, 103-4; and AUERBACH, pp. 
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wished to use force, but Karl’s refusal 
to countenance cut 
the ground from under the feet of ele- 
ments still loyal to the regime.’? 

On November 11 Karl announced his 
conditional withdrawal from the govern 
ment, although he did not renounce the 
throne either for himself or for his fam- 
ily.8° Thus the German Austrian na- 
tional assembly was able to meet undis- 


counterrevolution 


turbed on the afternoon of November 
12, 1918, in order to make known to the 
world at large the clause declaring the 
new state an integral part of the German 
republic. It must be remembered that 
the Social Democrats were the authors 
of this clause, which was inserted in the 
law defining the form of government in 
response to their direct demand. Renner 
declared, “At this moment when it would 
be so easy and comfortable and perhaps 
not a little tempting to present our ac- 
count separately, and perhaps through 
such a maneuver to derive advantage 
from the enemy, at this hour our German 
people in every nation shall know that 
we are of one stock and that we have a 
common destiny.’’3' Only Wilhelm Mik 

las, later president of Austria but a mon 

archist by inclination, questioned the 
competency of the provisional assembly 
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definitive regulation of the form of state 
and union with a foreign power. Other 
Christian Socialists, notably Anton Jer- 
zabek, are reported to have agitated un- 
officially against declaration of the re- 
public and of Anschluss. 

Although the assembly’s action 
seemed to present the world with a fait 
accompli, Count Botho Wedel, German 
ambassador to Vienna, doubted the va- 
lidity of the Anschluss declaration.** 
Legally, Austria could not merge her 
identity with that of Germany merely 
through the medium of a unilateral an- 
nouncement of adhesion. According to 
the German constitution, ‘‘German” 
Austria remained a sovereign state until 
such time as she was accepted formally 
into the body of the republic that had 
arisen from the ruins of the Hohenzollern 
state.3+ The Ebert regime was now in 
power in Germany and had other mat- 
ters to deal with that kept it from ac- 
knowledging the Austrian resolution of 
November 12. On November 25, how- 
ever, the new Austrian minister to Ber- 
lin, Ludo Hartmann, a Social Democrat 
“the supreme ideal of whose life was 
Anschluss,’*5 participated in an impor- 
tant conference presided over by Chan- 
cellor Friedrich Ebert and attended by 
the provincial chancellors of Germany. 
Shortly thereafter, Wilhelm Solf, Ger- 
man foreign minister, accepted Hart- 


mann’s credentials, expressed his gov- 


ernment’s satisfaction with Austria’s de- 
cision to join the new republic, and in- 


2 Thid., pp. 67-68. See also SCHICK, p. 92; 
SCHUSCHNIGG, pp. 29-43; and KLEINWACHTER, Joc. 
cit., p. 70. 

33 L.BRUGEL, Geschichte der bsterreichische Sozial- 
demokratie (Vienna, 1922), V, 377. For divergent ac- 
counts of Wedel’s attitude at this time compare 
PALLER, loc. cit., p. 60, and KLEINWACHTER, loc. cit., 
p. 68. 


34 KELSEN, Osterreichisches Staatsrecht, pp. 35-30. 


35 BRAUNTHAL, p. 240. 


dicated Germany’s willingness to repre- 
sent Austrian interests at the coming 
peace conference. An election decree of 
the German provisional government is- 
sued on November 30 stipulated that in 
the event of Austro-German union all 
Austrian parliamentary representatives 
who had been elected by universal suf- 
frage should be admitted to the German 
national assembly.*° On February 24, 
191g the German national constituent 
assembly at Weimar adopted unani- 
mously a resolution stating that ‘‘Ger- 
many and Austria form an inseparable 
unity.”’ This resolution amounted to a 
formal acceptance of the Austrian An- 
schluss resolution of November 12. 
Meanwhile Bauer had conferred with 
Count Ulrich Brockdorff-Rantzau, the 
new German foreign minister, at Berlin. 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, partial to Vienna 
because of his residence there during 
earlier stages of his diplomatic career, 
nonetheless disavowed initially the pro- 
Anschluss attitude of his predecessor, 
Solf, because he believed that German 
acquisition of Austria would cause the 
victorious Allies to annex German terri- 
tory in the Rhineland by way of compen- 
sation.’? Currency, tariff, industrial, and 
legal questions affecting both countries 
were discussed in this Berlin meeting. 
Bauer and Brockdorff-Rantzau met 
again on March 2 and reached a tenta- 
tive agreement in regard to these mat- 
ters. A commission of specialists was ap- 
pointed to carry the agreement into ef- 
fect. Points relating to social, trade, 
tratiic, and communication matters were 
to be taken up in Berlin after Easter.* 
On April to it was reported from Berlin 


Germany, Reichs-Geselsblatt, 1918, No. 167, 
p. 1340. 
37 PRINCIG-HERWALLT, loc. cit., p. 148. 


38 Volkswirtschaftliche Chronik, April 1919, Heft 
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that an Austrian commission headed by 
the socialist privy counselor, Theodore 
Korner, was to leave for Berlin to ar- 
range the commercial and political de- 
tails of the coming Ansciiluss. Vienna 
was to be the Reich’s second city accord- 
ing to this semiofticial report.*? 
On February 16, the 
Democratic party of Austria was vic- 
torious in the vote for the constituent 
national assembly. Naturally the Social 
Democratic triumph stimulated An- 
schluss sentiment. Women, returned sol- 
diers, and youths who had attained their 
majority during the war were drawn to 
the polls by the novelty of being able to 
cast their first ballots. Since public opin- 
ion was influenced greatly by the Bauer 
line at this time, the bulk of the vote of 
this new and inexperienced electorate 
went to the Social Democrats and neces- 
sarily endorsed their Anschluss pro- 
gram.* But the spring elections for the 
provincial Landtage just a few weeks 
later indicated that many of the new 
voters already had either discarded their 
February sentiments or else lost interest 
in politics.“ The strength of the con- 
servative opposition caused most Social 
Democrats to feel that it was inadvisable 
to hold a plebiscite on the Anschluss 
issue, although Hartmann recommended 
this expedient in the Arbetler Zeitung of 
May to. He also declared in Berlin that, 
even though the peace conference might 
separate Austria and Germany tempo- 
rarily, history would witness the destruc- 
tion of the artificial diplomatic and terri- 
torial picture that was being painted at 
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Paris.” Bauer told the Austrian national 
assembly that the country would con- 
cern itself with independence only if the 
E:ntente powers openly forbade union, 
while Chancellor Renner asserted that al- 
though the victorious nations might pre- 
vent Anschluss at this time it would be 
proved ultimately that the tie of race is 
stronger than the ephemeral ascendancy 
of a military victor.*3 

Meanwhile, the Austrian constituent 
assembly met for the first time on March 
4, 1919. It adopted verbatim the enact 
ments of the provisional assembly in- 
cluding the Anschluss resolution of No- 
vember 12, 1918. Article 1 of the consti 
tution declared: ““German Austria is a 
constituent part of the German Reich.’’#4 
An official communiqué stated that An- 
schluss would be effected through a for- 
mal treaty which the Austrian and Ger- 
man parliaments would ratify. Follow- 
ing such ratification the union would be 
consummated through the medium of 
laws prepared by the collaborative effort 
of German and Austrian specialists.‘ 

These developments in Austria took 
place despite the fact that at the end of 
1918, Stephen Pichon, minister for for- 
eign affairs in the Clemenceau govern- 
ment in France, had vetoed the Austro- 
German union project.“° A French mis- 
sion came to Vienna to try to induce the 
Austrians to assume an independent po- 
sition based upon Austria’s proud _his- 
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toric traditions, which France offered to 
safeguard against German blandish- 
ments.*?7 Georges Clemenceau’s personal 
hatred of the Austrian aristocracy, which 
he regarded as pro-German, blinded him 
to the fact that his crude handling of the 
Austrian separate peace effort embodied 
in negotiations carried on by Sixtus of 
Parma in 1917-18 had been instrumen- 
tal in the overthrow of the chief ingredi- 
ent of the Austrian tradition, that is, the 
dynasty.** 

Actually the monarchist party was the 
most determined anti-A nschluss element 
in Austria, although it enjoyed no sup- 
port from foreign quarters which pursued 
the same end. The legitimist weeklies, 
the Staatswehr and the Politik, together 
with the Montagszeitung, fought the idea 
of Austro-German union bitterly. Also 
the large Viennese daily, Veues Wiener 
Journal, sympathized with the monarch- 
ists, while the Neue Freie Presse, edited 
by the renowned Maurice Benedikt, was 
at least internationalist rather than Ger- 
man nationalist in outlook. Other semi- 
legitimist reviews, such as the Veue 
Reich and the intelligently edited 
Fackel of Karl Krause, “the Austrian 
Maximilian Harden,” were the victims 
of “‘a conspiracy of silence’ and did not 
attain the recognition to which their 
merit entitled them.*’ Ineffective organi- 
zation kept the legitimists from uniting 
anti-Anschluss forces under the banner 
of Habsburg restoration as an alternative 
to Anschluss, although even Otto Bauer 
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admitted that both Christian Socialists 
and German Nationalists were still mon- 
archist at heart and had accepted the 
experiment of a bourgeois republic only 
because of pressure exerted from abroad: 
“The republic was imposed on the over- 
whelming majority of the German-Aus- 
trian bourgeoisie by force in 1918. The 
tradition of the'vast majority of the Ger- 
man-Austrian bourgeoisie is old Aus- 
trian, Habsburgian.’’’® The legitimists 
weakened their cause by disagreeing 
among themselves as to whether the 
exiled emperor or the popular Archduke 
Eugene should occupy the restored 
throne.*' Likewise, German propaganda, 
aroused against Karl ever since disclo- 
sure of the Sixtus of Parma affair, over- 
looked no opportunity to disseminate 
anti-Habsburg sentiment.” 

Lack of organization among anti- 
Anschluss elements has caused the im- 
pression to endure that practically all 
Austrians favored union. Bauer admits, 
however, that the Viennese Patriziat, 
“the carriers of Austrian culture and 
patriotism,’ turned against the pro- 
Anschluss Social Democrats only a few 
weeks after the November collapse.*: 
Both bourgeoisie and peasantry wanted 
“an independent Austria fully capable 

5° Die dsterreichische Revolution, p. 277. See also 
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of a national life of its own.’’*+ As early 
as November 17 and November 24, 1918 
the Arbeiter Zeitung complained bitterly 
that there were no republicans in the 
republic. And even one of the most con- 
vinced of Austrian republicans points 
out: “In Austria the republic was pro- 
claimed by members of parliament 
elected seven years before. . . . The Ger- 
man-Austrian republic was the offspring 
of national revolutions of the Slav peo- 
ples.”’> At the close of 1918 the vice- 
president of the International Red Cross, 
Adolphe Ferriére, a Swiss, reported that 
it was not the people of Austria who 
wanted Anschluss, but the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders. The American observer 
Stephen Bonsal also thought that the 
few Austrians who were ready to accept 
the Anschluss proposal were influenced 
by despair. On the other hand, he con- 
sidered that dismemberment of Germany 
would induce many Austrians to wel- 
come union with Bavaria. 

The pro-Anschluss group in Austria 
wanted union with Germany in order to 
rule out the possibility of a Habsburg 
restoration once and for all. This group 
was dominated by the personality of 
Otto Bauer, who viewed the Austrian 
question as a simple alternative between 
Anschluss and restoration. Intellectuals, 
industrial workers, small shopkeepers, 
and some farm laborers, ‘‘all ranged un 
der the aegis of the Social Democratic 
party,’’ composed the unionist faction; 
and these elements also desired to secure 
support for the Austrian proletariat from 
the far stronger German Social Demo- 
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cratic organization.s? A rather peculiar 
alliance existed between Austrian Social 
Democracy and German capitalist: in 
terests in regard to the Anschluss issue. 
There were large German industrial en- 
terprises in Austria, many German tech- 
nicians were employed in Austrian es- 
tablishments, and the universities and 
technical schools were crowded with Ger- 
man students. Hugo Stinnes, German 
industrial magnate, financed such news- 
Deutsche 
Tageszeitung, 


papers as the Wiener Mitta 
Volksblatt, and Deutsche 
which, together with the Michel of Graz 
and the A/pen/and of Innsbruck, carried 
the -fight for The 
country’s desperate economic situation 


0 
&?) 


on Anschluss ** 
strengthened Avschluss sentiment as the 
man in the street came to believe that 
only union with Germany could provide 
him with a better future. Austrians who 
the belief 
that the victorious powers would insist 


opposed Anschluss did so in 
upon the maintenance of the old Austro 
Hungarian free trade policy in the Danu 
bian basin. But when it became apparent 
that the nation was going to be hemmed 
in by severe customs barriers, the An 
schluss idea seemed more attractive to 
many people.>? 

Many Austrians telt, too, that the only 
way to maintain the old unity between 
Alpine Austria and the Sudeten terri 
tories of Czechoslovakia was to attach 
\ustria to Germany.°° Austria’s 
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own provinces flirted with separatistic 
ideas once the emperor was no longer 
available to serve as a unifying symbol; 
the Alpine lands’ chief bond of unity 
hitherto had been their common status 
as hereditary holdings of the House of 
Austria, and Anschluss seemed the best 
way to preserve the old ties." 

Since such sharp divisions of opinion 
existed in regard to the Anschluss issue, 
a great deal depended upon the fate 
meted out to Austria at the Paris Peace 
Conference. When on September 2, 1919 
the final text of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main imposed upon Austria by the vic- 
torious powers became known to the na- 
tion at large, shame, rage, surprise, and 
desperation were the sentiments that 
prevailed throughout the country.®? The 
St. Germain treaty awarded three mil- 
lion former Austrians of Germanic blood 
to Czechoslovakia, gave southern Styria 
to the Serb-Croat-Slovene state, and 
ceded South Tyrol, a cradle of Habsburg 
sentiment, to Italy. - 

Nevertheless, the Austrian assembly 
in its session of September 6, 1919 de- 
cided that article 88 of the St. Germain 
document, which provided that Austrian 
independence was inalienable except by 
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consent of the council of the League of 
Nations, would have to be accepted lit- 
erally. On October 17 the Austrian legis- 
lative body formally ratified the treaty. 
Bauer characterized this day as marking 
the end of proletarian domination in 
Austria.®3 The Social Democratic atti- 
tude up to this time is indicated in his 
statement: “Our task was to convince 
the statesmen of the Entente that Ger- 
man-Austria, if left to herself, was not 
capable of existence.’’°* Renner, in an- 
nouncing to the assembly the prohibi- 
tion of Anschluss, reiterated his convic- 
tion that Austria would unite herself to 
Germany in time as the new Austrian 
state had nothing to do with the old Aus- 
trian tradition, a remark which drew 
lively applause from the left.°> On Octo- 
ber 21, however, the assembly passed a 
law which repealed the resolutions of 
November 12, 1918 and March 12, 
191g.°° 

Meanwhile, in Ientente 
pressure, the German government had 
issued a protocol stating that all provi- 
sions of the constitution of the republic 
of August 11, 1919 which contradicted 
the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
were null and void. Therefore, Austrian 
representatives could not be admitted to 
the German parliament, “except insofar 
as the council of the League of Nations 
in conformity with article 80 of the [Ver- 
sailles] treaty of peace, should consent to 
such a change in the international status 
of Austria.’’®? 
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Thus the initial phase of the postwar 
Anschluss movement ended in failure. In 
appraising the reasons for its nonsuccess, 
it is evident that the strength of the do- 
mestic opposition in Austria was such as 
to justify the prohibition enforced by the 
Treaty of St. Germain. Many studies of 
the Anschluss question have overempha- 
sized the importance of the Germanic ra- 
cial and linguistic tie as motivating fac- 
tors in this first attempt to effect Austro- 
German union. Not the desire for An- 
schluss for its own sake, but the fact that 
the collapse of 1918 swept away all the 
old familiar landmarks with which the 
concept of Austria had been associated 
for centuries produced a state of mind 
favorable to Anschluss among the Aus- 
trian people. 

The old Austro-Hungarian monarchy had 
ceased to exist. All Austrians now were deprived 
of their traditional ideals. The old dynasty to 
which everyone had reverentially looked up did 
not exist any more, and their fatherland was 
gone forever. But they had also lost their faith. 
... The breakdown of the supernational Habs- 
burg dynasty and at the same time of the ‘Aus 
trian state idea” in the sense of an unquestioned 
dynastic tradition are therefore the deepest 
causes of the growth of the Anschluss movement 
at the start of post-war Austria.® 


It is evident that Social Democratic 
ideologists bear the major share of re 
sponsibility for stimulating and sponsor- 
ing the Anschluss idea in its early stages. 
They exceeded the etiorts of German 
National politicians in this direction. 
The German Nationalists. largely fol- 
lowed the Social Democratic lead, and 
they did so less from conviction as to the 
desirability of union than from the fear 
of losing ground in the complicated game 
of party politics that was going on in 
Austria. As for the Christian Socialists 
they simply lacked the courage of their 
convictions and failed to make a decided 
stand either for the monarchy or against 
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Anschluss. Their policy of opportunism, 
however, did find room for inclusion of 
those two familiar phenomena of post- 
war Austrian political life, “rubber-soled 
legitimism’’ and an indirect, procrasti- 
nating type of opposition to the Austro 
German union movement. 

The too-ready acceptance of the thesis 
that Austrian public opinion was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Anschluss in 
1918-19 has its roots not only in the 
failure to distinguish the psychological 
attitudes which determined the policies 
of the major political parties toward this 
issue. There is also insufficient historical 
appreciation of the fact that the Austro 
German Anschluss movement had sev 
eral distinct and almost altogether sepa- 
rate phases. Anschluss sentiment was 
not so strong in Austria in 1g18~19 as if 
became later on; the Anschluss move- 
ment in 1920-22, for instance, is of quite 
different character from the develop- 
ment of the same name that took place 
in 1918 19. Naturally the advocates of 
Anschluss draw fresh 
strength from the external prohibition 
of the unification of two branches of the 
old Germanic tribal tree laid down in the 
Treaty of St. Germain. Hence the issue 
to become acute again in 


were able to 


was bound 
times of economic or political change. 
Asa competent Austrian journalist noted 
two decades later :°? 
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THE WORK OF ELIE HALEVY: A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 


CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


HE publication late in 1948 of Elie Halévy’s 

Histoire du socialisme européen, the last of 
three posthumously published volumes by Ha- 
lévy,? offers a good occasion for a critical appre- 
ciation of his contribution to historical litera- 
ture. Halévy died in 1937, and L’ére des tyran- 
nies, which appeared the following year, also 
deals with socialism. Halévy’s evaluation of the 
socialist movement is thus, in a sense, his vale- 
dictory. The two books are interesting in them- 
selves, but they take on greater significance if 
they are considered as the conclusion to a life- 
work which, until they appeared, had been de 
voted chiefly to the evolution of liberal opinion 
and liberal institutions in England. 

More than is the case with the work of most 
professional historians, Halévy’s writings can be 
regarded as a single body of thought in which is 
apparent a continuous and coherent develop- 
ment of mind, of method, and of attitude. In 
each of his major studies he reached a funda 


mental and general historical judgment which 
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then—though this was probably not his inten- 
tion in advance—naturally formed a starting 
point for the more comprehensive investigation 
into which it led him. His earlier work, there- 
fore, apart from its relationship to his interpre- 
tation of the history of socialism (to which the 
concluding pages of this article are devoted), 
presents a number of problems which are also 
interesting for their own sake and which may 
be anticipated by a brief résumé of his more 
important publications.3 

Halévy was a historian who had been trained 
as a philosopher at the Ecole normale supérieure‘ 
anda Frenchman who made his reputation writ- 
ing English history. His first book, La théorte pla- 
tonicienne des sciences,5 is a study in pure phi- 
losophy; but already Halévy was employing the 
distinctive analytical method that he later ap- 
plied to historical research and exposition. Hav- 
ing become a historian, he chose to devote his 
attention to modern English history because he 
saw in England the best laboratory for the study 
of the historical problems that interested him 
most: the problem of liberty and, related to it, 
the problem of the relationship of ideas and be- 
liefs to material circumstances in social motiva- 
tions and hence in historical causation. Both 
these thernes are central to his interpretation in 

} For biographical information and previous criti- 
cal discussion see Sir Ernest BARKER, “Elie Halévy,” 
English historical review, LITT (1938), 79-87; J. B. 
BREBNER, ‘“Halévy: diagnostician of modern Brit- 
ain,” Thought, XXIII (1948), 101-13; Léon Brun- 
scuvice, “Elie Halévy,” Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, XLIV (1937), 679-91; C. H. Situ, “‘Elie 
Halévy.” in Some historians of modern Europe, ed. 
B. FE. Scumirr (Chicago, 1942), pp. 152-67; and the 
collection of interesting, if somewhat redundant, 
obituary notices published by the Ecole libre des 
Sciences politiques under the title Elze Halévy (Paris, 
1938). 

4 Halévy retained his interest in philosophy. He 
was co-founder of Revue de méta physique et de morale 
and remained an editor of it throughout his life. 


§ Paris, 1896. 
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the two great works which occupied most of his 
life, The growth of philosophic radicalism® and A 
history of the English people in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,? with which must be considered the 
volume Epilogue,’ which treats the preworld- 
war period. In the interval between these works, 
Halévy’s interest was shifting from intellectual 
history to general aagtere a broadening of his 
approach which was as fruitful as was his earlier 
decision to write in telle ‘ctual history rather than 
philosophy. The pasa of philosophic radicalism, 
the definitive work on the subject, analyzes = 
describes the formation, development, and i 

fluence of Benthamite utilitarianism, the most 
powerful intellectual strain in the evolution of 
English liberalism. Halévy’s strong sympathy 
for Bentham’s individualist prince 
ent in his final judgment on the 


two- 


iples i IS appar- 
school. In the 

La formation du radicalisme ph 
(Paris, 1901-4). Citations herein refer to the English 
edition, trans. Marv Morris (London, 1928), which 
includes a preface by Sir Ernest BARKER and a bib 
liography of Jeremy Bentham by C. W. Evererr. 
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History Halévy undertook a comprehensive syn 
thesis which, though he did not live to complete 
his plan, established him as the foremost author- 
ity on the period down to the 1840's. His central 
hyp thesis is that the secret of British social and 
political stability lav in the moral influence of 
without which British lib- 
Apart from 
ind other subsidiary in 


evangelical re ‘ligi ion, 
erty would have been impossible. 
this basic hypothesis 
terpretat the distinctiveness of his tech- 
nique of narrative and the analytical quality of 
all his descriptive passages require notice, since 
the m« thodological — itself contributes 
to his conclusions.? By the time a hi “fe com 
pleted his study of England, Halévy 
empirically at an implicit philos srs se defini 
tion of liberty, together 
gener: il conception of the 


1oOns 


larrived 


with an objective and 
political and 
ial environment in which liberty is poss ble. 
fn order, then, to appr ‘clate both the inter 
nal development of Halévy’s thought and the 
perspective from gre he finally surveyed the 
socialist movement, these are the 
work which must “i considered, 
as growing out of one another: 
his. philosophical training, his 
stract analysis 
his tendency to 
ment, his inte 
pathy 
moral discipline, 
tive, and, finally, his conception of 
the highest practical political good 
Probably the direct con 
Hal lévy’s formal philosophical traini 
nd in highly analytical qu 
terized all his work and in the particular 
ynique of analysis which he perfected. To 
tudents of his historical writing, the method of 
analysis is the chief interest of La théorie pla 
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mind was Platonic: austere, analytical, and 
logical, always seeking to penetrate to the cen- 
tral idea or conception, moral or intellectual, 
which gave form not only to bodies of doctrine 
but also to concrete political and social move- 
ments. Halévy always accorded primacy to sys- 
tems of values, ideas, beliefs, and morals rather 
than to material interests in explaining human 
motives and social actions. This note runs 
through all his work. The issue does not arise 
as such in La théorte platonicienne des sciences, 
but he never had any sympathy for crude eco- 
nomic determinists, although later he gave 
great weight to the importance of objective so- 
cial and economic circumstances in shaping 
ideas and opinions—which is to say that he 
himself was not a crude idealist. But his ideal- 
ism was not of the romantic variety. He was, if 
anything, even less sympathetic to Hegelians 
than to Marxists. 

Halévy’s method of organization in La théo- 


rie platonicienne des sciences grew directly out 


of his reason for undertaking the book. His pur- 
pose was to systematize the apparent contradic- 
tions in Plato between what he called the “dia- 
lectique régressive”’ and the “dialectique pro- 
gressive,” and his statement of the problem may 


be taken as a descriptive forecast of his distinc- 
tive method of analytical exposition °° 


Ce serait un devoir pour quiconque se propose 
l'étude de cette philosophie ... d’interpréter la dia- 
lectique 4 la fois comme une méthode critique, ayant 
pour objet de détruire en nous illusion de la science, 
et comme une méthode positive, ayant pour objet de 
justifier toutes les sciences. ... Que l’on se souvienne 
combien de contradictions se rencontrent dans les 
dialogues, contradictions relatives 4 des notions 
métaphysiques, Jogiques ou morales, et l’on con- 
viendra que ce ne serait pas un médiocre avantage de 
ramener toutes ces contradictions 4 une seule con- 
tradiction fondamentale, de poser une probléme 
unique 14 ot les textes semblent poser cent pro- 
blémes. 


In substance, he concludes that the function of 
the “dialectique régressive”’ was to clear away 
error in order that the ‘“dialectique progressive” 
might erect the positive structure of truth? 
This pursuit of an interpretation by the de- 
vice of resolving contradictions into systematic 
dichotomies is characteristic of Halévy’s tech- 
nique of analysis. It is itself almost a dialectical 
method, an analysis that unfolds a subject 


‘0 La théorie platonicienne des sciences, p. xvi. 
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through layer after layer of conceptions until it 
comes to the core of basic attitudes and assump- 
tions. Since very few, if any, systems of thought 
or doctrine are ever thoroughly self-consistent, 
Halévy’s dissection usually ends by laying bare 
two opposing aspects of a subject, around which 
he then organizes his own exposition and criti- 
cism, often uncovering subsidiary antinomies 
along the way. This was his method with utili 
tarianism, with classical political economy, with 
socialism, and to some extent, though less ab- 
stractly and hence less neatly, with his descrip- 
tive analysis of the social, economic, and politi- 
cal structure of early ninetcenth-century 
England. 

In The growth of philosophic radicalism, a 
portion of which formed his doctoral disserta 
tion, Halévy took as the analytical framework 
for his history the dichotomy betweersthe prin- 
ciple of the artificial identification of interests, 
the basic assumption of utilitarian juridical and 
political theory, and the principle of the natural 
identity of interests, which underlay the eco- 
nomic opinions of the school. On the one hand, 
in the sphere of governmental theory, the utili- 
tarians did not assume the existence of any 
spontaneous harmony between the self-interest 
of the individual and the welfare of the com- 
munity. Quite the contrary, it was the whole 
business of the legislator to blend individual in- 
terests with those of society and to do so arti- 
ficially, where necessary, by establishing posi- 
tive rewards and punishments. On the other 
hand, in the sphere of economics, which was in- 
corporated into utilitarianism after the jurid- 
ical philosophy was already well developed, 
the Benthamites began with Adam Smith and 
with the principle of the natural identity of 
interests. Here they assumed that the hand of 
nature—the famous invisible hand—had_ so 
arranged matters as to make it impossible by 
definition for an individual to have any real in- 
terests. which could be harmful to society. To 
Halévy the problem of the relationship of in- 
dividual interests to the interests of society was 
a fundamental one for any social philosophy. 
And in his view the two principles of the natural 
identity and of the artificial identification of in- 
terests were ultimately irreconcilable so long as 
utilitarianism claimed (as it did) to be a con- 
sistent science of society which reduced all the 
phenomena of human behavior—political, eco- 
nomic, moral, or psychological—to a single set 
of universal laws. His discussion resolved all the 
utilitarian writings around one or the other of 
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these basically contradictory principles. At the 
same time, he demonstrated how the deductions 
from both principles—in spite of their logical 
irreconcilability —were applicable in the circum- 
stances of the time—-in the one case, promoting 
political reform and, in the other, forwarding 
commercial liberalism. 

This dichotomy is, however, only the skele- 
ton of Halévy’s account, essential to the form 
of the whole but not obtruded upon the reader’s 
attention except at the critical junctures. The 
body of the material is a full and generally sym- 
pathetic, though critical, exposition of the writ- 
ings of the utilitarian school over a period of 
fifty years. Halévy very skilfully allows the cen- 
tral analytical framework outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph to emerge in the course of a 
treatment at once topical and chronological. By 
unfolding the evolution of utilitarian philosophy 
in time, he illustrates the interactions of ideas 
and the way in which new assumptions were in- 
sensibly introduced in order to open new areas 
of application to the doctrines and to suit them 
to changing circumstances and differing objec- 
tives. It was, perhaps, because Jeremy Bentham 
and his disciples concentrated on different as- 
pects of their philosophy at different periods 
that they themselves were never aware of the 
contradictory dualism of assumptions which 
Halévy discovered at the root of their work. 
Halévy takes the three chief periods of Ben- 
tham’s career as his chronological framework. In 
Part I, ‘The youth of Bentham” (1776-89), he 
discusses the background of the principles in 
English and in continental thought and their 
incorporation into a moral philosophy and a 
program of juridical reform, not yet associated 
with political radicalism. In Part II, “The evo- 
lution of the utilitarian doctrine from 1789 to 
1815,” the subject is Bentham’s transformation 
into a democratic reformer and the incorpora- 
tion of political economy into his creed, both 
developments taking place under the influence 
of James Mill. In Part Ill, “Philosophic radi- 
calism,” Bentham steps forth the acknowledged 
master of a full-fledged utilitarian school, almost 
a sect, which from 1815 to 1832 both elaborated 
and disseminated his principles until they had 
become the dominant intellectual influence 
shaping English social opinion toward the nine- 
teenth century. 

In this book Halévy was writing the history 
of a school of thinkers who consistently held 
that the dominant human motive both is and 
ought to be the rationally conceived self-interest 


of the individual, though they were inconsistent 
as to whether it required restraint. Inasmuch as 
in all his work, but particularly throughout his 
History of the English people, Halévy himselt 
expressed the view that men are led by beliefs 
and opinions rather than by material interests, 
it is worth considering how this question stands 
in The growth of philosophic radicalism. Cer 
tainly, he would have maintained the idealist 
position in so far as he regarded the intellectual 
legacy of the philosophic radicals as the most 
important element in nineteenth-century hb 
eralism. Utilitarianism 
reform in every department of British national 


touched and shaped 


life. Sometimes it retarded progress, but more 
often its influence was to systematize, ration 
alize, and modernize. The functions of the state 
were from some points of view, particularly the 
social and economic, narrowly restricted, but 
what the state did do it must do well and ra 
tionally. But in The growth of pl 

calism it is also apparent 
which Halévy- makes explicit, though he 
not draw the conclusion here suggested 


ilosophic radi 


il 
and this is a point 


does 
that, 
whatever the effects of systems of ideas, their 
formation is to a great extent the product of 
environmental circumstances 

One may take as an example Halévy’s treat 
ment of the transformation of Bentham into a 
radical democrat after 1808. This is described as 
the crucial episode in the development of philo 
sophic radicalism. Until then, utilitarian doc 
trines could, as in William Paley, 
be enlisted in the interests 
fact, Halévy goes to great lengths to 
this was so and how gradually all pu 
from Edmund Burke on the right to 
Godwin on the left, were 
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One general fact was alone necessary for the prin- 
ciple of utility to become the mould in which all 
ideas of reform were to take shape—namely that, 
with the beginning ot the war in Spain, the English 
people should once more become the champion of 
European liberty against the Napoleonic despotism. 
Henceforth, when liberal ideas once more gained 
some credit in England, was it not inevitable that 
they should be expressed in Utilitarian language, 
since it was, toa greater or less degree, the language 
spoken by everybody? A particular circumstance, 
on the other hand, was necessary to make Bentham 
take over the leadership of the movement:—the 
meeting, in 1808, of James Milland Bentham. James 
Mill, who had for a long time been an advanced 
Whig, converted Bentham to the cause of liberalism 
and then to political radicalism. 


In The growth of philosophic radicalism, then, 
although the discussion is very abstract, Halévy 
does not treat ideas independently of circum- 
stances, nor does he regard the formation of 
opinions as necessarily anterior to material 
events. Since it was also under Mill’s direction 
that classical political economy was merged 
with Benthamism, the accident described in the 
preceding quotation was also important in the 
identification of middle-class economic interests 
with political radicalism. Clearly, this circum- 
stance—largely a chance one in Halévy’s ac- 
count—was an essential development for the 
later influence of utilitarian ideas. Ideas and 
beliefs may be, as Halévy always held, primary 
in historical explanation, but he himself seems 
to have had no unduly exalted conception of 
the possibility that ideas may be divorced from 
interests or that systems of thought are capable 
of being either objective or consistent enough 
to be true in any absolute sense. And, though 
he never put it this way, his work leaves the 
impression that the chief practical influence of 
ideas comes after they have hardened into dog 
mas and (though this makes the idealist inter- 
pretation of history a little difficult) that what 
often converts ideas into dogmas is their appli 
cability to real interests in definite circum- 
stances. The example of free trade suggests it 
self,a movement which originated as an intellec- 
tual construction, became a class interest, and 
finally expanded into a moral outlook transcend- 
ing economics and shaping English life for a 
century. 

In his concluding pages Halévy sums up the 
influence and the legacy of the utilitarian doc 
trine; and he through 
which it permeated the whole of English society 
in the period of reform: through the universities 


outlines 


the channels 
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and the new facilities for popular adult educa- 
tion, through the press, through the radical 
members of parliament, through Bentham’s 
own enormous correspondence, and through 
the activities of the administrative experts who 
had been his disciples and who were on hand to 
man the agencies required by the new reforms. 
The influence became so widespread that, like 
the assumptions underlying the doctrine, it 
moved in contradictory directions. To it the 
liberal tradition owed its emphasis upon the 
individual rather than upon the group as the 
basic social unit. At the same time and, though 
laissez faire was also utilitarian, to the extent 
that the individual could not naturally know or 
follow his interest, the state might be justified 
in intervening to enlighten or protect him. This 
was a derivation from the principle of the arti- 
ficial identification of interests which requires 
the legislator to promote the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. But, on the democratic 
side of the doctrine, the legislator must also rep- 
resent the interest of the greatest number. Thus, 
both limitations on the state and the democratic 
reform of the state were utilitarian in the shape 
that they assumed in England. And though 
David Ricardo’s economics has been modified 
out of all recognition, nonetheless economics as 
its origin to the classical school. 

Serious criticisms may be leveled against 
many of the utilitarians’ attitudes and conten- 
| inconsistencies, the ambi- 


a science OWes 


tions: their 
guity of the idea of happiness, their want of 


logica 


human imagination, their philistinism, and the 
mechanistic quality of their social outlook. They 
may not have established the genuinely empir- 
ical social science that they proposed, but 
Halévy tends to qualify many of the usual criti 
cisms. As he points out, the utilitarians were 
very far from preaching a hedonistic self-indul- 
gence. For all that their morality purported to 
be a morality of pleasure, their emphasis .was 
rather upon avoiding pain. Their idea of pleas- 
ure was a fairly prosy one, consisting chiefly of 
the sort of bourgeois security which may be 
purchased by abstinence and rigid self-disci- 
pline. But to Halévy—and, in view of his later 
treatment of liberalism, this is very important 

it was exactly this aspect of the Benthamite 
doctrine that was its greatest strength. For in 
his view the success of liberal polity resulted 
more from the behavior patterns of sclf-restraint 
and self-dis¢ ipline enjoined by the utilitarians 
than it did from a conscious attempt on the part 


of the majority of individuals to model them 
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selves on the abstract economic man. It was in 
this sense (as will be more apparent when his 
interpretation of the very similar effects of 
evangelical religion is considered) that he seems 
to me to have held opinions and beliefs to be 
central to historical causation—not for their 
face value but for their results in behavior. 

In The growth of philosophic radicalism 
Halévy has accomplished an all too rare feat, 
and one particularly rare in intellectual history 

he has added to historical literature a second- 
ary work so perceptive and so clear that it pro- 
vides the reader more illumination on its subject 
than a study of the sources would do. A measure 
ef Halévy’s excellence may be found in a com- 
parison of his book with Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
The English utilitarians,'4 a three-volume study 
of the same subject which was written almost 
simultaneously and independently. The English 
utilitarians is a brilliant study in its own right, 
but Stephen never entirely managed to bring 
utilitarianism into focus as a philosophical syn- 
thesis. His approach was biographical, and the 
individual sections and particular judgments on 
this or that aspect of the figures whom he treats 
are often searching and illuminating. Stephen’s 
book is the better on ‘the utilitarians’ lack of a 
historical sense. But he never penetrated be- 
neath the surface to the contradiction between 
the artificial identification and the natural iden- 
tity of interests—conceptions which are not 
mentioned in Stephen. Neither did he find any 
other central principle of organization. Conse- 
quently, he could not exhibit the process by 
which the utilitarians were able to apply their 
formulas to justify both positive action in their 
political program and, once artificial restrictions 
were abolished, abstention from action in their 
economic program. 

It is, perhaps, unusual that, despite so thor- 
ough a dissection of the body of utilitarian 
thought, Halévy should nevertheless have ad- 
mired his victim. Yet one feels him to have been 
sympathetic to the objectives of the Bentham- 
ites. Very occasionally he allowed himself to 
express his enthusiasm explicitly as, for exam- 


ple, in his comment on one of Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay’s onslaughts:5 


Was the result of Macaulay’s attacks to discredit the 
new school for ever? Did they not rather help to hal- 


'4 London, 1go0c. 
1S The growth of philosophic radicalism, pp. 485- 


86. 
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low its existence, and to fix once and for all—in a 
caricatured form no doubt, but no matter—the typi- 
cal Utilitarian? There is no doubt that the young 
Benthamites had their faults and made themselves 
hated because of these faults. But were not their very 
faults respectable, if their exclusiveness and their 
pedantry can be explained by their fidelity to an idea 
which was the object of their considered allegiance? 
It may further be admitted that this idea was a nar- 
row one, that it did not take into account all the 
facts in the moral and the social world which they 
thought to explain, and even that it systematically 
disregarded many aspects of human nature. If, in 
active life, it is the definition of courage to defend to 
the last extremity, in spite of all its risks, a position 
which was at first freely accepted, is it not likewise 
a sort of speculative equivalent of courage to dare to 
take an idea as the principle of all one’s opinions and 
of all one’s acts, and then to accept without flinching 
all the consequences which this original idea in- 
volves? 


Halévy, in fact, was something of a utili 
tarian—or, at any rate, a pragmatist—himself. 
To him the important thing about ideas or 
dogmas seems to have been that they should 
lead to the right results. It was an intellectual’ 
duty to be unsparing in his criticisms of the 
confusions and mistakes of the utilitarians; but, 
though he criticized, he never blamed. ‘They 
made no more mistakes than most men, and at 
least their work had fruitful and constructive 
consequences. Halévy was a convinced liberal 
in the classical sense, and the ideas which he 
admired were those that supported liberty. The 
fact that they were often logically contradictory 
was less important than that their conclusions 
were generally right if, indeed, a free society is 
the best society. 

This may suggest that one of the reasons for 


ra 
Halévy’s success in The growth of philosophiu 
radicalism was an unusual combination of tal 
ents: he united great skill in abstract analysis 
with an ability to render judgments on a 
soundly utilitarian basis. Thus he was able to 
exhibit the anatomy of his subject with pene 
trating clarity while evaluating 
that he described in the light of their effects 
rather than in the light of the confusions which 
he so patiently disentangled in their back- 
ground. Other factors contributed to his suc- 

Graham Wallas 
remarked, the only person who had ever been 
through all the Bentham manuscripts.’® And he 
subject in his innate 
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sympathy for the utilitarians’ emphasis both 
upon individual discipline and self-reliance in 
society itself and upon diligent and rational in- 
quiry in the science of society. 

In the interval between the completion of 
The growth of philosophic radicalism and the 
publication in 1912 of the first volume of his 
History of the English people, Halévy’s interest 
had shifted to general history. His study of the 
career of Thomas Hodgskin, published in 1903, 
leaves the impression that it was fortunate that 
he outgrew his exclusive interest in intellectual 
history.17 Thomas Hodgskin is an unpretentious 
and in some respects an interesting book, par- 
ticularly since Hodgskin has been an overly 
neglected figure. But this is one of the few places 
where Halévy fell victim to the besetting sin of 
intellectual history: treating ideas as if they 
descended like germ cells from host to host, 
affected by heredity but not by environment. 
The discussion is overintellectualized to the 
point of being almost bodiless. Halévy employed 
his usual dualistic technique of analysis. Hodg- 
skin’s work is regarded as having had two diver- 
gent tendencies, the anarchistic, culminating in 
Spencer, and the socialistic, in Marx. But here 
the interpretation seems wire-drawn and arti- 
ficial, imposed upon the subject instead of 
growing out of it. 

None of Halévy’s later work is open to these 
objections. Throughout his History of the Eng- 
lish people the central problem is to explain the 
combination of stability and liberty, of inequal- 
ity and social solidarity, in English life. The 
approach now is that of complete historical 
description and narrative rather than of ab- 
stract philosophical analysis. The first volume, 
England in 1815, a comprehensive and concise 
panoramic study, is widely regarded as Halévy’s 
masterpiece. The book is unique in both con- 
ception and execution. I do not know of any 
other historical work which arrests the stream 
of history at a particular moment in time, in 
order to portray the whole condition of a so- 
ciety at one critical juncture. Nor does any 
other work come to mind which, to put it a 
little flatly perhaps, includes so much informa- 
tion in so manageable a compass. Like the later 
volumes of the History, the first is at once a 
work of general synthesis and one of original 


research. Halévy uses the relevant secondary 
materials, but there is no subject which he does 
not treat primarily from the sources. Whatever 


17 Thomas Hodgskin (Paris). 
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scholars may eventually decide about his inter- 
pretation, the descriptive aspects of the volume 
are not likely to be superseded, and vet, though 
this may seem paradoxical, Halévy presented 
his interpretation not’ separately from his ma- 
terial but through it. 

He begins with an analytical description of 
the legal, administrative, military, and political 
machinery of the government, both central and 
local. That, in spite of the tory reaction, Eng- 
land remained substantially a free country, 
Halévy attributed less to the strength of her 
constitution than to the inefficiency of her in- 
stitutions. In 1815 a prophet who considered 
only political factors would have had to predict 
not the evolution of a strong representative 
democracy but the deepening of an aristocratic 
anarchy. A brutal and despised royal family; 
a chaotic, almost medieval administration 
studded with sinecures; a representative sys- 
tem which, if it was imperfectly responsive to 
public opinion and mass pressure, was never- 
theless an antique absurdity—these were not 
materials which had within themselves the 
seeds of social stability. But, in spite of this 
unpromising picture, “the elements of disorder 
and anarchy inherent in the political tradition 
of the country, lost their character and sub- 
mitted insensibly to the organization of a dis- 
cipline freely accepted, ... We must, therefore, 
seek elsewhere, in the character either of the 
economic organization or of the religious life of 
the nation, the secret of this progressive regula- 
tion of liberty.’""8 

Proceeding by a process of elimination, 
Halévy next turned to a description of eco- 
nomic affairs, but there, too, he was unable to 
find a satisfactory explanation for the later 
solidity of English society. By 1815, enclosures 
had created a large and discontented agricul 
tural proletariat—not that Halévy regarded 
the results of enclosures as being reducible to 
uniform sociological and demographic gen- 
eralizations. Neither did his treatment of in- 
dustrialization bear out the simple doctrine of 
increasing working-class misery, although that 
interpretation was then—around 1912, that is 

~very fashionable in the reaction against Vic- 
torian optimism. Despite these qualifications, 
however, a real class cleavage was developing 
in 1815, evenif not in the simple Marxian sense. 


real control at all; and, if wealth increased, it 


18 History, I, 176. 
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did so interrupted by a series of appalling in- 
dustrial crises and financial panics :*9 


If the materialistic interpretation of history is to be 
trusted, if economic facts explain the course taken by 
the human race in its progress, the England of the 
rgth century was surely, above all other countries, 
destined to revolution, both political and religious. 
But it was not to be so. In no other country of 
Europe have social changes been accomplished with 
such a marked and gradual continuity. The source of 
such continuity and comparative stability is, as we 
have seen, not to be found in the economic organiza- 
tion of the country. We have seen, also, that it can- 
not be found in the political institutions of England, 
which were essentially unstable and wanting in or- 
der. To tind it we must pass on to another category 
of social phenomena—to beliefs, emotions and opin- 
ions, as wellas to the institutions and sects in which 
these beliefs, emotions and opinions take a form 
suitable for scientific inquiry. 


Here, in the practical effects of the prevail- 
ing religious movement, Halévy found what he 
regarded as the roots of British social solidarity, 
and this is the basic hypothesis of his History: 
that Englishmen were controlled not by mate- 
rial interests but by religious beliefs and moral 
sanctions. In particular, the determinant fac- 
tors were the evangelical current,'widening out 
of the earlier Methodist revival into the whole 
broad stream of English life, and the pragmatic 
individualism which, itself strongly reinforced 
by evangelical religion, characterized the Brit- 
ish approach to problems of every sort.?° The 
influence of evangelicalism upon the whole life 
of society was far more pervasive than would be 
apparent simply from church history, important 
as that was. Its humanitarian effects were di- 
rectly obvious in developments like the Sun- 


19 Tbid., pp. 334-35. 

had already published an account of 
the foundation of the Methodist movement itself, 
“La naissance du méthodisme en Angleterre,” Revue 
de Paris, IV (1906), 519-39 and 841-67. This article, 
seldom mentioned in bibliographies, seems to me the 
best available account of early methodism and its 
appeal in the general economic, pol litical, and reli- 
gious background of the period. It is the first state- 
ment of Halévy’s thesis that the Methodist revival 
was a strong and continuing influence for social con- 
formity, that it largely accounts for the quality af 
voluntary moral which differentiated 
English from continental society, and that it ex- 
plains the persistence of a generalized Puritan psy- 
in England long after continental protes- 
rationalism or indif- 


20 Halévy 


discipline 


chology 
tantism had been dissipated in 


ference. 


day-school movement, the abolition of the slave 
trade and of slavery, prison reform, and factory 
legislation—in all of which, Halévy noticed, 
evangelical philanthropy produced much the 
same urge for improvement and arrived at the 
same practical conclusions as did utilitarian 
radicalism. More indirectly, one may trace to 
the Methodist revival the reform of manners 
and morals, the curious phenomenon of a ruling 
aristocracy itself adopting middle-class out 
looks, the genesis of the distinctively British 
attitude of moral superiority to the continent, 
and even the techniques of mass agitation later 
adopted by political pressure groups. Mean 
while—and most importantly—for the indi 
vidual, evangelical religion dictated philan- 


thropy if he should be successful and a resigna- 
tion tempered by self-help if he should not, in 
any case acquiescence in the dispensations of a 
providence which could be expected to reward 


“Men of letters disliked 
Puritanism, 


only individual effort. 
the Evangelicals for their narrow 
men of science for their intellectual feebleness. 
Nevertheless during the nineteenth century 
Evangelical religion was the moral cement of 
influence of the 
British aris 


English society. It was the 
Evangelicals which invested the 
tocracy with an almost Stoic dignity, 
the plutocrats who had newly risen from the 
masses from vulgar ostentation and debauchery 
and placed over the proletariate a select body 
of workmen enamoured of virtue and capable 
of self-restraint.””?! 

It is, therefore, 
and personal independence in British life rather 


restrained 


to the place of duty, probity, 
than to some innate island genius for the prac- 
ticalities of representative government that 
Halévy traced the origin of the behavior 
patterns which made Victorian Englishmen 
uniquely successful political animals. It was 
not only or even primarily through popular 
control of the political machinery of the state 
that England achieved self-government. The 
moral discipline, the self-restraint, and the in 
dividualist ethic arising out of the religious life 
of the these rather than any external 
political authority, whether democratic or aris- 
tocratic, were what really governed the lives of 
Englishmen. It was in this deepest sense, ‘‘the 
moral and religious sense” (Halévy } 
gests the comparison to France), that the Eng 


a 


nation 


iimself sug 


lish were self-governing.” 
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Unfortunately, a summary can present only 
the bare outline of an interpretation; it cannot 
do -justice to the wealth of information and 
detail worked into the presentation. One need 
not entirely accept Halévy’s evaluation of po- 
litical and economic institutions in order to 
profit from his description of them. Simply as 
an illustration of the range of treatment, it may 
be worth while to indicate some topics about 
which England in 1815—to take only the first 
volume of the History—offers an authoritative 
account and in many cases the best one avail- 
able: the court and administrative institutions; 
the legal profession; local government; the army 
and navy; the structure and functioning of the 
unreformed parliament; the press; political 
parties; land tenure and agriculture in England 
and Ireland; the stage of development and 
methods of production in major industries; the 
immediate effect of economic warfare on British 
trade; the monetary and banking system; taxa- 
tion and public finance; the church and the dis- 
senting sects; drama and the fine arts; primary 
and secondary education; the condition and 
studies of the universities; the medical profes- 
sion; and the cultivation of the natural sciences. 
As this catalogue suggests, one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of all Halévy’s work is the 
remarkable range of the subjects on which he 
could write with the authority of complete mas- 
tery. His success raises the question whether it 
is not better to be the historian of a limited area 
treated in all its aspects than the specialist pur- 
suing his vocation of economic history or in- 
tellectual history or whatnot through a variety 
of times and places. Considering his beginning 
as an intellectual historian, it is perhaps par- 
ticularly worth remarking that a further feature 
of Halévy’s narrative is the close attention that 
he gives to governmental finance as one of the 
central practical, year-by-vear 
politics. 

The later narrative volumes of the History, 
although they presuppose and occasionally 
recur to the theme of the evangelical strain 
running through English history, do not insist 
upon the topic unduly. After England tn 1815, 
Halévy’s purpose was to follow the evolution of 
British civilization by an account of the stream 
of events through which it moved. His method 
of organization, both unique and successful, is 
particularly worthy of attention. Halévy did 
not facilitate his analysis by the usual device of 


aspects of 


slicing historical material up into topical sec- 
tions —a method of the new history which, how- 
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ever convenient it often is, necessarily dissects, 
rather than portrays, the life of a society. In the 
hands of a master the old history, the chrono- 
logical narrative, was capable of a better por- 
trayal than the modern history often gives, but 
it was weak in analysis. The peculiar excellence 
of Halévy’s method is that, having taken the 
whole life of a society as his subject, he is able 
both to portray and to analyze. He writes from 
the perspective, usually, of the central political 
scene, and, so far as practicable, he discusses 
developments in the order in which they pre- 
sented themselves as major problems to the 
responsible figures and the contemporary pub- 
lic, whether the issue had to do with the church, 
Ireland, tariff policy, the budget, or whatever. 
But he casts a wider net than did the nine- 
teenth-century historians, and, since he was 
aware of the existence of sociology and was, 
indeed, writing consciously within the frame- 
work of what amounted to a sociological hy- 
pothesis, Halévy’s narrative has the quality of 
continuously analyzing the causation of the 
events which it simultaneously depicts. Where 
necessary, he weaves in the requisite back- 
ground (much, it might be noted, as a respon- 
sible politician would have to bring himself up 
to date on an unfamiliar subject which sud- 
denly becomes a pressing issue). 

Halévy seldom exploited the vantage point 
of his own generation in order to be wise after 
the event—though one must except his treat- 
ment of foreign policy from this generalization. 
Instead, the perspective of time enabled him to 
subordinate the inessential to the essential in 
successive situations. His skill, judgment, and 
command of the sources prevented him from 
using that perspective to distort. Halévy would 
have sympathized with Sir Robert Peel’s im- 
patience with critics who insisted that, because 
a statesman favored a given policy in any one 
session of parliament, he should necessarily fol- 
low the same line in another, whatever the cir- 
cumstances. In no other historian is the com- 
pelling action of circumstances upon political 
leaders more clearly set out. His History de- 
scribes what course was followed in each situa- 
tion and also, given the abilities, opinions, 
prejudices, and political and religious affilia- 
tions of the determinant figures, why the course 
was followed. Past politics are treated in the 
light of what was possible, and the conduct of 
public affairs emerges as the uncertain, inexact, 
and tentative art which a glance at the current 
newspaper should remind one that politics have 
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alwavs been. Statesmen of varying ability and 
fallible judgment, subject to all sorts of pres- 
sures, deal according to their lights with events 
of which they (unlike the historian) cannot 
know the outcome. Halévy’s reader comes about 
as Close as is possible to living through history 
by entering into the minds of the people who, 
all ignorant of the future, were shaping a still 
unfinished story and shaping it not in time units 
of decades to be summed up in a single chapter 
but month by month, year by year, and elec- 
tion by election, seldom even certain that a 
given episode was finished. 

Halévy was thus able to penetrate beneath 
the surface of politics to the motives and in- 
terests conditioning the public mind and the 
minds of statesmen. In doing so, he was led to 
question one of the serious oversimplifications 
in English history—the view that two-party 
government was the fundamental vehicle of 
British politics and that in the two parties are 
to be found the respective bases of the strains 
British 
development. Halévy granted this conventional 
picture a certain superficial validity. But the 
regular pendulum swing of power between two 


of progressivism and conservatism in 


evenly matched and coherently organized par- 
ties was, he thought, largely a fiction, except 
for the period of William E. Gladstone and 
Bejamin Disraeli. For the rest of the century, 
Halévy could not find that the party key un 
locked the historical reality. 
the modernized state was 


Progress toward 
forwarded not solely, 
perhaps not even chiefly, by leaders who led 
their parties. Rather the determinant influences 
were exerted by those who sponsored some par 
ticular policy which seemed to be demanded by 
the national interest (whether or not rightly 
conceived) as against their party’s interest and 
who thereby split and temporarily wrecked 
their parties Peel, for 
example, and in later periods Joseph Chamber- 
lain and David Lloyd George. It was because 
his organization started from events instead of 
from the superficial continuity of party that 
Halévy was able to penetrate to the basic cur- 
rent of English history and to find the parties 
floating on the surface of the issues. Li 


George Canning and 


progress in social, political, and econo 
fairs carried all parties with it. 

Halévy’s reinterpretation of the significa 
of parties explains that, a 
liberal himself, he nevertheless felt a grea 
sympathy for Peel than for any other Engl 
statesman. The liberalism that Halévs 
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History. Lord Palmerston was the one English 
statesman whom Halévy treats without either 
understanding or sympathy. His hostility has 
been attributed to a good patriotic resentment 
at Palmerston’s cavalier treatment of France, 
but this criticism is probably unjust. The war 
had intervened between the publication of his 
first and second volumes, and Halévy himself 
explains how, after 1918, he was led to recon- 
sider the foreign policies of Canning and of 
Palmerston, conventionally regarded as both 
patriotic and liberal.?4 (The relative superiority 
of Volume I, incidentally—excellent as the rest 
of the History is—may well be attributable to 
the fact that it appeared before the war had 
disturbed the serenity of Halévy’s judgment.) 
Palmerston’s conduct and Canning’s seemed to 
Halévy, in the wake of the war, less liberal than 
irresponsible. He saw in their appeal to pa- 
triotic sentiments a sample and a foretaste of 
the nationalistic, bumptious adventuring which, 
once it became the prevailing mode in European 
diplomacy, excited popular suspicions and dis- 
trust to the point of war. It was Palmerston’s 
levity that alienated Halévy, not the injuries to 
French amour propre.5 But even when his aver- 
sion for Palmerston is put in the correct light, 
it remains true that Halévy’s innate distaste for 
power politics growing out of his general dislike 
for the factor of force in public affairs did pre- 
vent him from treating diplomacy with the 
sympathetic penetration that characterized his 
discussion of internal problems. In all Halévy’s 
work, one feels that his interests in isolating his- 
torical causes (that is to sav, the underlying 
dynamic structure of a social process) stems 
from his concern for the effects (that is to say, 
the character of the actual life in a society). He 
investigated and admired English domestic de- 
velopment because its result in this sense was 
freedom; he disliked international relations be- 
cause Its result seemed to be war.”° Once, on the 
occasion of a lecture in 1934, he explained to a 
Chatham House audience why he chose not to 
address them on foreign policy: “Dites ce que 


24 TTistory, I, vii-x. 


*>QOne does not find patriotism creeping into 
Halévy’s remarks on the conclusion of the Napole- 
onic wars in England in 1815 or into a later discus- 
sion of English misunderstanding of French affairs 
in his rather slight essay, ‘‘English public opinion 
and the French revolutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” in Studies in Anglo-French history, ed. Alfred 
COovILut Harold Trmprertey (Cambridge, 


1935), pp. 51-00 


and 
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vous voudrez, mais affaires extérieures, cela 
signifie, en général, guerre. J’abandonnai donc 
ma premiére idée, et je me mis a travailler la 
politique intérieure anglaise. Aprés tout, la 
structure intérieure de la société a bien aussi 
son intérét,—en réalité, un intérét plus grand 
que les rapports extérieurs entre les nations.”’?7 
This is, perhaps, not an attitude that Halévy 
would have found altogether easy to defend in 
view of his own emphasis (to be discussed later) 
on the role of the war as the determinant event 
which directed the domestic polities of all 
European states into socialistic channels. But 
even for the earlier nineteenth century it is 
doubtful whether domestic history can prop- 
erly be considered as having developed inde- 
pendently of foreign relations. Halévy does not 
separate the two in his narrative, but he does, 
it seems to me, tend to think of them in different 
categories and of the external world as having, 
somehow, corrupted domestic events. 

One further consideration ought to be taken 
into account before evaluating the central in- 
terpretative theme of the History. Despite his 
hostilitv to Palmerston, Halévy was far from 
being an anglophobe. On the contrary, he 
tended at times, though only at times, to be 
carried away by his admiration not only for 
Peel but for England in general, an unusual 
bias fora Frenchman. This, in turn, was because 
it was the English success in developing a so- 
ciety at once free, tolerant, and stable that first 
attracted him to the study of the English genius 
for compromising differences peacefully. He 
even suggested in his Rhodes memorial lectures 
that if only members of the League of Nations 
(including Britain) would adopt British domes- 
tic methods in international relations, all would 
be well with the world.2® Perhaps he intended 
this rather as a compliment to his Oxford hosts 
than as a serious proposal. But in any case, 


despite occasional touches of this sort, Halévy’s 
work has generally the great merit of looking 
at England from the outside. His annual visits 
never developed in him the vague Oxonian vice 


26 Tt should, however, be remarked that he served 
on the commission for editing the French diplomatic 
though without authori 
that he did so out of 


documents, but I suspect 
ty, and I may be quite wrong 
a sense of duty rather than out of real enthusiasm for 
the project. 

a7 Lére des tyrannies, p. 200. 

28 The world crisis of 1914-1918 (Oxford, 1939), 


p- 50. 
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of regarding England as a norm to which other 
societies ought, somehow, to have conformed. 
He regards, for example, the influence of a gen- 
eralized evangelical morality as the factor 
which in England provided the voluntary social 
discipline that permitted a liberal state to be 
stable, but he does not suggest that evangeli- 
calism was a prerequisite to the success of 
liberal polity everywhere. 

To turn to a criticism of this underlying 
evangelical hypothesis itself, it must, in my 
opinion, be qualified in several respects. Halévy 
probably claimed too much for the moral influ- 
ence of evangelical religion both by magnifving 
its importance as a Causative factor in social 
history and by unduly minimizing the strength 
and coherence of political and economic causa- 
tion. Not many students of English history 
would accept unreservedly his view of the in- 
sufficiency of the constitution and political in- 
stitutions in 1815. After all, the old house of 
commons did prove responsive enough to pri- 
marily political pressures to reform itself. Not 
only that, but in 1815 it had managed to govern 
England through a quarter-century of war. 
Halévy’s own picture of the unreformed parlia- 
ment is not so bad as the interpretation requires. 
And it is commonplace to point out that one of 
the major reasons for England’s immunity to 
revolution in the nineteenth century was that 
she had already had her revolution in the seven- 
teenth century and had secured by it a consti- 
tutional framework within which the objectives 
of continental revolutionaries could be realized 
without violence. In this connection it must be 
remarked, that in a later essay, 
“Grandeur, décadence, persistance du libéra- 
lisme en Angleterre,” Halévy did attribute the 
origin and much of the strength of British 
liberalism to the Whig tradition.?9 

Neither is it possible fully to agree with his 
picture of hopeless economic anarchy at the be- 


however, 


ginning of his period. Economic problems, like 
political problems, certainly worked themselves 
out, at least to some extent. Indeed, in his last 
volume, which, had he lived to carry out his 
plan, Halévy intended to conclude with another 
1852, he 


the great expansion of 


general 
himself remarks that 
middle-class wealth rendered it no longer neces- 

29. Hatévy, R. Aron, M. C. 
Oruers, [nventaires, la crise sociale et les idéologie: 


survey of English society in 


BouGLé, and 


nationales (Paris, 1936), pp. 5-23. Here, however, 
Halévy rather overdoes the limited character of the 
Tudor monarchy. 
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sary to look outside the economic world for an 

explanation of the stability of English life.s° 

He reiterates that this had been necessary in 

1815, but he does not draw the conclusion that 
which, by 18 

describes as the 

wealth and poverty, had, as a matter of 


out of the 1815 economic situation 


the prosperous middle class, 


ove! extremes 


bridging 
grown The 
development of a middle-class stake in society 
cannot very we ll be considered the product ol 
religious, rather than of « ic 

Moreover, it was not until 
that British stability became so rocklike a phe- 
nomenon. Contemporaries did not find society 
notably stable in the evangelical, but economi 
cally twenties 
thirties. 


that evangelical influences were wha 


conomic, causation. 


sometime afler 1545 


uncertain, decades of the and 


Halévy, of course, might well reply 
t prevel ted 
the uneasy ferment of these vears from boiling 
But 


granted, as it probably should bi 


up into revolution even if the point is 
in a qualified 
sense, that is not quite the same thing as to 
ascribe the development of Victorian stability 
basically to evangelical influences while regard 
ing the roots of economic deve lopm«e nt as lead 
ing in themselves only to chaos 

Finally, Halévy sometimes read evangelical 
influences into affairs which they do not actually 
he attributed 


explain very well. For example, 
the relative success of pre-1835 local gover 
ment largely to the humanizing of 
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society or to dismiss it lightly as a faintly ridicu- 
lous, but not too important, shell of prudery 
Gladstone’s nonconformist 
science was too formidable a fact for such treat- 
ment, and no one before Halévy had ever ex- 


and cant. Mir. con- 


lained the process which implanted such a 
| j 


conscience in a high-church Anglican bosom. 


1 
{ 


Neither has anyone else so clearly described the 
formation and practical effects of that palpable, 
but oddly indefinable, fact, the Victorian 
Zeitgeist. 

One would lik 
ion of evangelical religion, apart from his un- 
doubted admiration for its results. He never 


to know Halévy’s own opin- 
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the main thing about evangelicalism was not 
that it was a true religion but that it led to in- 
dividualistic self-restraint. One point, however, 
Halévy does not raise, and vet it seems that he 
might well have done so. He attributes the late 
Victorian decay of liberalis in part to the 
decline of Protest viction, but he does 
not suggest that so uncritical, so theologically 
| could 


shallow, a religion as evangelicalism 


scarcely provide org 


nized Christianity with 
Is 


the sharp intellectual tools required for the 
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some of the subsidiary interpretations, this does 
not mean that they were not indispensable in 
giving form and unity to the work and in pro- 
viding the author with a basis for selecting his 
material from the evidence. Halévy had to a 
remarkable degree the ability not to distort in 
the process of selection. He made his central 
hypothesis explicit, and he also described the 
reasoning which had led to his crucial judg- 
ments. ‘The honesty of his portrayal is attested 
by the fact that his interpretations can be modi- 
fied out of a study of his own work. This surely 
is the ultimate triumph of the historical method: 
to find a meaning which gives significance and 
unity to one’s work and which can be modified 
out of the work itself. Whether an interpreta- 
tive hypothesis is “‘true”’ or not is less important 
than whether it is honestly come by and fruit- 
ful. Perhaps the fundamental reason for the loss 
of power which one feels in the two volumes of 
the Epilogue is that there Halévy had outrun 
the period where his hypothesis was at all 
applicable. 

Opinions differ about whether the Epilogue 
is of an excellence equal to that of the rest of 
the History.54 In my view it is rather a pity that 
Halévy interrupted his continuity in order to 
publish the material that he had already pre- 
pared on the Edwardian era. The work delayed 
him so that, except for the fragmentary A ge of 
Peel and Cobden, we have none of what he would 
otherwise have written on the mid-century. 
And he was fundamentally out of sympathy 
with the later period. Not that the thoroughness 
of his research or the carefulness of his narra- 
tive failed. The Epilogue is probably the best 
thing on the period and is a remarkably success- 
ful example of the historical method applied to 
events within the author’s memory. But one 
feels that Halévy had constantly to subdue his 
impatience with his subject. He had become 
convinced that for England the nineteenth cen- 
tury ended with the decay of the old, sober, 
individualist polity, a development symbolized 
most conveniently by Gladstone’s retirement.35 

‘4 Compare, e.g., Sir Ernest BArki r’s review of 
Vol. Il of the Epilogue (Engiish historical review, 
XLVIII [10933], 674-706) to the enthusiasm of Robert 
Drevrus, who regarded the Epilogue as Halévy’s 
masterpiece (“L’ami,” in Elie Halévy, Pp. 39). 

| Epilogue, I, ix—xiii. Halévy 
of mind explicitly both in the introduction just cited 
and in an interesting essay on John Morley, whom 
he describes as the last of the Benthamites (‘‘Les 
souvenirs de Lord Morley,” Revue de métaphysique 
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describes his state 
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Now that the Conservative party was fully im- 
perialistic and increasingly jingoistic and now 
that the Liberal party when it returned to power 
would be in the hands of advocates of the wel 
fare state, England had, Halévy felt, passed 
into another age. At bottom he seems to dis- 
approve of the people he is writing about: 
Chamberlain, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, 
and Sidney and Beatrice Webb, all of whose 
activities he is likely to summarize by bombard- 
ments of somewhat querulous rhetorical ques 
tions. The Webbs in particular, both in the Epz 
logue and in L’ére des tyrannies, have a way of 
appearing at the most discreditable moments 
justifying the Boer War, darkly plotting the 
expansion of the state, and as “les Webb” as 
suming in French a sinister quality oddly at 
variance with the other impressions which one 
receives of that earnest and humane couple. 
However inevitable or at least explicable the 
various evils of the late century —imperialism 
statism, and demagoguery—to Halévy they 
afforded a depressing contrast to the sensible 
commercial liberalism of Victorian days 
Throughout the preceding volumes 

History and The growth of philosophic radi 

what chiefly engaged Halévy’s attention wet 
the forces making for liberty. His work is suffi 
cient testimony that he would have described 
liberty in an orderly society as the highest 
political good. Stable liberty 1s possible only, 
Halévy thought, in a really self-governing coun 
try, but he would not have regarded popular 
sovereignty and representative institutions as 
simply equivalent to self-government. A really 
self-governing country generalize the inter 
pretation of the History—is one that does not 
require much government. Liberty is freedom 
from controls outside the individual. Order, it 


the measure that it is to complement rather 
than to restrict libertv, must be the result of 
voluntary restraints and not of external regula 
tion of the individual, no matter by what sort 
of authority imposed. Not that Halévy was an 
anarchist or a doctrinaire. He was pre-eminently 


} 


a man of common sense and would not ha 

permitted a rigorous extension of hi 

to reduce it to absurdity, nor 

denied that some kinds of ¢ 

are vastly preferable to others 

a dogmatic opponent of state inter 

social and economic affairs, p1 

state limited itself to a sort of pragmat 

ble-shooting. What he deplored was the 

ency to make statist authority an end 1 
Halévy’s idea of liberty, then, was 
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judgment, one must turn to L’ére des tyrannies 
and particularly to the title chapter, which 
summarizes Halévy’s considered conclusions. 
Since the book is a collection of essays, to a 
certain extent it lacks unity. The essays were 
written at different times and represent differ- 
ent stages in Halévy’s thought. One feels a 
steady deepening of pessimism as the postwar 
vears unfolded and as the despotic state ex- 
tended its control over one country after an- 
other. Halévy’s only other major publication 
on socialism was the lengthy preface which he 
and M. C. Bouglé provided for their edition of 
Doctrine de Saint-Simon,*® a portion of which is 
included in L’ére des tyrannies. This chapter on 
the Saint-Simonians is the most extensive and, 
simply as a historical account, probably the 
best in the book. A French version of the sepa- 
rately published World crisis of 1914-1918, 
already mentioned, forms another chapter. An 
essay on Léonard Sismondi and four shorter 
discussions of the problems of postwar socialism 
in England complete the volume. On the whole, 
L’ére des tyrannies, despite the fragmentary na- 
ture of its contents, is an impressive and a 
depressing book—impressive in the display of 
the historical record, depressing in the conclu- 
sions based on it. 

L’ére des tyrannies is not simply a collection 
of occasional essays, however. Halévy’s tech- 
nique of resolving his material into systematic 
dichotomies gave him a central analytical prin- 
ciple which revealed, in his view, the basic con- 
tradiction lying at the root of the entire so- 
cialist movement. ‘Les socialistes croient en 
deux choses qui sont absolument différentes, et 
peut-étre méme contradictoires: liberté—orga- 
visation.”’37 And further: ‘‘Le socialisme, depuis 
sa naissance, au début du XIX° siécle, souffre 
d’une contradiction interne. D’une part, il est 
souvent présenté, par ceux qui sont les adeptes 
de cette doctrine, comme l’aboutissement et 
Vachévement de la Révolution de 1789, qui fut 
une révolution de la iberté, comme une libéra- 
tion du dernier asservissement qui subsiste apres 
que tous les autres ont été détruits: l’asservisse- 
ment du travail par le capital. Mais il est aussi, 
(autre part, réaction contre l’individualisme et 
le libéralisme; il nous propose une nouvelle 
organisation par contrainte a la place des 


organisations 


périmées que la Révolution a 


g 


détruites.”’ 


6 Paris, 1924 


08. 8 Thid., p. 213 


37 L’ere des tyrannies, p. 
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Halévy thought it inevitable that the egali- 
tarian values issuing out of the French Revolu- 
tion should produce a demand for justice when 
confronted with the conditions imposed on the 
working class by industrialization. Almost from 
the beginning, this urge to emancipation in the 
socialist movement expressed itself in the de- 
mand for the creation of a regulatory authority 
strong enough to protect the weak against the 
powerful. “Le socialisme, sous sa forme primi- 
tive, n’est ni libéral, ni démocratique, il est 
organisateur et hiérarchique.’’3° The subversion 
of the end of emancipation by the means of 
authoritarianism may have been unavoidable; 
it was, nonetheless, the basic characteristic of 
the socialist movement. Still, the theoretical in- 
consistency which Halévy had uncovered be- 
tween the natural identity and the artificial 
identification of interests had not turned him 
against utilitarian liberalism; and, in the ab- 
stract, this might be thought just as fatal an 
irreconcilability as the one he found in socialism, 
which in a way grew out of the earlier contradic- 
tion. More practically, if the working class was 
materially dissatisfied with its lot in liberal so- 
ciety, then perhaps both the theoretical and 
the actual failures of liberalism called for some- 
thing like the socialist movement. But all 
Halévy’s work had the unusual characteristic 
of combining theoretical analysis with empirical 
value-judgment. For the constructive, 
emancipating side of socialism was vitiated by 
the statism which was to realize it, while the 
shortcomings of liberalism more than 
compensated in the freedoms which it made 


him, 


were 


possible. 

In spite of divergences and fierce quarrels 
between different socialist schools and notwith- 
standing the professed internationalism of most 
of them, the movement as a whole became in- 
creasingly associated with the expanding area 
of state activity, whether as a means or as an 
end. In Halévy’s view, however—and this is 
the distinctive feature of his interpretation 
what actually impressed socialist practices upon 
the European states was neither socialist doc- 
trine nor socialist political success but rather 
the practical necessities of the war of 1914-18. 
The organization of society for war brought to 
fruition the authoritarian implications 
already latent in socialist blueprints, and the 
intimate relation between the development of 
what amounted to socialist polity and the 
demands of the military state imprinted on 


39 Ibid. 
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contemporary times the character which Halévy 
uses for his title :4° 

L’ére des tyrannies date du mois d’aott 1914, en 
d’autres termes du moment oi les nations belligé- 
rantes adoptérent un régime qu’on peut définir de la 
facon suivante: 

a) Au point de vue économique, étatisation ex- 
trémement étendue de tous les movens de produc- 
tion, de distribution et d’échange;—et, d’autre part, 
appel des gouvernements aux chefs des organisations 
ouvricres pour les aider dans ce travail d’étatisation 

donc syndicalisme, corporatisme, en méme temps 
qu ’étatisme; 

b) Au point de vue intellectuel, étatisation de la 
pensée, cette étatisation prenant elle-méme deux 
formes: L’une négative, par le suppression de toutes 
les expressions d’une opinion jugée défavorable a 
lintérét national; l’autre positive, par ce que nous 
appelerons l’organisation de l’enthousiasme. 

C’est de ce régime de guerre, beaucoup plus de Ja 
doctrine marxiste, que dérive tout le socialisme 
d’aprés-guerre. Le paradoxe du socialisme d’aprés- 
guerre c’est qu’il recrute des adeptes qui viennent a 
lui par haine et dégodt de la guerre, et qu’il leur 
propose un programme qui consiste dans la prolonga- 
tion du régime de guerre en temps de paix. 


In Halévy’s view this connection between 
socialism and the militant nation-state—a con- 
nection neither simple nor obvious but never- 
theless real and profound—might have been 
discerned even before the first World War fas- 
tened it upon Europe. ‘The common nexus be- 
tween leaders of nationalist politics and leaders 
of socialist politics was their emphasis upon 
augmenting the integral power of the state. 
Their means were much the same, though their 
ultimate ends may have been very different. 
But Halévy was not impressed by ends which 
are too ultimate. ““Ce qui m’intéresse,”” he once 
impatiently remarked a propos of the Marxist 
utopia, “‘c’est le présent et le prochain avenir: 
au dela il y a ce que Jules Romains appelle 
Vultra-futur.’’4" Halévy turns to the nineteenth 
century to point out the complex association 
between socialist and nationalist developments. 
In France the reaction against the socialism of 
1848 produced the Caesarism of Napoleon IIT, 
which quickly exhibited a sort of authoritarian 
socialist character itself. In Germany it was 
Ferdinand Lassalle who directly inspired the 
“monarchie sociale’ through which Bismarck 
consolidated the power of the Reich. At the 
time only an authoritarian regime could have 


4° Tbid., p. 214 
4 [bid., p. 225. 


“2 [bid., p. 213. 


taken so long a step toward the social-service 
state as Bismarck’s administration did. Lassalle 
himself, while he hated the liberals, felt a strong 
admiration for Prussian 
England the Fabian group, while expressing a 
lively contempt for Gladstonian liberalism, was 
notably indulgent toward the Tory imperialists 
The Webbs themselves were imperialists 
ostentation,’’*3 and they, too, greatly admired 
Alter 1918 


order. Similarly, in 


“avec 


the efficient Prussian bureaucracy 
they were determined to perpetuate the very 
similar controls which war had imposed on Eng 
land and to utilize them to cope with the prob 
lems of peace and reconstruction. However per 
suasive this idea, Halévy viewed it with pro- 
found suspicion as early as 1922. “Mais quoi? 
he asks, ‘“Tout le résultat de la guerre n’aurait 
été, suivant le voeu secret des Webb et de lord 
Haldane, que de faire triompher, chez les na 
tions qui venaient de vaincre la Prusse, le mili 
tarisme et le bureaucratisme prussiens?”44 
After 1918, Russian Commiunists, 
sion of a national state, did not jettison the in 
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struments of power they had seized but pet 
fected and greatly strengthened them. Italian 
ialist back 
ground perverted by the fear of anarchy: 
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nazi 
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rectly upon Russian methods of government. I 
the mid-thirties the Communist 
states differed only in ideologies, one nationalist, 
the other socialist; in technique 
they were identical, and nec« 


\ 
ind the fascist 
s of government 
sarily so bec ause 
each had to adopt so much of the character and 
program of the other as the real conditions of 
maintaining power required. “ 

en partant du socialisme inté 
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SOC ialisme.” 
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As for the future of the limited-state democ- 
racies, Halévy was increasingly pessimistic as 
the postwar years wore on. For a time he was 
cautiously sanguine about the prospect that 
England might show the way out. Possibly, he 
the English, having in 


their time submerged so many religious and po- 


thought in the twenties, 


litical conflicts in compromises which averted 
violence by tolerating pe aceable political rival- 
ries—possibly the English would achieve the 
same tour de force with the class struggle, which 
must be domesticated, since it could not be 
denied. But he had little hope for the Labor 
party. The problems of socialism in a parliamen- 
tary regime he thought insuperable. Moderate 
socialists, to achieve their complicated program, 
the technicalities of which were beyond the 
comprehension and remote from the immediate 
interests of working-class voters, would have to 
enforce a regimen of discipline and sacrifice. 
This would deny their foilowers exactly the ma- 

thought, was fortunate 


clear parliamentary 


rkening international 


the da 
cast all such problems into shadow, both 


iwland and for France: “Les tyrannies qui 
ph 5 pres celle de Berlin, 
sont étroitement nationalistes. 
ent que la guerre. Si elle 
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ing off the English capacity for adjusting par- 
liamentary institutions to new situations. Nor 
were democratic practices entirely submerged 
in war, at least in the western powers. More gen- 
erally, it might be inquired what Halévy’s solu- 
tion would have been to the problems to which 
socialists addressed themselves, inasmuch as he 
admitted the reality of the problems? What he 
scems to have hoped for was the sort of restraint 
and spirit of compromise which, recognizing the 
reality of differing class interests, would permit 
of their being adjusted by voluntary ad hoc 
agreements, refereed, perhaps, by public agents, 
but not imposed by a state asserting its author- 
ity over both—indeed, over all conceivable 
interests. But that he was never very explicit 
along these lines does not in itself vitiate the 
grounds for Halévy’s alarm at the statist 
solution. 

It might also be objected that Halévy’s dis- 
cussion is too abstract, too intellectual, and that 
it does not really illuminate the great variety 
of concrete circumstances and actual events. 
This objection would certainly apply to some 
of his earlier work. But in the abstract contra- 
diction of assumptions around which Halévy 
organized his treatment of utilitarianism, he 
certainly caught up an epitome of the real po- 
litical success of individualist liberalism as com- 
pared to its relative social and economic short- 
comings. Halévy himself met this criticism in 
answer to a friend who remonstrated with him 
on this account, and his reply is a good defense 
of the utility of intellectual history. He ad- 
mitted that in his early career he had treated 
history too abstractly, but he had modified his 
approach radically until what he now offered 
was a “cours d’histoire tout court.” “Ce qui ne 
veut pas dire que je n’aie pas été heureux, que 
je ne sois pas heureux encore, d’avoir abordé 
histoire du socialisme par le biais de histoire 
doctrines. Car ... 
schématisent les faits. Et rien ne me parait plus 


des les doctrines stylisent, 
utile, pour la connaissance des faits, que cette 
schématisation.’’49 

Halévy’s emphasis upon the concrete role of 
the war rather than the influence of Marxist or 
other collectivist doctrines in the progress of 
socialism might be regarded as calling for a 
serious qualification .of his generally idealist 
interpretation of historical causation. To be 
sure, he held that the war itself was the product 
of men’s feelings, stirred by the long chain of 
Causes to a pitch of patriotic emotion, rather 


49 Thid., p. 220 
id., Pp. 220. 
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than of their interests. It would also be difficult 
to reconcile the view that history is formed 
fundamentally by beliefs and ideas with the con- 
tention that, however different the ideologies, 
Communist and fascist regimes are identical in 
practice and hence in fact. But these considera- 
tions only indicate that what Halévy offers is 
not a totally consistent philosophy of politics 
or of history. He himself was primarily an ideal- 
ist, but from his own work, dispassionate and 
objective as it is, one can argue that the quali- 
fications on the idealist interpretation are so far 
reaching as to destroy the position. Whatever 
opinion one adopts on this issue, there is a more 
fundamental truth to be appreciated in Halévy’s 
work. In the fact that a great French scholar 
produced the most distinguished work on mod- 
ern English history, a work in which the central 
interpretation is the supreme value of liberty, 
one has a reminder that between the best of the 
English tradition and the best of the French 
tradition there is more in common than is 
always remembered; that, in fact, the West 
probally disputes fewer and more trivial values 
than the ones it shares. 

For the historian there is a particularly in- 
teresting passage at the end of Halévy’s work. 
He is describing the state of his opinion when 
he first began to lecture on the history of 
socialism 3° 
Je n’étais pas socialiste. J’étais ‘libéral’ en ce sens 
que j’étais anticlérical, démocrate, républicain, 
disons d’un seul mot qui était alors lourd de sens: un 
‘dreyfusard.’ Mais je n’étais pas socialiste. Et pour- 
quoi? C’est, j’en suis persuadé, pour un motif dont 
je n’ai aucune raison d’étre tier. C’est que je suis né 


8° Tbid., pp. 216-17. 
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cing ou six ans trop tét. Mes années d’Ecole Normale 
vont de l’automne 1889, juste aprés l’effondrement du 
boulangisme, a l’été de 1892, juste avant le début de 
la crise du Panama. Années de calme plat: au cours 


. P . . . oe al r 
de ces trois années, je n’ai pas connu a |’Ecole Nor- 


male un seul socialiste. Si j’avais eu cing ans de 
moins, si j’avais été a Ecole Normale au cours des 
années qui vont des environs de 1895 aux environs 
de 1900; si j’avais été le camarade de Mathiez, de 
Péguy, d’Albert Thomas, il est extrémement pro- 
bable qu’a vingt-et-un ans j’aurais été socialiste, 
quitte a évoluer ensuite, il m’est impossible de de- 
viner en quel sens. Lorsque, appliquant a nous 
mémes les méthodes de la recherche historique, nous 
sommes amenés 4 découvrir les raisons de nos con- 
victions, nous constatons souvent qu’elles sont ac- 


tory 


elles tiennent a des circonstances dont 
Et peut-étre y 
Sion a bien compris 


cidentelles, qu 
nous n’avons pas été les maitres 
a-t-il lA une lecon de tolérance 
cela, on est conduit 4 se demander s’il vaut la peine 
de se massacrer les uns les autres pour les convictions 
dont l’origine est si fragile. 


Historians generally may find sobering the pro- 
found modesty and perfect candor with which 
so painstaking a member of their profession, 
one whose achievements are as impressive as 
Halévy’s, examines and leaves open the possi- 
bility that the interpretations of his entire life 
work may be simply the result of a circumstan 
tial personal accident. But also this same mod- 
esty can cast some light both on why history 
is worth writing and why it must be rewritten 
and reinterpreted as the perspective changes. 
And it is consoling to reflect that in a self-ques- 
tioning attitude like Halévy ’s lies too, perhaps, 
the soundest antidote to so pessimistic a view 
as his own of the prospects for the future 
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FURTHER ADDITIONS TO MODERN GREEK HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
IN THE GENNADEION IN ATHENS, 1937-1949 
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HE death of William Miller in 1945 was a 
ene loss to the scholarly world, particu- 
larly in the field of the history of Byzantine and 
modern Greece. His two works, Latins in the 
Levant (London, 1908) and Essays on the Latin 
Orient (Cambridge, 1921), are the only readily 
available accounts in English of the Frankish 
period in Greece. The twenty years of his life 
up to the time that he was forced with his com- 
patriots to flee in April 1941 had been spent in 
Athens, and he became thoroughly acquainted 
with the rare store of historical material in the 
Gennadeion. With the intent to increase the 
availability of this material to the English- 
speaking world, he published on two occasions 
in the Journal bibliographical articles on the 
contents of the library." 

This article is a modest attempt to pick up 
the threads of Miller’s account where he left off 
in 1937 and bring the information up to date. 
The present writer assumed the office of librar- 
ian in 1937, so that all the books listed here 
have been acquired within his time. During the 
recent war, purchases of books were sneces- 
sarily curtailed. The library itself remained 
sealed and intact during the occupation. The 
entire property of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies, of which the Gennadeion is a part, 
was taken over some months before the out- 
break of the war in Greece by the legation of the 
United States, which maintained residence in 
one of the buildings and moved its records into 
another. When the United States entered the 
conflict, the property was taken over by the 
Swiss legation, and the contents remained un- 
disturbed until the liberation of Greece and the 
reopening of the library in May 1946. 

Many of the titles among the following will 
seem unimportant, especially those on political 
subjects printed between 1937 and 1940, the 


*“Modern Greek history in the ‘Gennadeion,’ ” 
Journal of modern history, TL (1930), 612-28; and 
“Additions to modern Greek history in the ‘Genna- 


deion,’ ” ibid., IX (1937), 56-63. 
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theses of many of which were nullified by the 
great events that immediately followed. Such 
material cannot be neglected, however, for it 
may assume historical importance or become a 
rare item later. In this situation one is reminded 
of the dictum of the elder Pliny that there is no 
book so bad but that some part of it might be of 
use? Pliny, however, lived before the days of the 
printing press. 

First, there is a general history of Greece by 
A. M. Strategopoulos,3 of which seven volumes 
have so far been published, bringing the ac- 
count up to the year 1261. D. Gatopoulos has 
made a collection of sketches of incidents and 
events in modern Greek history from about 
1770 to 1850 under the title ‘loropies rod 
ToTov pas (1934). 

To the field of Greek history under the 
Turks and Venetians belong D. A. Zakythinos, 
Corsairs et pirates dans les mers grecques au 
temps de la domination turque (Athens, 1939), 
and Helen D. Vourazelis, ‘O Bios rot éXXnviKod 
Aaov Kata THY Tovpkoxpariay (1939). The latter 
book, which is based on the accounts of foreign 
travelers, is copiously illustrated, but, unfor- 
tunately, the author has failed to give the 
provenance of her pictures, most of which came 
from the Gennadeion. Up to the present, only 
Part I of the book has appeared. Phanes Micha 
lopoulos has written the history of the town of 
Moschopolis, which maintained a culture in 
Epirus from 1500 to 1769, and also a monograph 
on Joannina under the Turks.4 

A notable acquisition was made in 1938, 
when the librarian found in Venice a folder of 


2 Pliny Letters iii. 5. 
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thirty-seven maps or plans of twenty-five for- 
tresses, mostly in the Peloponnese, as they were 
about 1705, when under the control of the 
Venetians during their attempted reconquest of 
Greece under the Doge Francesco Morosini. 
These plans were specially made for the com- 
mander of the Francesco Grimani. 
They are at present being studied with a view 
to publication by a siudent of the American 
School of Classical Studies. Some of them show 
details of proposed changes in the castles that 
were never carried out; others show details that 
existed once but have since disappeared. All 
the greater forts—the Acrocorinth, the Palamidi 
at Nauplia, Monemvasia, Mistra, Navarino, 
Modon, and Coron—are included. 

To the period preceding the war of inde- 
pendence belongs the Xuvraypariv vouiKov 
"AXNeEavdpou “I. ‘TYndavrn, published by P. I. 
Zepos in 1936. This is a code of Wallachian law 
compiled by the governor of Wallachia, grand- 
father of the patriot. Among various pamphlets 
written about the klephts and other prerevolu- 


Morea, 


tionary figures who waged war against their op- 
pressors, one of the most important is by K. 
Kalantzis.s Thanos Vagenas has given to the 
library copies of three of his small articles on 
little-known prerevolutionary figures, all of 
whom were heroes of the author’s native place, 
Kynouria.® There is also the autobiography of 
Joannes Kapodistrias, edited and translated 
from the original French edition by Michael 
Th. Laskaris, which covers his political life from 
1798 to 1822, while he was minister of foreign 
affairs in Russia under Tsar Nicholas [.7 P. S. 
Magiakos has written ‘O Aaurpos Karowrns 
(1932). The ‘Ioropixov ’Apyxetov (n.p., n.d.) of 
I. Theophanides is now complete in three vol- 
umes. It is a collection of documents of modern 
Greek history, mostly of the prerevolutionary 
and revolutionary perieds, 1770-1836. Espe 
cially important are the biography and papers 
of Theodore Kolokotrones. Under the guidance 
of the late Professor Andreas M. Andreades in 
the Economics Seminary of the University of 
Athens, D. K. Demetrakakis made a study of 
the economic conditions of a single town, Mes- 
solonghi, before and during the struggle for in- 
STepuavds Zadepdrovrdos 6 


Xp.rariavovrréAews, 
1760-1520 ‘ 
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193d). 
®Tlérpos Mavras, 6 faxovards kAX\eprokameravios 
(1939), Oavaons Kapayredas 6 rodurpayoudnpevos 
Kdéprns (1939), and Ilavayiwrns Kapaxadcos (1940). 


7 AbroBioypadia ‘Iwavvov Karodiorpia (1940). 
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dependence.’ Th. G. Kokkalides has made a 
study of the writings of Adamantios Korais on 
politics and law. 

Rhigas, of Velestinon or Pherae in Thessalv, 
the prerevolutionary hero who was slain by the 
Turks in 1798, has come in for much attention. 
First, Apostolos Daskalakis produced 
books: Rhigas Velestinlis, la Révolution francaise 
et les préludes de Vindépendance hellénique 
(Paris, 1937), which is an account of the pa 
triot’s life and of the causes contributing to the 
revolution; and Les euvres de Rhigas Velestinlis 
(Paris, 1937), which gives an analysis of his 
works. The latter includes a French translation 
of Rhigas’ famous revolutionary proclamation 
and bill of rights (statut politique), which was 
confiscated in Vienna in 1797 and was the chief 
cause of his being surrendered by the Austrians 
to the Turks. There are, also, G. K. Kordatos, 
Pyyas Peppatos kai 7 Badkavixr duoorovdia 
(1945); P. S. Magiakos, Pnyas BeXeorevdns 6 
Ocecoados, 1757-1798 (1935); and Phanes Mi 
chalopoulos, Pyyas 6 BeXeorivAns, 1757-1708 
(1930), to add to the literature on the subject 

On Ali Pasha, J. W. Baggally has written Al; 
Pasha and Great Britain (Oxford, 1938), and 
D. A. Zotos, ‘H édtkatooivn eis TO Kparos Tov 
*AAn Ilaca (1938). Two older items have been 
added: T. E. Evangelides, ‘loropia 'Adj-raca 
tov TereXevdn catpamov ris ‘Hreipov, 1741 
1822 (1896), and Christophoros Perrhaibos, 
‘Ioropia tov NovAXiov Kal Hapyas (1857), of 
which the first edition, which appeared in 
Venice in 1815, was already in the library. Here 
should be mentioned a historical account of the 


two 


financial condition of the Ionian Islands during 
the Napoleonic period, made by the late A. M 
Andreades, ‘H érravnotax?) dnuocia olkovouia 
KaTa THY meEplodov, 1707-1814 (Corfu, 1036) 
The section on the history of the Greek war 
of independence has received many addition 
The librarian of the National Library of Greece, 
D. A. Kokkinos, whose history of the Greek 
revolution into six volumes, has 
~” The 
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from A. A. ‘Fselalis and others." Of these, G. 
Lambrinos has prepared short biographies of 
Skouphas, Xanthos, and others, with a strong 
leftist slant. V. G. Mexas’ catalogue of the mem- 
bers of the society was derived, as he states in 
his long title, from the archives of Sekeris. 
There is a handsome volume of twelve etchings 
in color by L. Kogevinas, published by Admiral 
Demetrios G. Phokas under the title Ta kapaBia 
rod ayavos (1938), illustrating the ships that 
took part in the liberation of Greece. 

Several biographical studies of figures of the 
revolution have appeared, notably D. Gato- 
poulos, "AXeEavdpos ‘Tyndravrns, 6 eAviKds Hows 
tov eixociveva (1940); S. Melas, ‘O vatapxos 
MiaovAns (1932); Mme A. Tarsouli’s work, 
Mav7Tw Mavpoyevous (n.d.), an account of one of 
the heroines of the revolution; and Mme Eudo- 
kia Koumoutsopoulou’s 'O orpatnyos Ajuos 
Toeédvos (1930). E. Th. Gregoriou has written, 
under the title ‘O muproAn7Tns Kwvortarrivos 
Kavapns (1940), an account of the famous ad- 
miral’s exploits. D. Oikonomou edited the ’Ap- 
xelov Tov orparnyov Kwara Mrézfapn (1934), 
the memoirs of the brother of the famous Marco 
Bozzaris celebrated by Fitz-Greene Halleck. Un- 
der the title Ta orepva Tov povpedtwrn orav- 
panrov (1939), T. Lappas has told the story of the 
last days of Odysseus Androutsos, who fell, or 
was thrown down, from the Frankish tower on 
the Acropolis. There is an article of thirty-eight 
pages reprinted from the Nautical review on the 
English Commander Frank Abney Hastings 
compiled by Commander (now Vice-Admiral) 
D. G. Phokas from hitherto unpublished letters 
and documents.2 The memoirs of Joannes 
Makryiannis, published in 1907 by Joannes 
Vlachoiannis, have been re-edited by Linos Po- 
litis from the previous edition and published in 
two volumes without the accompanying docu- 
ments. Joannes Vlachoiannis also published 
N. K. Kasomoulis’ recollections, in three vol- 
umes with introduction and notes.‘4 The Com- 

™ A, A. TSELALIS, Llavayierns “Avayrwordrovdos 6 
Pidcxds (1933) ; G. LAMBRINOS, Mop@és rod Eixooteva 
(1945); T. Ch. KanprLtoros, ‘H didcxy ‘Eraipeia, 
1814-1821 (1926); and V. G. MEXAS, Karadoyos rav 
perav ras Pirtcans ‘Eraipeias (1937). 

2°QO “Aaorcyt éxni Karodiorpia, Navtixn "Eriflewpn- 

ois, Vol. XLVI, No. 203 (1947). 
Maxpvy:avyn =’ Arrouvnuovebuara: 
keiuevov, elaaywyn, onuewoes Tidvvn BXaxoytavyn. 
*Exdoois B’.. . (1947) (the new editor’s name is 
not given on the title-page). 
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munist party (KKE) in Greece has recently 
made much of the revolution of 1821, drawing 
parallels between it and the present struggle, of 
which a fair sample is G. K. Kordatos, ‘H 
KOLWWVLKN ONLacia THs éravagTacews TOU 1821 
(1944), naturally with a strong bias to the left. 
Finally, the refugee problem during the period 
has been studied by A. Vakalopoulos, Ipoagu- 
yes Kal Tpooguyinov (hTnwa Kata THY érava- 
oraow Tov 1821 (Salonika, 1939). 

The share in the war of independence taken 
by individual districts or communities has in- 
spired the writing of many studies, often with 
the tendency on the part of the author to put 
his birthplace in the best light. During the re- 
cent war Michael Th. Laskaris, professor at the 
University of Salonika, wrote La révolution 
grecque vue de Salonique (Salonika, 1943), based 
on the reports of the French and Austrian con- 
suls there, 1821-26. The part played by the dis- 
trict of Kynouria during the revolution is re- 
counted by Thanos K. Vagenas while telling of 
the exploits of a local hero, "Iwavyns ’Avayvw- 
ons Kovrakns, 6 apxnyos THs Kuvoupias (1938). 
In 1930, during the celebration of the centenary 
of Greek independence, there was published a 
pamphlet of sixty-four pages by the local com- 
mittee, recounting the services of the district to 
the cause.'S Ioannes K. Vasdravellis has written 
on the part taken by the Macedonians in the 
various struggles for their independence."® Other 
patriotic brochures have been written by T. 
Lappas on the Rumeliots, by A. N. Papakostas 
on the Northern Epirots, by Kostas Kairofilas 
on the people of Zante, and by D. P. Paschalis 
on the revolutionary activities of the people of 
Andros.'7 Ta Saevowrtika, by A. A. Hatzianar- 
gyros, is now in the library, finally complete in 
three volumes (1861-1926). 

Material concerning the American phil- 
hellenes has been increased by the addition of 


S‘H Kuvovpia xata 7tHv ‘EAAnvixny éravacracw : 
avA\doy7 & dowry Eypadnoar Tepi abrys. 

Oi Maxeddves eis robs trép rhs avetaprnoias 
ayavas, 17906-1832 (Salonika, 1940). This study 
forms the first number of a new series, ‘Publications 
of the Society for Macedonian Studies.” The same 
author has since published 'H @ecaaXovixn xara tov 
ayava ris avetaprnoias (Salonika, 1946). : 

7T. LAppas, PoupeXtOres orty ‘Eravacracn 
(1944); A. N. Papakostas, ’AyGves xai Ouales Bo- 
peonreipwrayv ard eixooceva (1945); Kostas KAtrRo- 
FILAS, ‘H ZaxvuvOos xai 7 éxavacraots (Corfu, 1938); 
D. P. PASCHALIS, "H “Avdpos xara rv éravacracw Tov 


1S21 per’ dvexdorwv ey ypadwyr (1930). 
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F. B. Sanborn’s Dr. S. G. Howe, the philanthro- 
pist (New York, 1891); H. J. Booras, Helleni« 
independence and America’s contribution to the 
cause (Rutland, Vt., 1934); and Ch. G. Evange- 
latos, Oi PudeAAnves (1938)—all timely at the 
present moment, though they came out before 
the recent war. The great collection of Byroni- 
ana which the library possesses has not been 
neglected: the titles that have been added are in 
English and well known, hence are omitted 
here. Before leaving the revolutionary period, 
one should mention K. Margarites, Sivroua 
TWA aTOuvnuoveiuaTta ioropias avaryevyniei- 
ons ‘EX\Xados amd rot 1821-1833. This book 
was published in 1853 but only recently came 
to the library. 

Accounts of the events of the first half-cen 
tury of the kingdom of Greece have not been 
numerous, attention having been diverted to 
the more stirring events of recent times. The 
early years of the newly formed kingdom are 
described in the Christopher 
Neezer,'® the head of young King Otho’s Ba 
varian garrison, who took over from the Turks 
in 1833 and thus became the first Christian 
commander of the Acropolis after the long years 


memoirs of 


of occupation. The fiftieth anniversary of King 
Otho’s death was commemorated in 1917 by a 
historical account of his life"? which consists of 
a compilation of articles written during and aft- 
er his reign. The long reign of George I ex 
tended over the greater part of the second half 
of the nineteenth and into the next century, and 
most accounts of it begin with the establish 
ment of the kingdom with Otho or earlier. In 
ihe field of diplomatic history there are J. Le 
vandis, The Greek foreign debt and the 
powers, 1821-1895 


my 7 
ere ii 


(New York, 1944), and 
S. Th. Laskaris, AurAwparixn ioropia rns “EX- 
Aados, 1821-1914 (1947). Laskaris is also the au 

thor of a more comprehensive work on diplo 
macy, which came out before the war.?? The 
best recent history of modern Greece is by Fd 

ward S. Forster, A short history of modern 
Greece, 1821-1940 (London, 1941). Demetrios 
Petrakakos started his KowoBovXeurixn totopia 
7Hs ‘EAAados [A parliamentary history of Greece] 
and covered in Volume I (1935) the vears 1453 
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1843, the struggle for political freedom. Volume 
VIL appeared in 1944 and contains the constitu 
tional changes of rgto-12. The intervening vol 
umes have not vet been published. There is also 
the brilliant study, posthumously printed, of 
the voung Greek-American, Nicholas Kaltchas, 
Introduction to the constitutional history of mod 
(New York, 1940). 
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1897.7°S. Raptes gives in 944 pages ‘“‘an account 
of the battles fought against Bulgars and Turks 
from 1903 to date.’?? The last events described 
in the book occurred in 1908. It is written with 
a strong local bias. Colonel N. K. Zorbas, the 
leader of the Military League ({7patwwrikos 
Livéeoyos), in his reminiscences gives an ac- 
count of the insurrection of the league on Au- 
gust 15, 1909.78 The story has also been told by 
A. Theodorides in ‘H éravaoracts kai 70 épyor 
atrns (1914). This was the brief revolution that 
first brought to public attention Elevtherios 
Venizelos, who was to play a great part in the 
later history of his country. Concerning the war 
of 1912 in the Balkans, the well-known journal- 
ist, Spyros Melas, compiled a series of sketches 
and incidents under the title HloNeuixal cedides 
amo Tov éAAnvoToupKiKov WOE“OY TOU 1912 
(1913). In 1936 Mme Thalia Phlora-Karavia 
published a collection of her excellent pencil- 
sketches and articles done twenty-four years 
previously for an Egyptian newspaper, under 
the title Evruma@oes amo Tov TOMEWOV TOD TQI2 

1913. The Greek war department issued an 
official account of the Balkan wars in three 
volumes, with supplements to each.?? A gen- 
eral account of the performance of the Greek 
army in these wars by P. Kontogiannis de- 
scribes, as well, Greek participation in the first 
World War.s° The activities of the Greek 
fleet during the Balkan wars are detailed by 
Commander D. G. Phokas in ‘O ordXos tov 
Aiyaiov, 1912-19013 (1940), and by E. S. Bam- 
bouris in To vautixov pas Kata Tovs Badkavixols 
TmoXeuous, 1912-1913 (1940). Both of these cover 
the same ground; the second is well illustrated. 
E. C. Helmreich has treated the political side in 
The diplomacy of the Balkan wars,3* which be- 
longs to the series, ‘‘Harvard historical studies.” 
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Several additions have been made to the ma- 
terial on Venizelos, whose political career ex- 
tended over the quarter-century that followed 
the Balkan wars. His speeches have been col- 
lected and are being published. So far, two vol- 
umes have appeared, covering the years 1909-15 
only.3? Nothing has been added since the recent 
war. Thomas A. Vaidis (Baténs) has made a po- 
litical and critical study, 'EXevOépios BevifeXos 
(1934), and A. Kalevras a political essay with 
the somewhat vague title, ‘H ‘EAAas kai ai 
id€ar: 6 orpatds, » SnuoKparia, 6 Bevitédos 
[Greece and the ideas: army, democracy, Ve- 
nizelos}] (Salonika, 1935). I. D. Mourellos has 
set forth, as he says on the title-page of ’Ayamn- 
oe mote; ‘ONOKANPN 7H TpogwrKy Kal Kabapas 
iduw7iKn (wh Tod Bemtedou ... (Herakleion, 
1936), the entire private life of Venizelos. The 
book was published in Venizelos’ native Crete 
as a tribute to him less than a year after his 
death. During the late war D. Alastos pro- 
duced in England Venizelos: patriot, statesman, 
revolutionary (London, 1942); and since the 
war K. G. Zavitsianos has written his recol- 
lections of the feud between King Constantine 
and Venizelos, which came out in two parts 
in successive years (1946~-47).33 It is, at the 
same time, a detailed and a fairly unbiased 
history of the period. On the royalist side is a 
strongly biased volume on the life of King 
Constantine, whom the author, I. E. Ioanni- 
des, calls “the Twelfth” in the title.34 Finally, 
there is a publication by the Greek government 
of the work of the Venizelos government during 
the years 1928-32. The author’s name does not 
appear.35 

The disastrous war with the Turks in Asia 
Minor during the reign of Constantine, which 
culminated in the burning of Smyrna in 1922, 
received more attention from Greek writers and 
publishers than the World War of 1914-18. For 
the earlier war attention was focused rather on 
the leaders than on the events themselves. Gen- 
"EX. BevnféXou ard Tot 
(The compiler’s 


3 Oi ioropixol Ndyou Tov 
1009 méxpt Tod Pavarov Tov (1939). 
name does not appear.) 

33 "Avauyyjoes ék THs ioropixns diadwrias Baot- 
héws Kwvoravrivou xal ’EXevfepiou Benfedov, 19g14- 
1922. 

34 Kavoravrivos IB’ ‘2 vols., 1931-35). (The last 
reigning emperor of Ux *stantinople was Constan- 
tine XI.) 

33 Té epyov rhs KuSepynvews Bemtedov xara rh 
retpaeriav 1028-1932: Ti breaxn mpoexdoyiKas xal 


tl érpayparomoinge (1932). 
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eral accounts of the campaign were written 
some time after the events by X. Strategos, ‘H 
"Eds év Mixpad ‘Agia: isropix) émioxdrnots 
(1925); B. Dousmanis, ‘'H éowrepixy dyes rijs 
pukpaotatikyns Eumdokns (1928); A. K. Christo- 
philis, oNeuixal avayvnoes, 1918-1922 (1931); 
and D. T. Ampelas, ‘H kataBaots trav vewrépwv 
bupiwv (1937), who takes his title from the ex- 
pedition of Xenophon’s famous Ten Thousand. 
Abroad, E. Bujac published Les campagnes de 
Varmée hellénique, 1918-1922 (Paris, 1930), and 
A. A. Pallis, Greece’s Anatolian venture—and 
after (London, 1937), a survey of the diplomatic 
and political aspects of the situation. In more 
detail Elias P. Voutierides wrote on the cam- 
paign ‘H ékorpareia mépav tov Layyapiov 
(1922); and Ch. K. Vozikis, in Ai arodoyiat Tay 
Ovupatwv THs 15 NoeuBpiov 1922 (n.d.), published 
the speeches made in their own defense by the 
six victims of the executions, the leaders of the 
disastrous campaign. An attempt to explain 
the debacle was made by D. K. Svolopoulos, ‘O 
iotopikos duotayuos Tov 1922 [The historic ir- 
resolution of 1922] (1929), published some years 
after the events. 

Out of the debacle of 1922 grew the exchange 
of populations between Turkey and Greece, cul- 
minating in the greatest refugee problem of the 
century up to that time in Europe. The whole 
problem of refugees since the beginning of the 
century has been set forth by John Hope Simp- 
son in The refugee problem: report of a survey 
(London, New York, and Toronto, 1939). This 
and a shorter review of the situation and condi- 
tion of refugees throughout the world since 
193836 were issued by the same author under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. The Greek side of the problem has been 
more particularly studied by M. I. Notaras, 
‘H ayporinn amokatacracts TwY Tpodpiywr 
(1934). 

Several works on the economic situation in 
Greece during the first quarter of the century 
have been added, notably those of the great 
economist, Andreas M. Andreades, the publica- 
tion of whose complete works was undertaken 
before the war by the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Athens.37 Up to the present writing only 


36 Refugees: a review of the situation since Septem- 
ber, 1938 (London, 1939). . 
a “Epya ‘Avdpéou M. ‘Avipeddou: éxdiddueva bad 
THs vouixhs aXOATs TOU maveriaTnplov *A@nvay (1938- 
40). The library has also the first part of his ‘Ioropia 
trav @vixav Savelwv (1904) and his ‘Ioropia ris éd- 
Anvixis Snuoglas oixovopias (1915). 


three volumes have been published. There is 
also the imposing memorial volume with ar 
ticles in several languages, Etudes dédiées @ la 
mémoire d’André M. Andréadés (Athens, 1940), 
published by a committee of his friends and 
former students under the direction of K; Var 
varessos. The articles are on law, economics, and 
history, but many of them are on Greek sub 
jects. Chr. Evelpides, Oixovoyixn) loropia rns 
vewrépas ‘EXXados (1939), and D. K. Vogasli, 
La solution de la question agraire en Gréce (Ath- 
ens, 191g), close the list of economic studies. 
Acquisitions of material on the thirties and 
forties have been confined mostly to those titles 
that concern Greece and the eastern Mediter 
ranean region. First come those written mostly 
with a strong party slant in the time of the 
Metaxas regime, 1035-41. Before he became 
dictator, John Metaxas had written in 1934-35 
a series of articles for the Athens newspaper 
Kathimerint defending the position of King 
Constantine during the first World War 
the Asia Minor expedition, against the 
of Venizelos; these he gathered later and pub 
lished in a volume entitled ‘H icropia rot 


and 
attacks 


éMvixov dixaopov Kal THs pLKpaclaTiKys Kara 
azpodys (1935). Shortly before the end of thi 
dictatorship, four velumes were published by 


the ministry of press and tourism celebrating 


the achievements of the Metaxas government 
during the four-year period just finished.s* 

During the Metaxas regime and the occupa 
tion, disputes arose about the election of the 
archbishop which caused strong feeling at the 
time, the church in Greece being closely inter 
twined with state affairs. Growing out of these 
disputes, the following studies have been pub 
lished since the occupation: I. Th. Panagopou 
los, To apxvemioxomixov Snrnua (1946); P. E. 
Poulitsas, yéous wodureias nai éxxAnoias eri 
éxdoyns émioxorwv (1946); and P. I. Panagio 
takos, 'H éxAXoy7}) rot apxrericnxorou ‘APnvav 
(1946). They are attempts to explain the rela- 
tionship that exists in Greece between church 
and state. 

Metaxas’ defiant “No!” to the Italian de 
mands on October 28, 1940 and the Italian at 
tack on Greece that at once followed opened a 
new phase in the history of Greece 
phlet literature appeared until the German in- 
vasion in April 1941 drove it underground, 
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where it remained during the occupation, but 
there was much writing on Greece abroad. But 
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the greater part of the accounts of Greece during 
and immediately before the occupation was 
published shortly after the liberation in October 
1944. First, in the United States, Kostas Kot- 
zias, demarch of Athens « sitica under the 
Metaxas government, publisned a book on 
Greece’s glorious achievement during the war, 
‘EAAaGs : 6 moXdeuos, Kai 7 d0Ea Tns (New York, 
1943). His story concentrates on the events of 
1940-41 and is told from the point of view of the 
Metaxas government. The Greek White Book, 
which is a collection of documents relating to 
Italy’s aggression against Greece, was issued at 
the beginning of the war by the ministry of for- 
eign affairs in Greek, French, English, and Ger- 
man.39 In Oi 60 woXEuor, 1940-1941 (2 vols., 
1945-46) D. A. Kokkinos has told the story of 
the Greek-Italian-German war from both a po- 
litical and a military viewpoint. General Alexan- 
der Papagos, who was in command of the Greek 
forces in Albania in 1940-41, has written two 
books on the campaign, setting forth the lack of 
preparedness of the army and the brave showing 
that it made notwithstanding.#? Other accounts 
of the war were written by Z. N. Papamichalo- 
poulos, 'O woXeuos ‘EXXados kat “ALovos, 1940- 
gi (1945) and D. Zapheiropoulos, ‘O €AXAnvo- 
traducos Kai €AAnvoyEpuaviKos TONELOS, 1940-4I 
(1945). There is also an account in the form of a 
diary of the campaign, with the title To £exivnua 
THs viKns (1946), by N. P. Mangiorakos. A de- 
fense of the Metaxas dictatorship and of the 
conduct of the war was written by A. P. 
Tambakopoulos, ‘O pvées ris duxraropias 
(1945), and another by the former minister 
of press and tourism under Metaxas and later 
with the Greek government-in exile, Th. Niko- 
loudes, with the title ‘H) éAAnveKn Kpiots 
(Cairo, 1945). Admiral A. FE. Sakellariou 
brought out a book, ‘H @éais rns “EAXados 
eis TOV delrEepoy mayKoouLovy ToNenov (New 
York, 1944), explaining the causes for Greece’s 
involvement in the war. G. A. Vlachos, editor 
of the newspaper Aathimerini and author of 


39H ivadcar érifeots xara ris ‘ENXados ; L’agres- 
contre la Gréce; Italy’s aggression 
and Der italienische.Uberfall auf 
All four were issued simultaneously in 
Athens in 1940, immediately after Italy’s attack. 
There was also an edition published in the United 
States, entitled The Greek White Book (Washington, 
1943). 
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the famous open letter of defiance to Hitler in 
1941, has gathered the leading articles that ap- 
peared in his newspaper during 1940-41 and 
published them in a volume entitled “Ap#pa 
Tov 7o€uou (1945), shortly after the end of the 
occupation. Homer I. Papadopoulos has told 
of the resistance put up by the Greeks to the 
Germans at the Pass of Istimbey in April 1941 
in "Amo 76 nuepodoy.6 pov (1946). 

Then came the occupation of Greece, and 
there was an outpouring of literature on both 
sides of the Atlantic in praise of Greece and her 
part in the war against Germany and Italy, of 
which a selection of the better material had to 
be made. Le miracle grec, printed in Lisbon in 
1941 under the pseudonym of ‘Atticus,” ap- 
peared later in New York in English under the 
author’s real name.4 Dilys Powell (Mrs. Hum- 
fry Payne, wife of the late director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Athens) wrote Remem- 
ber Greece (London, 1941). A. C. Sedgwick, 
Athens correspondent of the New York Times, 
produced Tell Sparta (Boston, 1945) (Sedgwick 
was among the first of the Allies to enter Athens 
at the time of the liberation). Other similar 
works are Stanley Casson, Greece against the 
Axis (Washington, n.d.); W. Byford-Jones, The 
Greek trilogy: resistance, liberation, revolution 
(London and New York, 1945), which continues 
the story from the period of occupation to the 
chaotic era following; Compton Mackenzie, 
Wind of freedom (London, 1944); and Leigh 
White, The long Balkan night (New York, 1944), 
an excellent account of his experiences in the 
Balkans and in Greece by a correspondent who 
was wounded while the Germans were invading . 
this country. An anthology of cartoons that ap- 
peared in the British press during the war was 
edited by S. L. Hourmouzios under the title 
Salute to Greece (London, 1942). 

Experiences in Greece during the occupation 
have been amply described by the Greeks them- 
selves. After it was over, Phokion Demetriades 
published a collection of his poignant sketches 
of scenes in Athens during the terrible famine of 
the winter of 1941-42, calling it Shadow over 
Athens (New York, 1946). In Lrparomedo rod 
Xatédapiov (1945) Th. Kornaros has vividly set 
forth the horrors of the German prison camp 
Haidari near Daphni. T. Lappas in ‘H ogayy 
tov Avarouou (1945) has told the story of the 
massacre at Distomo, in the Helicon region. A. 
Voltairakis has told of the work of the Gestapo 


4 Stephen Lavra, The Greek miracle (1943). 
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in Greece in Eis tiv tbanpeciay ths VKeoraro 
(1946); and P. Vardis with Of xAotBes (1946) 
has given a lively description of the cages in 
which prisoners were transported to Haidari 
for torture and execution. These books are all 
illustrated. 

The destruction wrought on works of art or 
on ancient remains in Greece during the occupa 
tion was the subject of a study by the Monu 
ments, Fine Arts, and Archives Sub-commission 
of the Central Mediterranean Force (C.M.F.), 
who have compiled a handbook entitled Works 
of art in Greece, the Greek islands and the Dodeca- 
nese (London, 1946), published by the British 
Committee on the Preservation and Restitution 
of Works of Art, Archives, and Other Material 
in Enemy Hands. It is one of a series of five 
booklets that not only give an account of the 
losses and survivals during the 
Italy, Malta, Germany, and Austria? but also 
provide a convenient check list of the important 
collections of art in those countries. D. Gato- 
poulos has written ‘loropia 7Hs Karoxys (n.d.) 
in four parts, “with a collection,” title 
continues, “of historical and literary anecdotes 


war in Greece, 


as the 


of the years 1940-44.” Aatkn dixarcocivy els Tas 
édevHepas mepioxas THs bro KaToxnv ‘EdAaédos 
(1945) by D. I. Zepos is a study of popular jus- 
tice as administered in the regions of Greece 
that did not come under German or Italian 
occupation. 

Greece’s economic troubles under the occu 
pation are described in part as they affected the 
Ionian Islands by K. P. Kosmetatos-Phokas in 
‘H elcaywy?) THs itaduayns lovixyns dpaxuys els 
tHv ‘Exravnoov, 1941-43 (1946). A complete 
sample set of inflation currency issued under 
the occupation has been gathered to illustrate 
the conditions then prevailing and has been 
bound in a booklet under the title, Oixovoyixn 
‘EAAaéos, 
In this connection 


ouvTpi3n THs "Ampirtos 1941-No€éu- 
Bp.os 1944 (1946). should 
be mentioned the work of an earlier date by a 
German refugee on Germany’s economic pene- 
tration of the Balkans: P. Einzig, Bloodless 
invaston (London, 1938). 

Literature about Greek resistance to the au 
thorities of occupation by the resistance 
the EAM-ELAS, sprang up abundantly. after 
is mostly 


pa rty, 


the departure of the Germans and 
biased and controversial. There is an illustrated 
album entitled Ilpwrouayra: Pucvacrynpiov Tis 
Nevrepias (1945), the anonymous story of the 

# Only the parts of Germany and Austria under 


British authority are included. 
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execution of numbers of communists (KKE) by 
the Germans in May 1944 and at other times.43 
L. Moraites, Av’ r 
(1946), tells of the resistance movement in con 


avraptixo THs Povyedns 


tinental Greece (Roumelia). The ‘Apyeto ’"E@m- 
Kns avtioraons (1946 ) is a periodical start- 
ed by the EAM in order to preserve all source 
material of the resistance movement. So far, 
only two numbers have appeared. 

Greece’s military experiences and achieve 
ments on behalf of the Allies during the war 
have also received much attention. I. D. Mou 
rellos has written the story of the battle of 
Crete in May 1941,44 which, though lost by the 
Greeks, delayed the course of the German ad 
vance in Russia. Th. G. Papamanolis, a Greek 
war correspondent, has told of his adventures 
during the bombardment of Belgrade and his 
escape to Athens.45 "EXAnves modeuiorés O77) 
Méon ‘Avarodn (1945) gives an account by B. 
Nepheloudes of the achievement of the Greek 
forces fighting in the Middle East. M. Marketos 
published in the United States ‘Hl 'EAXas ord 
at the crossroads] (New 


York, 1946). The activities of a secret Greek or 


oTavpodpoe K reece 


ganization that worked in Italy after September 

3 until the entrance of the Allies in 
1944 are told by E. A. Averoff.%* The contri- 
bution of Greece to the second World War is 
summed up by E. KR. T 


‘EdXXAados orn guppaxeKy vikn (1945) 


June 


sellos in "H. avpBorn 7s 
rhe part 
“Vasilissa 
E’stia, 
other 


plaved in the war by the destrover 


Olga” is recounted by the editor of 
\. A. Kyrou, who has 

small books on Greece’s part in the war.47 An 
other booklet of this sort is ‘H 'EAXas els rov 


written several 


43 Other accounts of the development of the re- 
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{IQO45), ID 
EAA, 1Q4! 
Mans 1044 
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modepov (1946) by S. P. Sellenas. Emmanuel 
Tsouderos, prime minister of the Greek govern- 
ment-in-exile in London and in Cairo, has pre- 
sented two collections of his speeches made on 
behalf of Greece during his term of office.4* He 
has also written a brochure, ‘EAAnviKés avwpya- 
Nes o779 Méon ’Avazodn (1946), on the rebel- 
lion of the Greek navy in Egypt in 1944, and 
another on the feeding of Greece during the 
occupation, 'O émvoitiapos, 1941-44 (1946). 

The Germans brought with them to Greece 
many books, so that many German editions of 
the ancient Greek classics and other standard 
German works that have disappeared from Ger- 
many can still be found in Athens. They 
brought along also, for the consumption of their 
personnel, much propaganda literature, some of 
which has been acquired by the library to com- 
plete the record: P. Hiltebrand, Der Kampf ums 
Mittelmeer (Stuttgart, 1941); P. Schmitz- 
Kairo, Die arabische Revolution (Leipzig, 1942); 
G. J. Graf, Wir marschieren gegen Griechenland 
(Saarlautern, 1941), a German infantryman’s 
account; R. Bathe and E. Glodschey, Der 
Kampf um den Balkan (Berlin, 1942), an ac- 
count of the war in Jugoslavia; and G. Wirsing, 
Der masslose Kontinent: Roosevelts Kampf um 
die Weltheerschaft (Jena, 1942). From the Italian 
side are Benito Mussolini’s speeches in Greek 
translation,#? a publication of the Italian Insti- 
tute of Higher Studies for Greece. 

The uprising of December 1944 that followed 
hard upon liberation provoked a flood of litera- 
ture, particularly from the EAM-ELAS side of 
the political fence. Only the more important ti- 
tles will be noted here.s° The society “Abel” pub- 
lished That is KKE—EAM—ELAS in Greece 
(Athens, 1945), with the text in English, Greek, 
and French. Abroad there appeared works by 
R. Capell, Simiomata: a Greek notebook, 1944-45 
(London, 1945), and by Léon Mare, Les heures 
douloureuses de la Gréce libérée; Journal dun 
témoin, oct. 1944-janvier 1945 (Paris, 1947).5" 

The efforts that are being put forth to rebuild 

4 Aéyou (New York, 1942) and Vvapes xai Advyou 
(Athens, 1946). 

49‘°Q) MovacoAXn Kai 7 abroxparopia (1937). 

’ Noteworthy Greek titles are: M. LouNpDEMis, ‘O 


peyaros Aexeuspns (1945); Joannis ZEvGos ZéByos), 


‘H Aaah avticragn rod AexeuSpn Kai 7d veoedAAnvixd + 


rpo8dnua (1945); Kostas KARAGIORGIS, Pipw amo 76 


Aexéu8pn (1945); and Themistocles D. Tsatsos, 


‘O AexepSpoos, 1: 
s' Léon Mare 


Mapxartwraros. 


14 (1945). 


is a pseudonym for Aewvidas 
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Greece from its ruins are described in a series of 
well-printed books issued by the ministry of re- 
construction (‘Tzouvpyetoy ’Avoixcdounoews), 
which set forth the needs of the country as well 
as plans for the program. First, there are 
Ilivaxes Katacrtpoday oixodouav ris ‘EAAA6os 
[Tables showing destroyed buildings in Greece] 
(1946); many of the booklets were written by 
the minister of reconstruction, K. A. Doxiades, 
notably Kataorpod¢es oikicuav [Destruction of 
settlements], Oikuorixés pederes [Studies in 
housing]; Oixeozexn modutixn [Housing policy], 
for the rebuilding of the houses of the country, 
with a twenty-year plan, and Oixovouixy modc- 
TUK) Ola THY avotKOdOunoWw TAY oikKLoUaV THs 
xwpas [Economic policy for the rebuilding of the 
settlements of the country]. In the same series 
A. N. Loizos has made a study of the lighting 
problems in the new houses that have been put 
up, under the title “O 7Avacuds els THY apyure- 
Kroviknv. All these were published in 1946. In 
the same series there is to be a four-volume 
study of the rebuilding problem in the Dodeca- 
nese, of which the first volume only, the intro- 
duction, has appeared.*? 

In the years immediately following libera- 
tion, problems for Greece as the result of the war 
were much discussed. G. Vasiliades published 
‘HE EXAas Kal moduriKy Kal orpaTwwtiKkh Oéeaus 
THs Mecoyeiov Oadacons {Greece and the politi- 
cal and strategic position of the Mediterranean] 
(1946); and N. I. Papadimitriou with G. A. 
Botses, Puari 9 “EAXas (n7aee duxacoobvn [Why 
Greece asks for justice] (1946). There is the 
Report of the Allied Mission To Observe the Greek 
Elections (AMFOGE) (Washington, 1946) and 
also G. Lambrinos’ attack on the monarchy in 
Greece, ‘H povapxia ornv ‘EXXaba (1945). On 
economic problems G. S. Alexiades has written 
Tewoikovouia Kal yewmoXuTinn Tov éAANViKOV 
xwpwy [Land economy and land policy of the 
Greek countries] (1945; 2d ed., 1946); S. P. Ky- 
riakides, ‘O €AAnvixos (wriKds Yapos amo ris 
apxa.oTynros wexpe onuepov [Greek Lebensraum 
from antiquity to the present] (1945); S. N. Ma- 
rinatos, ‘H éAXa@s Kai 6 éAAnviKds TrodTLOMOds 
ws guvaprnaes oikovouKns dieEddov [Greece 
and Greek civilization as results of economic 
expansion} (1945; published in English, Athens, 
1946); and A. Livadeus, ‘H olxovoyixn wdevpa 
Tov éAAnviKOD mpoBAnuaros |The economic side 
of the Greek problem] (1945). B. Panou has pre- 

3? Awdexavnaos: TeTpatouos wedéern Tod ‘Trovupyeiou 
*Avoixodounoews Kal cuvepyatay tou brd thy brelOuvow 
rod K. 'A. Aogcadn, Part I, Tevixy repe-ypady (1947). 
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sented an economic analysis of the country in 
‘H = vixn rys Snuokpatias avadnucoupyia Tis 
“EdAados [The victory of democracy is the re- 
creation of Greece] (1945). : 

In the field of bibliography attempts have 
been made by the booksellers to publish lists of 
current editions on all subjects. A. Zambakis 
started a quarterly, BiBAcdd@idos (1947 ), 
which is now in its fourth vear. B. N. Gregoriades 
issued an ‘EANAnrikn BiBAcoypadia in 1946, 
which appears sporadically,53 and is edited by 
the well-known writer, Kostas Kairofilas. Both 
the foregoing contain articles of interest to the 
biblhiophile and the historian, as well as lists of 
current publications. E. G. Vaghionakis, 
Tevixn “EXAnvixn BiB.coypadia, came out in 
four volumes in 1933-37; it resumed publication 
in January 1947, with Volume V; two fascicles 
were issued for that year, and nothing has ap 
peared since. The Institut frangais d’Athénes 
has begun to publish a Bulletin analytique de 
hihbliographie (Athens, 1047 }. 
which so far covers the years 1945-48. Each 
year the editors propose to issue, along with the 
record for the current year, the record for one 
year previous to 1945 in inverse order until 1940 
is reached.54 Bibliographical work on earlier pe- 
riods has also progressed. The library has now 
the work of N. G. Politis, the ‘EXAnvixn 
BiBr.oypadia (1909-27), complete as far as is- 
sued, covering the years 1907-20. The project 
of the Academy of Athens, the “EAAnrixy 
BiPrX.0ypadia, 1800-1863, by D.S. Ghines and 
V. G. Mexas (1939-41), which is by way of 
continuation of Emile Legrand’s great work, the 


hellénique 


Bibliographie hellénique (11 vols.; Paris, t&85 
1928),55 has now reached the vear 1855. The edi- 
tors report that the third and last volume is 
ready for publication. Special bibliographies 
have been prepared for the island of Cyprus: a 
new edition of Claude D. Cobham’s An attempt 
at a bibliography of Cyprus,® published by G. 
Jeffery (Nicosia, 1929); and N. G. Kyriazis, 
Kumpiaxyn BiBdcoypadia (Larnaka, 1935). The 


$3 The last issue was Vol. III, No. 6 (1940) 


5$ This somewhat confusing plan makes it 
sary to refer to the issues by the year covere 
bibliography rather than by the year of publicati 


5S Legrand’s work stoppe d at the 


year 17 

the new work begins at 1800, leaving ten very 
portant years untouched except by the imperfect 
work of A. P. VRETOS, NeoedAnvixy didodoyvia (1854 


s6 The library has the 2d ed., 1889; 3d ed., 1894; 
4th ed., 1900; and sth ed., 1g08—all published in 


Nicosia. 
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Patriarchate of Alexandria has presented a set of 
the Karadoyot ris Harpiapyixns BeBdcobjKns, 
of which three volumes have so far appeared 
1945 manu 

scripts and (in part) the early printed editions 

For Chios, Philip Argenti has published A 
bibliography of Chios from classical times to 1936 
(Oxford, 1940). Andrea Horvath published Oty- 
ypoeNAnviky BiBroypadia (Budapest, 1940), 


(Alexandria, 47), covering the 


a bibliography of the works of Greek writers 
printed in Hungary. 

Some effort has been made to fill out the sec 
None of 
\. Krikos, ’H 
and Th. 


Tov é\Anvixav ayoAav ev 


tion on the activities of Greeks abroad 


the titles are recent: there are 
fleas Tov EAANVio od év "Auepixy (tars); 
Athanasiou, Ilepi 
Povuaviga, 1644-1821 (1898). There is also an 
unusual item, IIpaxrixa rod rpwrov ray év Pwo 
Tatyaviw [Min 


utes of the first meeting of the Greek League in 


aia ‘EXAnvwy ovvedpiou év 


(Rostov-on-Don, 
t tle page | 


} 
anrogy 


Russia, held in ‘Tag 
1917), with text and in Greek and 
Russian; ¢ 


rov Kecsk 


, finally, ‘loropia rod éAAnriauoti 
‘tf, an account of the Greek commu- 
(Buda 


with text and title-page in Greek 


nity of Kecskemét by Ivan Hajnéczy 


pest, 1939), 
and Hungarian 

Many pamphlets on American activities in 
the Near East, 


1 
heen 


missionary or education il, have 
collecte 3 besides the following books 
P. FE. Shaw, American contacts with the Eastern 
1870 (Chicago, 1937); a series of 
Helen C. M. Davis 
title Some aspects of religious [1h 


(New York 


That they may have 


churches, 1820 
documents published by 
under the 
f nationals in the Near East 
London, 1938); S 
life (New York, 1941), the story of the American 
University of Beirut; Vot lo me only 
by Caleb Gates, of Robert College; and, 
Adeline House’s account of the 
in Bulgaria and in 

founder of the American 
onika, her husband, John Henry House, under 
the title, 4 life for the Balkans (New York and 
London, 1939). Here should also | 


1 
letters, 


{ Pring ( ton, 


Susan 
Greece ot the 


Farm School in Sal 


ve Mentioned a 
collection of manuscript shed 
history of the Protestant 
Athens during 
and A. Ph. Constantine 


the library by H. W. 


Cie 


unpubl 
and important for th 
church in Greece, written from 


74 by George 
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Many additions have been made to the sec- 
tion of the library called the “‘Eastern Ques- 
tion,” already rich in material on Near Eastern 
diplomacy, the history of the Balkan countries, 
and their relations with Greece. One must be 
reminded in this connection that the Greeks do 
not consider themselves a Balkan country. In 
view of the events of the last ten years, many of 
these additions will seem out of date, but they 
may become important later. They include: 
J. Pichon, Le purtage du Proche-Orient (Paris, 
1938); V. J. Puryear, Jnternational economics 
and diplomacy in the Near East (Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1935), which the writer calls a study of 
British policy in the Levant; H. H. Cumming, 
Franco-British rivalry in the post-war Near East: 
the decline of French influence (London, 1938); 
P. E. Moseley, Russian diplomacy and the open- 
ing of the Eastern question in 1838-1839 (Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1934); D. Polyzos, H "EXas ev 
TH divy Tov mayKoouiov TodEuOu [Greece in the 
eddy of the World War] (1928); Léon La- 
mouche, Quinze ans @’histoire balkanique, 1904 
1918 (Paris, 1928); M. Dendias, L’organisation 
du Proche-Orient et le mouvement de rap proche- 
ment balkanique (Paris, 1935); N. B. Vlachos, 
To pakedorixov ws acts TOU avaTrodiKov (nT 
patos, 1878-1908 [The problem of Macedonia as 
a phase of the Eastern question] (1935) 5° and 
B. Dertilis, Le probleme de la dette publique des 
états balkaniques (Athens, 1936). 
in Les Macédo-roumains (Bucharest, 1937) has 
written a historical and descriptive sketch of the 


Romanian populations in the peninsula. Em 


Th. Capedan 


phasis on the border troubles between Greece 
and her neighbors is made by George E. Mylo 
nas in The Balkan states, an introduction to their 
history (St. Louis, 1946); and by S. A. Gyali 
stras in ‘O ‘EAAnviouds Kai of Badkavixol yei- 
roves TOU KaTa Tovs TENEVTALoUs ypovous [Hellen- 
Balkan 
lhese are naturally 
but L. S. Stavrianos, 


a Greek-American, has written on the same sub 


ism and its neighbors during recent 


years] (1945) written from 


the Greek point of view; 


ject, with strong slavophile leanings, in Balkan 
federation (Northampton, Mass., 1944). Since 
the recent war in Albania, the question of pos 
session of Northern Epirus has burst forth again 
fiercely with a flood of pamphlets, of which only 


B. Patselis, 


the most important are listed: N 

58 This forms No. 16 of the series published in 
Athens by Nikos A. Bees, the editor of the By 
cantinisch-neugriechische Jahrb: 
“Texte und 
griechischen Philologic 


cher, under the title 
Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neu 
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‘H Bopetos "Hretpos kal ra duoika THs cbvopa 
{Northern Epirus and her natural boundaries] 
(1945); and Karakxauyévn “Hiecpos (1945) by 
G. Papamanolis, who draws attention to the 
contribution made by Greece to the war in con- 
trast to the close collaboration of Albania with 
the Axis powers. Some contributions to this 
border problem that were made before the war 
have been added: K. Ch. Skenderis, ‘lovopia 
THS ApKaias Kal cvyxXpovov Moc yor o\ews (1928) 
and NuuBodai eis rnv iaropiav rHs Moa xoTo\ews 
(1939) both studies of the history of the North- 
ern Epirot town of Moschopolis. Skenderis has 
also written a historical sketch of events in 
Northern Epirus from the summer of 1913 
(when Albania was proclaimed a kingdom and 
Northern Epirus was ceded to it) to October 
1914, covering the attendant agitation for au- 
tonomy of the district until its occupation by 
Greek troops at the outbreak of the first World 
War, under the title "O Bopeconmecpwrikos aywr, 
1914 (1929). Greco-Bulgarian relations — re- 
ceived some attention, particularly in the mat- 
ter of atrocities.59 In Bulgaria, past and present 
(Manchester, 1936), George Clenton Logio has 
attacked the British for causing the troubles in 
Bulgaria (although British, Logio writes with a 
manner and and C 
Gerard has made a study of the race problem in 
Les Bulgares de la Volga et le 


strong Bulgarian bias); 
s Slaves du Danube 
To pass to Bulgaria’s other Bal- 
kan neighbors, there are G. Valentini, Contributi 


(Paris, 1939). 
la cronologia albanese (2 vols.; Rome, 1942), a 
publication of the Italian Academy; L. Voino- 
vitch, Histotre de Dalmatte ; Paris, 1934); 
Ee Digovitch, La Dalm tte et les problémes de 
P Adriatique 
Alexander of 
Sforza, Pachitch et UVunion des Yougoslaves 
[1938?]); M. Nintchitch, La 
vosniaque, 1gOS—og, et les patssances européennes 
(3 vols.; Paris, 1937); and B. E. Schmitt, The 
Bosnia (Cx mbridge, 1937). An 
important documentary addition to the earlier 
history of Serbia has been made by A. Soloviev 


(2 vols. 


Graham, 
1938); C 


(Lausanne, 1044); S. 


Jugoslavia (London, 


(Paris, crise 


} 


annexation of 


>THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE, Kara doyos 


ray UTO Tay Opyavewv rov BovAyapiKod KoutTaTtov boo 
dovnlertwv Opfoddswyv év Maxkedovia kal Opaxn xara ra 


reNevTaia wevTe éTn 4 


Constantinople, 1904 
‘H Maipn Bi3d0s trav BovNyapuay éyxAnuarwr eis 
Thy avatroduKny Makedoviay kai dutixny Opaxny, 1Q4I- 

*AGn- 
; and D. S. STEPHANIDES, 


éxfeais Tar Kabnynray 
‘ - 
IQ45 


BotA\yapou ws oiKe 


TO44: TAVETLO TN MiWY 
vav OcecoaXovinns 


“EXAnves xal 


eis THY Badkavixny (1945). 
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the sixth part, “Fontes 

scripti,” of which the first volume has bee 
lished, Diplomata Graeca re 
Serviae (Belgrade, 1936), 


“Fontes rerum 
Chey edited 
lingua Graeca 


the series 
have 
con- 
n pub 
gum et imperatorum 


. l- 
Greek 


containing the 
texts with Serbian translation, and with intro- 
ductory French and 
Little has been acquired directly from Romania 
since the war, except some numbers of the 
Revista tstorica ri wr and of the Echos d’Ori 
ent, which has lately been 
and has become 
still under the 
Some 


explanations in Serbian. 


a rred to Paris 
les études byz 
Pére V. Li 


been ac 


the fonts d nt ines, 

iurent. 
quired: the 
ill-fated lar 
tde la 


a lanu 


direction: of 


prewar items have 
five-volume 


N. lorga 


orient 


history by the 
, Histoire des Roumains et 
le (Bucharest, 1937); G. I. 
énigme et un miracle historique: le peuple rou 
(Bucharest, 1937); H. Bolitho, Rowmania 
under King Carol (New 
work of lorga’s 


main 
York, 1940); an older 


Correspondance diploma 


roumaine sous le rot Charle s I (Paris, 1923); and 


J. V. Poppov, La 


élations bulgaro-rowmaines 


He rage of 
Dohroudja et les 
(Liége, 

There is 


a Geneva 


1935) 

much local history written in 
often of little 
authors are marked not so much by 
learning as by vigorous local patriotism. This is 
frequently true of the sn Never 
theless, | great 
value for preserving inscriptions, nam 


Greece, seemu gly importance, 
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such efforts are sometimes 


sons and localities, and local leger 
names of the subs lication of a 
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volume place may 
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smail editions. 
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‘O oixos Mapuopa (10937). 


account of the family of Marmora, 
‘rete. The 
of P. K. Kriares 
volume . date 
1866. P. Bor 
sean wrote an account of the part taken by the 
ren in L’occupation 
(Thonon en 
N.1 Papadaki produced an economic study of 
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bringing t 
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in very brief form;® Ph. Zannetos planned a his- 
tory from the British occupation to 1910, the 
date of first publication, but finished only two 
volumes, bringing the account up to 1898.7 In 
two books, under the titles ‘O “Axpiras rod 
‘EAAnvixovd vorov |The outpost of the Greek 
South] (1945) and ‘H Yox7 77s Kiapou (1946), 
N. K. Lanitis has published songs and _ stories 
illustrating the customs of Cyprus, with legends 
and historical accounts to show the Greek char- 
acter of the inhabitants and to vindicate their 
claims to be joined to Greece. Kumpiaxai Xzrov- 
dai (Nicosia, 1937-——), issued by the Society of 
Cypriot Studies in Nicosia, has published 
twelve volumes to the time of the writing of this 
article. I. K. Myrianthopoulos has made a con- 
tribution to the history of Cyprus under the 
Turks (1570-1878) in the form of a biography of 
Xartnyewpyakns Kopvéows, 6 dvepunveds ris 
Kompov, 1779-1809 (Nicosia, 1934). An impor- 
tant genealogical work bearing on the history of 
Cyprus is the history of the Frangoudi family, 
published in Athens by one of its members.® 

A rash of publication on the Dodecanese 
broke out before the war and has only recently 
calmed down with the annexation of the islands 
to Greece. Enumeration here of much of the 
pamphlet literature produced is unnecessary; 
one need name only the most important. The 
history of Karpathos (Scarpanto) has been writ 
ten by M. G. Michaelides-Nouaros®’ and is now 
complete. The same writer has collaborated 
with T. E. Evangelides in a history of the 
island of Kasos.7° There is also an ‘loropuxov 
apxetov Kaoov (3 vols., 1037-38), edited 
by N. G. Mavris, until recently governor 
of the Dodecanese. Other islands have re- 
ceived their share of attention. Philip P. Ar- 
genti and S. P. Kyriakides have produced a 
monumental historical! and biographical work 
on the island of Chios, ‘H Xtos rapa rots 
yewypados Kal repinynrats {Chios in the ac 


counts of geographers and travelers} (3 vols., 


1946), a de luxe publication in which all pas- 


® ‘Ioropia ths vrhoov Kimpov ... (Larnaca, 1910) 


t 


‘loropia rhs vnoov Kirpov amd ths ayytKis 


KaTOX?s weXpt onpepov ... (Larnaca, 1g1O-11 


*§G.S. FRANGOUDIS (I. 2. bpayxotdns), ‘loropia 


Kat yeveadoyla T7s meyadns KvumpiaKyns oiKkoyeveias 


PpayKolédn kai ray avy yertxa@v olnoyevecav (193Q). 


 “Ioropia rns vnoov Kapradov Awbexavnoov and Tay 
APXQAwTaTwWY YpOoreY MEX PL onuepov ...'\19.40-40). 
? ‘loropia rns vngov Kaoov ard trav apxaoratrwr 


xpovwr péexpt tv Kal” Huds (1935). 
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sages relating to Chios in travelers from the 
eighth to the twentieth centuries are reproduced 
at length, with their translations into Greek. 
Argenti has also edited the previously unpub- 
lished work of the late Constantine A. Sgouros, 
‘loropia THs vncov Xiov amd Tay apyaoratwy 
Xpovwv péxpt Tov 1700 w.X. (1937). Finally, 
there is P.G. Karakassonis, ‘loropia rns ameXev- 
fepwoews THs Xiov kara 76 1912 [History of the 
liberation of Chios in 1912] (1928), which, with 
a collection of pamphlets on various biographi- 
cal and historical subjects relating to Chios 
presented to the library by Constantine Aman- 
dos, completes the account of the material on 
that island. As to the smaller islands of the 
Aegean, for Skyros there are ‘H vicos Lxtpos 
(1901) by M. Konstantinides, and Mme Niki L. 
Perdika’s collection of sketches, folk stories, and 
pictures that belongs as much to the field of lit- 
erature as to history.7! On Skiathos and the sur- 
rounding islands there is T. E. Evangelides, 
‘H vycos Skiafos cal al repli altav vnaldes 
(1913); and D. K. Hatzikostantes has written a 
history of the town of Karystos, on the island of 
Euboea.? The venerable mayor of Hydra, A. 
Lignos, who edited some years ago the archives 
of the island and of the Koundouriotes family, 
has published the first volume of his ‘lo7opia 
THs vnoov “Tépas (1946), covering the period 
from the beginnings until 1821. I. S. Stamatiou 
in ‘H Y@arpia cal 6 Hopos (1937) gives a his- 
torical account of Poros and places adjacent on 
the mainland of the Argolid. Two booklets on 
K ythnos have been added,’ and a history of the 
island of Cythera (Cerigo).74 The late D. P. 
Paschalis started the publication of a bibliogra- 
phy of the Cyclades,’5 which appeared in three 
fascicles and remains incomplete. It is a cata- 


logue of works written by Greek or foreign 

7 Nxdpos: "Evrurwmoes kal reprypadai, ioropixa kal 
Naoypagika onuctwuara, On Kal Gia, prnueca Tov 
Aoyou rod Aaod (2 vols., 1940-43). 
7? "lotopia tis Kaptorov ard trols apxaorarous 
xpovovs (1947). 

73. A. N. VALLENDAS, ‘Iaropia rns vncov Kivou 
ard Trav apxawrarwv xpovwy péxpc Tav Kab’ nuas, 
yyocwY TOV 


mpos Tv TaY dmoTayav 


and Antonios GOUNARIS, 'H Ki§vos: 


axeTiComern 
Aly aiov (1896); 
yewypadia, ioropia, Hin, Giua... 
74M 

1940). 


1938). 

K. PETROCHEILOS, ‘Ioropia rns vnoov Kv6n- 

paw 
75 KuxAdadixh BiBAcoAoyia, Hrow Karadoyos Tav amd 

Tov 1A’ aiévos péxpt onmepov... 

vnowy bd Te ‘EAAnrwv Kai fevav yewypadnhertur Kai 

- (1939-40). 


repli rav Kux\adwv 


isropnfevTwr . . 
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travelers or historians from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the present day and covers (1) Siph- 
nos, (2) Melos-Kimolos, and (3) Sikinos and 
Seriphos. The same writer produced many de 
scriptive and historical booklets on the island of 
Andros, of which there are several in the library, 
besides his history, ‘H “Avdpos, #r0c ‘loropia 7s 
VNTOU ATO TOV APXALOTATWY XPOVWY LEX PL THI 
Kal’ nuas (2 vols., 1925 Two pamphlets on 
Thasos have been added: G. Papaevstratiou, 
‘Ioropia trys vnoov Oacov (Alexandria, 1922), 
and S. Mertzidis, Qagvaxa (Cavalla, rorr). A 
periodical devoted to Samos has appeared, the 
"Apxetov Lauov; 
Il (1946-47) have 
N. Zapheiriou. There was added also an older 
work on Samos, the ‘Ioropia 77s Lauov (Samos, 
1912) of I. D. Vakirtzis, which carried the his 
torical account up to 1834. For the 
Paros, kK. 
written ‘H Ilapos, aro thy adpyarntra ds 77 
ovyxporn éroxn (1937). E. E. Valsamis and N. 
S. Lampadarides have written a short h — 
account of Proconnesus - the adjace nt islanc 
in the Sea of Marmora.? 
Michael T, Laskaris’ 
du XVIITI® siécle a’ 
francais (Athens, 1939), 
enumeration to the 
Photopoulos has 
Macedonian 
are two accounts of Serres, one by Evangelos G. 
Stratis,72 and another by Petros Th. P% 
covering the period 1383-1913.79 For Thessaly, 
the book by E. G. 
TOV LUGONOY LKQV VY POVWY MEX PLT TS TpoTapTNaEws 
alrys els THY ‘EXXaba (7881) (Volo, 1926), which 
carries the story of the town up to the 
tion of Thessaly to Greece, and Victor Dous 
manis’ ‘Ioropia rs OecoaXias (2 vols., 1925-26) 
are both useful. P. Papachristodoulou has writ 
ten on the essential hellenism of the 


but, so far, only Volumes I and 


been published. The editor is 


island 
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Thrace and their right to be considered Greek.' 
Older kK. Svol OJ yOUloOS " ‘i Opakn 
bro (Constantit 


So 


works are D 
THv éedAAnvikny dLoiknou ople, 
1922), i! » author makes a strong ple 
for the 
Phrace occupied in 1920; and 
count by Myrtilos Apostoli 
town of Stenimachos.*! ‘H 
Evéeivou (1945), by Margarites Konstantinides, 
is the story of the town of Mesembria on the 
Black Sea. K. A. Zachopoulos has w 


account of the Greek 


retention by Greece of the parts o 
a historical 
les of the Thracian 


MeanuSpia rov 
PMOL 


ritten an 

Kasaba 
(home ot e celebrated 1S ‘ elons) in the 
oet Mi 


scene 


community of 


neighborhood of Smvrna;' 
chael Argyropoulos has recorde 
life in Smvrna ut Xpovixa 
THs "Avarodns (1044). 

Miscellaneous 
conclude our 
lariou, ‘H TleXorévvnoos Kata THY 
Tovpkoxpariav, 715-1821 (N. Bees fed], 
“Texte und Forscht 
neugriechischen Philologie,” No. 33) (Athens, 
1939); Antonios Meliarakis, Oixoyeveca Mauwva 
(1902), the history of a prominent family of the 
Peloponnese; K. Kalantzis, [ez 
oTaupanrol rou Mwpyna, 
another 


works on the Greek mainland 


report There are M. B. Sakel 


oe€vTEpaV 


ingen Zur 


queCades, ol 
IN01-1d72 (1928), the 
A. N. Massourides 


AXayovtaka, TOL YvupuPorai €ls THY TOTOYpAag- 


story of family; . 
av Kal toropiav trys Aeviadraridos 
Rhegopoul ‘latopia trys Marr 


(1936); N | 
veias (1938); T. S. Niros, ‘H Buriva xai ol 
Kontoes and A. Elio 
Aeixwua ths Toprvvias 
(1937), which includes a synoptic history and 
description of the towns of the region. P. K 
XNinopoullos, To Atyov dca 
ipletes the additions 


apyarcas 


npwes Tys (1939). P. N 
poulos have edited a 


OLIV 


LETOV TWY 
to the hi 
there are 


(1912), con storical 


works on the Peloponnesos. Finally, 
DE 


‘ ‘ie ‘ 
Bowrias (2 vols., 1928), and I 


OnBav Kai rns 


\. Meletopoulo 


evas, TTOPLA Tw 


Ilecpacka (1045) 


50 "() "EAAnMo pds THs Opaxns ano Tis wepiypades 


Tav repinynrav ara xpdovia rns dovXeias, we AyyAcKh 


repitnyn (1945). This is No. 5 in a series 
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historical material on Turkey and established a 
section on Georgia, which lies on the fringe of 
Greek cultural influence, but they fall beyond 
the limits of this article. 


Since this article was first written, the library 
has continued to add to its collection. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs list those books acquired 
through December 1949. 

Of a general nature are K. M. Grapsas’ 
"EAAnviKn moXuTiKy eyKuKAOTaLoela (1047 ), 
which is a parliamentary history of Greece since 
1843 (the second volume, which appeared in 
1948, brings the account up to the year 1864); 
the second volume of the ‘Io7opixai pederar of 
Ioannes K. Vogiatzidis (Salonika, 1937), which 
is a study of the Greco-Turkish agreements of 
friendship of 1930-33; and Georgios A. Petro 
poulos, "H é\Anviky cuuBorn eis THY Epevvav THs 
ioropias Tov dikaiou {The Greek contribution to 
the study of legal history] (1945), a bibliographi 
cal article; and a Greek translation of an old 
work, Georg Ludwig von Maurer’s Das grie- 
chische Volk (Heidelberg, 1835), which was made 
Pratsikas and Eustathios Ka- 
rastathis during the German occupaiion and 
published under the title "O €\Anvunds Aads eis 
Tas oxéoes TOU dSnucoiov, EKKAnoLacTLKO Kal 
rou ‘AmeXevfepwrikov 


by Cbhrestos 


idwwrikod dikalov, mpd 
"Aya@vos Kai pet’ abrov pexpe THS 31ns ‘lovdiov 
1834 [The Greek people in their relations with 
public, ecclesiastical, and private law, before the 
war of independence, and after it, until July 31, 
1834] (2 vols., 1943). A. B. Kapsis in ‘O Pryas 
Pepatos Kai al drexduxnoes Tov brodolXov €- 
Phe- 
raios and the claims of the irredentist Greeks in 


Anviguot Kata Tov 18 al@va ... {Rigas 
the eighteenth century] (2d ed., 1949) takes a 
strong nationalistic stand against the Commu 
nists who support the demands of the border 
states for Greek territory, basing his arguments 
on quotations from the national hero, Rigas. 
To the field of political history belong P. N. 
Pipinelis, ‘loropia ris €Ewrepixns moXuTiKns 77s 
‘EAAados, 1923-41 (1948); D. Gatopoulos’ biog 
raphy of ’Avépéas Mcxadaxdrovdos, 1875-1938 


(n. d.), the one-time prime minister of Greece; 
ae be 


1909-1949 (1949), in which the author recounts 


isolampros, THloAcTiKa oapavta xpovwy, 


the political events of the last forts vears, by no 
Ioannes A. 


Peponis’ biography of the leader of the revolu 


means a poor achievement; and 


tion in Greece in 1922, who now happens to 


be prime-minister, NixoAXaos HNacripas ora 


lettres inédites de J. 
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yeyovora, 1909-1945 (1947). Of a more general 
nature and reaching farther afield is a valuable 
compilation for specialists in constitutional law 
and political science in the Near East, Helen 
Miller Davis’ Constitutions, electoral laws, trea- 
ties of states in the Near and Middle East (Dur- 
ham, N.C., 1947). 

There have been several additions to the his- 
tory of the war of independence, notably Un 
voyage en Gréce en 1826, which appeared as a 
serial in a French magazine.*3 The papers of 
Andreas Londos of Vostitza, a leader of the 
revolution, were in process of being published 
by his family before the first World War, 
‘loropixov apxEetov Tot otparnyov ‘Avdpeov 
Aovrov, 1797-1847 (1914-16). Since the first 
two volumes were published, covering the years 
1789 to 1824, no later ones have appeared. 
What seems to be a rare acquisition, at least not 
known to the bibliographers in Greece, is a book 
published in New York, Petros Mengous, Nar 
rative of a Greek soldier: containing anecdotes and 
occurrences tllustrating the character and manners 
of the Greeks and Turks in Asia Minor, and de 
tatling events of the late war in Greece, in which 
the author was engaged ... (1830). 
There are also 'O Nexnrapas (Nixnras Srapuare- 
NorrovAos) (1942), by Emmanuel Th. Gregoriou; 
OL Kprefndes rot Eikootéva (1948), by one of 
the family, Theodore A. Kriezis; and Oavaons 
Acaxos (1949), by Takis Lappas, to conclude 
the list of personal exploits during the revolu 
tion. The contribution of the Dodecanesian is- 


actively 


land of Kassos has been recounted by-Emman 
Protopsaltis, "H ovuBodrn tHs Kaocou 
eis THY EAANVEKHY EravagTac TOU 1821 (1930), 
which the author states is based on hitherto 
unpublished records. Apostolos E. Vakalopou- 
los, of the University of Salonika, has made a 


uel G. 


study of the revolutionary forces in regard to 
their morale, organization, and psychology, in 
Ta €\Anvika orpatrevuata Tov 1821 . (Salo- 
nika, 1948). The philhellenes of America have 
received attention from Thanos Vaghenas and 
ly *Auepe 
Eixooveva 


Eurvdice Demetracopoulou in a study 
Kavol PiéAAqveEs 
(1949). Eugene Dalleggio has edited the cor 


eXovTes aro 
respondence of the two men who went to Eng 
land in 1824 to negotiate the first Greek loan, 
Les philhellénes et la guerre de 
Orlando et A. 


Vindépendance: 
l Lourtotis 
83 The subtitle is Extraits du journal de Frank 
Varcet, publiés par son petit-fls, Guy de Pourtales 
It originally appeared in Revue hebdomadaire, XI 
(1915), 461-81; and XII (1915), 69-100 and 232-52 
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(1949).°4 Finally, Christos E. Angelomatis has 
published an interesting collection of anecdotes 
and stories taken from the period preceding and 
during the revolution, under the title, ‘O 
“avayervwpevos doivt’ ard tod Phya eis tov 
"Obwva: onuempata ard tHv tatopiav Tot EAAn 
vixov éOvous, r800~-1845 [The “Phoenix coming 
to life again,” from Rigas to Otho; notes from 
the history of the Greek nation, 1800-1845] 
(1949). 

An important gift was made to the library by 
Emmanuel Tsouderos, who was prime minister 
of Greece during the occupation, when the gov 
ernment was in exile, first in London, then in 
Cairo. The collection consists of a large assort- 
ment of newspapers, pamphlets of secret or 
ganizations operating in Greece, political broad 
sides, propaganda leaflets, and material on the 
armies and diplomatic history of Greece during 
1941-44. Apart from this, he gave a collection 
of material previously gathered concerning his 
native island, Crete, during the years 1905-11 
Also there are in the gift several books of more 
or less importance written in England during 
ishing to arouse 
Roberts, So 


Victors in 


the war by friends of Greece w 
sympathy with her cause: Cecil 
immortal a flower (London, 1944); 
chains (London, 1942), by a writer who uses the 
pseudonym “Amyntor”’; Greece fights on (Lon 
don, [1943?]), by “Symmachos”; Tahu Hole, 
Anzacs into battle (London, 1942), an account of 
the contribution of the New Zealanders to the 
war in Greece by one of them who was a press 
correspondent; D. G. Caclamanos, Greece in 
peace and war (London, 1942), by the late mi 

ister of Greece to London; Stanley 
Greece and Britain (London, n.d.), a useful little 
book with fine and unusual illustrations; and 
G. I. Karamanos, Lest 7 
immortal nation Greece 


addition from America. 


Casson, 


e forget that noble and 


New York, in 


1943), 


Three books were purchased from Sweden 
bearing on individual Swedish participation in 
the war between Greece and Turkey in 1807: 
Arvid M. Th. E. Wester, Falttagsminnen frén 
Thessalien |Memoirs cf the campaign in Thes 
saly] (Stockholm, 1898); Bengt H. Boy, Kam 
pen i Thessalien: 


turkiska falttaget 1897 {The war in 


frin grekisk 
Thess 
memoirs of the Greco-Turkish campaign of 
(Stockholm, 1897); and John William 
Nylander, Bland frivillige: och intryck 
84 This is No 

frangais dirigée par Octave Merlier,” published in 
Athens. 
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*AutreNakca (1948); G. Lillis, Bopevonmerpwrixeés 
cedXtdes: 7) Avolvtin: isropika, Aaoypaguxa, On 
Kai €iua (1947); K. M. Mekios, ‘loropia ris 
’Hreipou (Cairo, 1909); N. B. Patselis, TO Aed- 
Buwaxvov rns “Haeipov ... (1948); Kostas M. 


Pitsios, Kapvai <‘ApaxoBa) Aakedaimovos 


(1948); Kleanthes Oeconomou and Thanos K. 
Vaghenas, Xpovira IlaXavoxwpiov Kuvovpias 
(1949); Andreas Th. Drakakis, 'H Zdpos émi 
Tovpkoxparias (Hermoupolis, 1948); and Diony- 
sios Ch. Stravolemos, ‘H Zaxuvfos ora xpovia 
THs okAaG.as, tr Matov 1941-27 Mapriov 1945 
... (Zakynthos, 1947), complete the list. 


This ends the tale of the historical accessions 
to the Gennadeion during the last twelve years. 
There has been a persistent effort on the part of 
the librarian to fill existing gaps, especially in 
the periodicals; although prices of books remain 
high, rare items continue to come on the market. 

At the present time the library does not pos- 
sess its own facilities for making reproductions 
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by microfilm or photostat, but there are such 
services available in Athens, which can be called 
upon by the librarian when needed. 

After over twenty years since its dedication 
the Gennadeion is recognized as a very con- 
venient place for study, where unusual titles can 
be found not available elsewhere. Its up-to-date 
card catalogue, indexed by subject as well as by 
the name of the author, contributes in large 
measure to the convenience of the reader. Be- 
cause of the highly specialized nature of the con- 
tents, the library is used most frequently by the 
professors and students of the University of 
Athens; but, with the reopening of travel facili- 
ties, visitors from other countries are coming of- 
tener. The wish of the founder, written on the 
bronze tablets at the entrance, is being realized: 
“To hold aloft the light of truth and freedom, 
and to guard the friendship of Hellas and 
Hesperia forever.” 


THe GENNADEION, ATHENS 
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Religion and culture: Gifford lectures delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh in the year 1947. 
By CHRISTOPHER Dawson. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


“Throughout the greater part of mankind’s 
history, in all ages and states of society, religion 
has been the great central unifying force in cul- 
ture,” both as “guardian of tradition” and as 
“energizer and life giver” (pp. 49-50). Christo- 
pher Dawson devotes the main body of his 
book to the exposition of this thesis. Some read- 
ers will object that his subject is too big for his 
space; others, that he has too generously im- 
puted to savages the insights of the higher reli- 
gions; still others, that he has overemphasized 
the purely beneficent aspect of the influence of 
religious institutions. But it will doubtless be 
agreed that he has succeeded in reminding us 
if any reminder were necessary —of the immense 
importance of religion in the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

Dawson’s basic motive is not so much his- 
torical as apologetic and propagandist (in the 
original nonpejorative sense of that term). He 
would draw from the past a lesson for a present 
which displays the ominous spectacle of ‘a 
secularized scientific world culture which is a 
body without a soul; while on the other hand re- 
ligion maintains its separate existence as a 
spirit without a body” (p. 216). He has at- 
tempted to bridge this gap by illustrating the 
possibility of reconciling traditional natural the 
ology with the nonreligious and often antireli 
gious “‘science’’ of comparative religion which 
has supplanted it. The opening chapter, trac 
ing the gradual transformation of the former 
into the latter, is probably the most valuable 
part of the book for the historian of ideas. 

Since the present reviewer shares the au 
thor’s alarm at the secularization of present-day 
society, he regrets the necessity of saving that 
this book will contribute very little to the recon 
ciliation of natural theology and comparative 
religion. The basic difficulty is that there is no 
such thing as a purely “natural” theology in the 
sense of knowledge about God deduced by un 
aided human reason from evidence acceptable 
to an unbelieving scientist. When Dawson says 
that “every school of Natural Theology is pre- 
ceded by a revealed theology and in most cases 
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The genius of Italy. By LEonarpDoO OLSCHKI. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 468. $5.00. 

The title of this book prepares the reader for 
an interpretative essay on Italian 
through the ages, and that is what he gets, but 
he gets it with such a wealth of illustrative data 
that the work is perpetually on the point of ex- 
panding into a systematic history of Italian 


society 


political, economic, and cultural development. 
Let it be said at once that very few writers on 
Italy, past or present, command an equally full 
and detailed knowledge of its natural aspects, 
its economic possibilities, and its human vicissi- 
tudes. But this opulence, packed into a single 
volume, imposes so tight and compact a presen- 
tation that the text will prove a difficult dish for 
all but those already habituated to this diet, and 
sometimes even for them. And this is highly re- 
grettable, since this reviewer cannot recall a 
single work among the scores that have tried to 
bring into focus the brilliant Italian segment of 
our Western civilization that rests on more sub- 
stantial foundations. Would it not have been ad- 
visable, without surrendering the philosophic 
search for general principles, admittedly the 
prescribed objective of the essay form, to have 
given the supporting historical matter the de- 
velopment which, though repeatedly broached, 
is never consistently carried through? True, this 
would have meant a work of doubled volume, 
but what of that so long as the central purpose 
of the undertaking, which is not only the genius 
of Italy but also and necessarily the works of 
that genius, receive adequate definition? 

While the masterful command by the author 
of the wide Italian prospect is the source of ever 
renewed delight, our pleasure would not be so 
steadily re-lit, were it not for the original turn 
of Leonardo Olschki’s mind. It is this quality 
that, in treating in connection with the coming 
of humanism (chaps. vili and ix) such familiar 
figures as Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, en- 


ables him to invest them with a new signifi- 


cance. By this same gift the warm humanity of 


Giotto, so often portrayed, is freshly realized, as 


d 
are also the richly varied individualities of his 
| 


Florentine successors and their Venetian rivals 


and contemporaries. It is literature, art, and re 


igion, always and everywhere the highest man 
ifestations of the human spirit, that receive the 
amplest treatment at the author’s hands. But 


politics is not neglected, especially the morally 
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disastrous consequences of the subjection of 
Italy to a long succession of foreign masters. 
Olschki shares Machiavelli’s view that it was 
the political papacy which mainly prevented the 
achievement of Italian national unity, but he 
fails to supply the historical evidence which 
would make his thesis unanswerable. Excellent 
on the phenomenon of the tyrant, he is surely 
wrong when he affirms that the chaotic peninsu- 
lar power politics began with his appearance and 
that the free communes had steered clear of this 
curse. In the last chapter, called epilogue, he 
rather wearily reviews the political development 
of the last two centuries with the cataclysmic 
finale furnished by the debacle of fascism. He 
comforts his sorrow over the present bleak out- 
look with a listing of the universal values which 
have been the country’s leading contribution to 
Europe and the world. In this connection he 
enumerates in comprehensive retrospect the 
far-flung organization of the papacy, the noble 
cultural vision of humanism, and the practice of 
the arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music which in the form taken in Italy have 
proved basic to the development of these skills 
in every country of Europe. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Scientists and amateurs: a history of the Royal 
Society. By DoroTHy STIMson. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1949. Pp. 262. $4.00. 

This is one of the titles on the growing list of 
“The life of science library,” which consists of 
authoritative but not unduly technical books 
designed to interest the general reader in the 
humanistic side of the history of science. The 
series is based on a good idea, for which the pub- 
lisher deserves to be complimented, and Doro- 
thy Stimson’s book covers an important aspect 
of the subject. 

Scientists and amateurs is not intended as a 
history of the scientific subjects that have en- 
gaged the attention of the Royal! Society. In- 
stead, it is the history of the society as an insti- 
tution, described against the background of the 
changing social environment. It was not until 
well into the nineteenth century that member- 
ship was restricted to research scientists, and 
Professor Stimson’s major theme in the latter 
portion of the book is the struggle to render the 
society a fully professional body. From its foun- 
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dation the majority of fellows had been gentle- 
men interested in natural philosophy in a large 
way—enlightened patrons at their best, fashion- 
able and somewhat snobbish dilettantes at their 
worst. It is seldom remembered that in early 
modern times science, like art, depended heavily 
on the encouragement of upper-class patrons. 
Miss Stimson’s researches make clear that with- 
out the support afforded by gentlemanly ama 

teurs, the relatively few producing scientists 
could not have sustained institutions like the 
Royal Society. At times, on the other hand, the 
vitality of the organization came close to being 
extinguished under the dead hand of fashionable 
amateurishness. This danger was chronic in the 
eighteenth and the early vears of the nineteenth 
centuries. It is an interesting fact, incidentally, 
that the Royal Society, like the English univer 

sities, threatened to become moribund during 
the eighteenth century; and this phenomenon of 
the decay of institutions of learning in 
reason might repay fur- 


an age 
which prided itself o1 
ther analysis. 
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general, 
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except for occasional remarks which strike a 


how-times-change note and which read as if 
they had been included to catch that elusive 
thing, the interest of the general 


CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


Princeton Univers ity 


Aulard: historten de la Révolution francaise. By 
GEORGES BELLONI, docteur és lettres. With a 
prefac e by ALBERT BAYET 

Franc e, 


Presses 


Paris: 
universitaires de 1940. Pp. 190 
Fr. yoo 
Alphonse Aulard, historian of the French 
Revolution, was born in 1840, began to teach 
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ist at a time when radical socialism was actually 
radical; he inclined pretty far toward socialism 
and declared in 1906 that if he lived at Albi he 
would vote for the Marxist Jean Jaurés (p. 120). 

As for Aulard the historian, his work is said 
by Belloni to be “the exact and pure expression 
of the very genius of the French Revolution” 
(p. 2). In Aulard at his desk, says Belloni, “I 
sensed the living soul of the people” (p. 8). 
Since these statements come early in the book, 
the reader has ample warning of what follows. 
Historiographical questions are either not 
raised or are raised and dealt with unconvinc- 
ingly. The author assures us that Aulard did 
not unduly idealize Danton, but his quotations 
from Aulard leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that he did. He tells us that Aulard was not 
really anti-Catholic, but he makes it plain that 
Aulard would permit neither Catholic schools 
nor monastic orders in an Aulardian republic. 
Aulard’s belief that his own history was “‘scien- 
titic’’ is shared without question by Belloni, as 
is the belief in the possibility of a purely scien- 
tific morality. Aulard’s seeing the Revolution as 
an ideological phenomenon; his belief that his- 
torical change is the product of education and 
enlightenment; his great concentration upon the 
political in the narrow sense of what went on in 
the parties and assemblies during the Revolu- 
tionary years; his insistence that the Revolution 
was not really a violent movement; his inability 
to comprehend other interpretations than his 


own, despite his liberal willingness to listen to 


them—the very points upon which the most 
constructive criticism of Aulard has fallen for 
forty years—are not questioned in this book at 
all. The author is simply too close to the master 
to see him with any detachment. Nor does he 
seem to have any ideas on the subject that 
Aulard himself did not have. 

Aulard was one of the most considerable of a 
group that we now readily identify as a school 

of men who matured in the 1870's and 1880's 
and who undertook to make history scientific. 
His work as author and editor was in truth 
monumental. We can accept it with gratitude 
and respect; we can humbly agree that nowa- 
days we produce no such historical giants; but 
we do not have to view it with a disciple’s awe. 
The present book is not likely to change the 
position that Aulard has come to occupy in the 
historiography of the French Revolution. In- 
deed, it confirms it. But from it the present re- 


viewer has obtained a much clearer feeling for 
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Aulard the person, a sense of acquaintance, and 
even liking, for the old maestro that probably 
most Americans now working in the field of the 
French Revolution have not had. 


R. R. PALMER 


Princeton University 


Il tramonto dello Stato pontificio: il papato di 
Gregorio XVI. By Domentco DEMARCO. 
(“Biblioteca di cultura storica.’’) Turin: 
Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 297. L. goo. 


The most neglected states in Italy and per- 
haps in all Europe, the Papal States were to be- 
come the neglected zone of Risorgimento his- 
tory. Despite the existence and, in general, the 
availability of voluminous materials—witness 
Demarco’s splendid documentation and _bibli- 
ography (pp. 281-97)—and the no less substan- 
tial historical interest, the Papal States were, at 
least for the pontificates of Leo XU, Pius VIII, 
and Gregory XVI, practically left congealed in 
archival repose or forsaken in monographic 
studies or, still worse, became the pretext for the 
platitudinous verbiage of public orations, patri- 
otic rhetoric, and somniferous propaganda. 

Almost until our own days both Italian and 
non-Italian students of the Risorgimento—par- 
ticularly those who studied the Risorgimento as 
a thing possessed of an organic and_ unified 
character—started from the virtually undisput- 
ed assumption that the Papal States had be- 
come a historical anachronism in the progressive 
and lay world of the nineteenth century. Thus 
they could write only to condemn, or they elabo- 
rated the obvious and belabored the familiar by 
treating chiefly of the more superficial political 
phenomena. The impression this helped to cre- 
ate and perpetuate, though not fundamentally 
false, was, to say the least, a mere fragment of 
the truth. And this impression was unwittingly 
reinforced when the pioneers, and their progeny, 
of the new historiography had broken fresh 
ground and opened up new areas in Risorgimen- 
to history—except for the Papal States. Thus 
the significant contributions of Giuseppe Prato, 
Raffaele Ciasca, Ettore Rota, Cesare Spellan- 
zon, Guido de Ruggiero, Raffaele Ciampini, and 
K. R. Greenfield, to mention only the most im- 
portant, made the history of the Papal States 
only more conspicuous, so to speak, by default, 
and the original tended to be 
strengthened. Between the fall of the Napole 


impression 
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onic regimes and the election of Pius [X, while 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and, in their 
own way, even the Two Sicilies saw the stirrings 
of new life which first tried out its strength in 
1848, had the Papal States lain completely still 
in their centuries-old lethargy? Demarco’s book 
is an answer to this question and thereby fills 
the gap left in the economic, social, moral, and 
political history of the Risorgimento. 

Though far from being a historical determin- 
ist, Demarco is a rebel against the, hagiographic, 
providential, conspiratorial, and heroic inter- 
pretations of the Risorgimento. For in his view 
this was the “uprising” of a new Italian society, 
which had been in the making for almost a cen 


jedmon 


tury, against social and political conditions 
which restrained and suffocated it. The Risorgi- 
mento was a revolution. Its economic and social 
foundations and developments made it possible 
for the most varied political, intellectual, and 
moral elements—and for all social strata—to 
strive for the realization of both similar and op- 
posite goals. Ultimately these goals were canal- 
ized and were equated to the conquest of a con 
stitutional regime and the attainment of politi 
cal unity. The unrealized strivings, the frustrat- 
ed desires, and the disenchantment resulting 
from the contrast between the expectations and 
the new realities, as well as the actual achieve 
ments, were to become the true heritage of the 
Risorgimento. 

Demarco analyzes the economic, social, and 
political history of the Papal States before the 
advent of Pius [X as a case study of this larger 
problem of the Risorgimento. His more immedi- 
ate concern, however, is an understanding of the 
antecedents of the revolutionary “outburst” of 
1848-40, and it is this concern that becomes the 
main thread holding his work together. Woven 
around it is a rich and fertile pattern of detail 
which renders each of the five chapters of the 
book a lucid model of superb scholarship. 

After a brief geographic and demographic in 
troduction the first chapter plunges into an ex 
amination of the upper and the lowest social 
classes of the Papal States. The dominant 
classes were composed of an ecclesiastical and a 
lay aristocracy whose connections were less 
than fortuitous. Between them they not only 
monopolized political power, whose ultimate 
arbiter was of providential origin, but they also 
immobilized the greater part of landed wealth 
through the ancient and still vigorous principles 
of mortmain, primogeniture, and inalienability. 
The dead hand of custom lay heavy upon most 
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this was the great dream of the discontent: 
workers of the soil in the Roman state! ‘The 
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Condi 
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threatened to plunge 
edifice which they supported” (p. 78) 
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pauperism possessed frightful proportions. The 
day when this widespread discontent: had run 
its traje ctory to the very end and thus become 
amenable as an instrument of political agitation 
and subversive action “the Papal State found 
itself confronted not with a simple revolt but 
with a real revolution” 


(p. 103). 
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Paradoxically, this was made potentially im 
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States constitutes an almost unique contribu- 
tion to the historiography of the Risorgimento. 
No student of [talian or European history in the 
nineteenth century can henceforth afford to 
ignore it. 

As in. the other Italian states on the eve of 
1848, but more exasperatingly in the Papal 
States because of the more complex nature of 
their government and of the-suicidal economic 
and social policies of their ruling classes, the 
middle classes had become alienated from the 
state, and, albeit unofficially and again as in the 
other Italian states, they were nevertheless as- 
suming its moral direction. This could not but 
lead them toward a reformism only slightly less 
repugnant than outright revolution in the sight 
of the dominant groups. For change in the Pa- 
pal States was viewed by these groups as neces- 
sarily and inevitably possessed of a dual nature 
and therefore—at least until Vincenzo Gio- 
berti had written and Pius IX begun to act 
change appeared contrary to both the natural 
and the divine scheme of things. On the other 
hand, the problem which the middle classes had 
to solve was that of ‘interesting the masses in 
the affairs of the nation,” and this became “thi 
immediate aim of the reform movement they 
prémoted” (p. 173). 

At a first reading of Demarco’s book the re 
vicwer was somewhat puzzled and, according to 
his first 
pointed in the author’s judgment in intercalat- 
ing at this point of his analysis what appeared 
as two interludes in the form of the brief third 
chapter on the Jews and the lengthy fourth 
chapter on social life in the cities of the Roman 


marginal annotations, a bit disap- 


state. A reappraisal of Demarco’s method, how- 
ever, soon reveals that far from being inconse- 
quential these are in reality important links in 
the serried presentation of facts leading to the 
conclusive final chapter. The author’s examina- 
tion of the condition of the ten to twelve thou- 
sand Jews in the Papal States is meant to high- 
light another significant area of discontent, 
“sparks which lighted other fires” while the gov- 
ernment attempted in vain to control the 
greater conflagration that threatened to engulf 
it (pp. 184-85). The chapter on social life, in 
itself a little sociological masterpiece, has a 
greater historical value. It affords the author the 
opportunity to delve into other ills and to un- 
cover other sores within the social body of the 
state. The historical picture of a state in decay 
and in ferment at the same time is thus en 
livened by the details of daily life of the un- 
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happy and restless inhabitants of the Papal 
States. 

Demarco’s tinal chapter, devoted to an ex- 
amination of political programs and agitation 
in the Roman state between 1815 and 1846, is a 
revaluation of the more familiar political chroni 
cle in the light of the socioeconomic dissection of 
the previous chapters. He thus fully succeeds in 
showing not only the indigenous character of the 
revolutionary and of the reformist currents, 
regardless of the names adopted by them, but 
also the extent, depth, and force of these cur- 
rents among the masses of the people. ‘The 
masses of the people,” he concludes, ‘cared 
little whether liberalism was sponsored by revo- 
lutionaries or by moderates. On their program 
they inscribed a few words, the only ones they 
could understand: betterment, redemption, 
well-being, cheap bread” (p. 278). On the other 
hand, in the light of Demarco’s array of facts 
even the historian cannot but end unhistori- 
cally by wondering whether indeed the gods had 
not made mad, or simply impervious to tem- 
poral salvation, the dominant groups of the 
Roman state because they wished to destroy 
them. And once all this is pondered, those his- 
torical phenomena which took the name of Pio 
Nono in 1846~48 and of Mazzini in 1849 are no 
longer sources of wonder, nor can they remain 
mere objects of condemnation or exaltation. 
They are then seen as the almost inevitable 
though self-determining agents of both the logic 
and the irony of the history of the Roman state. 
Their common though dissimilar failure and des- 
tiny, as those of analogous figures in the other 
Italian states at that strange juncture of history 
which was 1848-49, were to leave the field open 
to other and now more alien forces and agents 
more or less identified, under the banner of a 
more vigorous and realistic liberalism, with the 
mission of Piedmont and the genius of Cavour. 

With this book, which complete’ his histori- 
cal trilogy on the Papal States—his earlier 
works dealt with the developments of 1848~49: 
Una rivolusione sociale: la Repubblica romana del 
1849 (Naples, 1944) and Pio IX e la rivolusione 
romana del 1848 (Modena, 1947)—-Domenico 
Demarco has joined the ranks of the small com- 
pany of the truly significant historians of the 
Risorgimento. Both collectively and individu- 
ally his three volumes constitute a notable 
nto historiography. 
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Japan since Perry. By CutrosHt YANAGA, as- 
sociate professor of political science, Yale 
University. (‘Series in history,’ RALPH E. 
TURNER, consulting editor.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 693. 
$6.00. 

It may seem at first blush that to write the 
modern history of a compact empire, about the 
size of Montana, would be a simple task. But to 
write, as Chitoshi Yanaga has done, a manifold, 
balanced history of Japan from 1853 to June 
1948 is a complex undertaking, for that empire 
advanced from feudalism to capitalistic indus- 
trialism and nationalism, from an ingrown 
civilization to a commercial and military empire 
stretching to the borders of India, from a popu 
lation of about twenty-seven millions to a still 
expanding total of eighty-four million mouths 
and minds. 

For years a careful history of postrestoration 
Japan, based upon Western and Japanese 
sources, has been needed. This is an ambitious 
achievement, done in considerable detail, and, 
on the whole, with skill and good judgment. The 
author’s compromises between the topical and 
chronological are usually well executed. 

As a textbook, Japan since Perry is best suit- 
ed in length and organization for a course con- 
fined to modern Japan. It is rather long to be 
considered an addendum to Sir George Sansom’s 
general history of prerestoration Japan (Japan: 
a short cultural histery |New York, 1943]); vet 
for the more serious student this is one of its 
utilities. Readers prefer somewhat larger print, 
but the book, if much thicker, would be almost 
unmanageable. Instead of thirty-twe pages of 
bibliography arranged alphabetically and ac- 
cording to Western and Japanese titles, it 
would have been more helpful for the student 
and instructor to have topical breakdowns cor 
responding to chapters. An appended list of 
cabinets, premiers, and party or other affiha 
tions would also have been useful. 

What are some of this work’s outstanding 
features? Surely its treatments of social and cul 
tural developments; its relating of events in 
Japan and in Japanese foreign policy with 
trends in Europe and the Western Hemisphere; 
its excellent analysis of the rise of imperial fas 
cism (chap. xxxii) and the background of 
Japan’s one-party system (pp. 542-45); the 
story of inner opposition te Hideki Tojo (pp 
611-13); and the explanation of defeat in the 





second World War—these are notable 
maries. 

Only one general criticism of interpretation 
does the reviewer feel imp lled to make. In the 
period 1884-1905 there appears to be a tolerant 
interpretation of Japanese aggressive foreign 
policy on the Asiatic continent, while the re 
verse is true of the author’s treatment of tsarist 
expansion. All other criticisms are such as can 
be made about almost any general work by per 
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understood had some of the congressional Pearl 
Harbor hearings materials been utilized. The 
treatment of the war in the Pacific would have 
benefited from naval and air force accounts, in- 
cluding published postwar interrogations of 
Japanese ofiicers. Since this book went to press, 
we have learned more about five peace efforts 
made by Japanese governments after Tojo’s 
resignation.‘ The volume was terminated before 
the full import of the conservative trend in oc- 
cupied Japan could be comprehended; indeed, 
the end is not vet. 

These comments are made only because of 
an obligation to do more in a review than repeat 
the table of contents. Yanaga has done an enor- 
mous job of research and has produced a com- 
petent, readable history. 

ALLAN B. COLE 
Pomona College and 
The Claremont Graduate School 


Yugoslavia. Chapters by GrirritH ‘TAYLOR, 
CARLETON 5S. Coon, RoBERT J. KERNER, 
BERNADOTTE EK. Scumirr, JOHN CLINTON 
ADAMS, MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JOSEPH S. 
Rovucek, D. BEarricE McCown, Jozo To- 
MASEVICH, ALEX N. DRAGNICH, SEVERIN kK. 
‘TP UROSTENSKI, MATTHEW SPINKA, WAYNE 
S. VuerntcH, GEORGE RAapaALL NOYEs, 
Harry N. Howarp. (‘United Nations’”’ se- 

general editor ROBERT J. KERNER.) 

Kdited by Ropert J. KERNER, Sather pro- 

fessor of history in the University of Cali- 

fornia. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1940. Pp. 544. $6.50. 


rics, 


Despite its status as one of the smaller Euro- 
pean countries, Yugoslavia includes within its 
frontiers almost all the problems faced by con 
temporary Europe. The controversics among 
nationalities, the rural-urban rivalries, the issues 
of centralism and federalism, the struggle be- 
tween monarchical and republican principles of 
government, and the opposition of great power 
interests are all a part of recent Yugoslav his- 
tory. From the assassination at Sarajevo in 
1014 until the election of Yugoslavia to the se 
curity council in 1949, hardly a year has passed 
becoming involved in 


’ 1 
without that country 


some political issue; and these issues have gen- 
al Ellis M. ZacHaARtAS, ‘*The A-bomb was 
1,’ United Nation III, No. 8 


20-29 the sequel to this article, 


» yA 
worid, 


which was to have appeared in the Sept. 1949 issue 
of the 


same journal, has so far not been published). 
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erally been connected in a vital and acute form 
with the problems faced by all the smaller peo- 
ples of Europe in their search for freedom from 
political and economic oppression and for mu- 
tual adjustment. 

The diversity and complexity of Yugoslavia 
present a real challenge to the editor of such a 
volume, and Robert J. Kerner has succeeded in 
bringing together an able group of contributors. 
About one-fifth of the volume is devoted to the 
period before the first World War, and this 
background material includes brief essays on 
geography and anthropology by ‘Taylor and 
Coon, and succinct accounts of prewar diplo- 
matic and constitutional developments by 
Schmitt and Graham. Adams retells the remark- 
able saga of the Serbian army during the first 
World War, while Kerner himself summarizes 
the story of the Yugoslav movement before the 
war and at the peace conference. A great deal 
of material is brought together in these brief 
chapters, which set the stage for the problems 
to which the bulk of the volume is devoted. 

The political problems of Yugoslavia between 
the two wars are treated in the chapter by Gra- 
ham on “Constitutional development, 1o14- 
1941,” which is too brief (pp. 118-35) to do jus- 
tice to this complex subject. Economic and so- 
cial conditions are treated in much fuller detail 
in the chapters on agriculture and foreign trade 
by McCown and Tomasevich, on social struc- 
ture and education by Dragnich and Turosien- 
ski, and on the Christian and Moslem faiths by 
Spinka and Vucinich. There is also an essay on 
Yugoslavs in America by Roucek; and two 
chapters by Noyes on the Serbo-Croatian lan- 
guage and on South Slav literature, which deal 
more with the nineteenth century than with the 
twentieth. The diplomacy of the interwar pe- 
riod, with special reference to the Little Entente 
and the Balkan Pact, is treated by Howard. 

This group of chapters represents one of the 
best available introductions to contemporary 
Yugoslavia and with the appended notes and 
bibliography forms a good starting point for the 
beginner. As a symposium it is inevitably some- 
what lacking in unity and uniformity, however, 
and certain important aspects of the Yugoslav 
scene do not emerge with the clarity which a 
single author might have achieved. Charac- 
teristic of Yugoslavia, for instance, are the 
issues raised by the diversity of nationalities, 
vet these peoples receive very little attention in 
this volume. Little enough space is devoted to 
the distinctive problems of the Croats and 
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Slovenes between the wars, and even less to 
such minority peoples as the Macedonians, 
Germans, Magyars, Albanians, and Romanians. 
Likewise from a political point of view, the for- 
mally “national liberal” and centralizing polli- 
cies of the Serbian Radicals and later of King 
Alexander receive an emphasis out of proportion 
to their significance. Similarly, no adequate ac- 
count is given of the influential agrarian ideol- 
ogy developed by Stephen Radié and Vladko 
Maéck, or to the strong wave of feeling which 
turned some Yugoslavs toward communism in 
the early 1920’s. These peculiarly eastern Euro 
pean alternatives to the dominant political 
trends of the interwar period are of particular 
interest today and should have been given 
greater consideration in a volume such as this. 
The inclusion of a chapter or two on the po- 
litical history of Yugoslavia between the two 
wars might well have been the most effective 
method of interpreting the complex pattern of 
the country. 

In the final chapters Howard handles the 
diplomatic and Vucinich the domestic aspects of 
the Yugoslav situation between ro4r and 1946, 
while Tomasevich deals with foreign economic 
relations during this period. The earlier chap- 
ters do not fully prepare the reader for the vio- 
lent struggle between nationalists and Com- 
munists which broke out after roq1, but the 
struggle itself is described in moderate and bal 
anced terms. Tito is portrayed as the vigorous 
and skilful leader which events have shown him 
to be, and at the same time the extensive do- 
mestic opposition to his program is recognized. 
Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948 is discussed 
briefly by Kerner in his epilogue, and most 
readers will share his confidence that the vigor 
and hardihood of the Yugoslav people give them 
a better than average chance of survival. 

C. E. BLack 
Princeton University 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers, 1932 (in five volumes). Vol. 1: General 
(“Publications of the de partment of state,” 
No. 3208.) Washington: Government Print- 
ng Office, 1948. Pp. 960. $3.00 
The Foreign relations series of which this isa 

part has been compiled since 1861 on an annual 

basis, with the exception of the year 1869. ‘Thi 
particular volume is devoted to the story of the 
participation of the United States in the Con- 
ference for the Reduction and Limitation of 
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years were to prove that these reports had been 
correct. 

Similar in tenor is the memorandum by 
Norman H. Davis of a conversation between 
Herriot and himself at the Quai d’Orsay on 
November 26, 1932 (pp. 476-81). Herriot ex- 
pressed the conviction that Germany was “rap- 
idly going toward a dictatorship’; and said that 
under such a regime at a suitable time the mas- 
ters of Germany could “easily arrange for a few 
Poles to make an incursion into German terri- 
tory near the Polish Corridor, and with this ex- 
cuse the invasion of Poland would start.”’ Could 
there be a more accurate forecast of Hitler’s 
actions against the Polish state not quite seven 
vears later? 

An amusing example of a third impression 
gained from a reading of this volume, i.e., the 
isolationist attitude of the United States in the 
early 1930’s, is provided in another discussion 
of this same disarmament problem. Under date 
of September 20, 1932 Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson wrote Delegate Hugh Wilson at 
Geneva: ‘We have not takén any position in 
regard to the validity of the German’s conten- 
tions as to equality of rights. This is because we 
consider all questions arising out of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty to be primarily matters for the 
decision of the European nations in spite of the 
fact that Part V of that Treaty is by reference 
incorporated in our own ‘Treaty with Germany” 

p. 439). Such an attitude, as expressed in the 
highest quarters, sounds very much like want- 
ing one’s cake and eating it too. In an era when 
support of the United Nations and adherence 
to a North Atlantic Pact are the pillars of 
\merican foreign policy, this excessive caution 
of 1932 sounds like a long time ago. 

A final impression gained from a study of this 
volume of Foreign relations is that of admirable 
editing. The documents have been prepared for 
publication by careiul scholars whose work is a 
model of historical objectivity. They are a 
credit to the state department and to the 
profession. 

J. DuANE SQUIRES 
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The world community. Edited by QuvIncy 
Wricut, with articles by Lovuts Wrrrn, 
MARGARET’ MEAD, KENNETH BOULDING, 
RoBpert ANGELL, Haroitp LAsswe tt, Pit- 
MAN Porrer. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. 315. $5.00. 
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This volume is an edited account of the dis- 
cussions at one of the well-known and generally 
helpful Norris Wait Harris Memorial Founda- 
tion institutes—the twenty-third, held March 
23-25, 1947. The editor reports at the outset 
that the threads of world community are still 
pretty thin, according to those gathered: 
“While opinions differ on the relationship of hu- 
man nature to culture, there were few if any 
who thought human nature could be defined in 
any absolute terms or that any absolute values 
could be demonstrated from comparative 
studies of culture” (p. vii). Whatever the word 
“absolute” may actually mean in such phrases, 
it is clear that within that meaning is com- 
prised the notion of “general values,” and these 
surely are a significant feature of real communi- 
ties. Actually, if the phrases chosen are suffi- 
ciently broad (and vague), their “generality” 
can be made fairly universal, e.g., the value 
“happiness” or that of ‘‘peace.”’ 

The discussions as reported seem permeated 
by a strange atmosphere of unreality. Louis 
Wirth’s effort at clarification of terms results in 
substantial obfuscation. It is actually Ferdinand 
Tonnies’ old dichotomy of Gesellschaft/Gemein- 
schaft warmed over. And, in spite of the editor’s 
introductory allegation, Wirth concludes his 
tilt with the semantics of the word ‘‘communi- 
tv” by the assertion (value judgment) that 
“some progress in that direction [the ecological, 
economic, cultural, political, and moral integra- 
tion of local communities] on a world scale is 
better than war or the permanent division of the 
world into two potentially warring camps”’ 
(p. 20). But suppose the “progress”? were in 
terms of a world Soviet community? Is freedom 
as understood by most men to be preferred to 
war? Wirth’s frame of reference leaves the read- 
er uncertain. The discussion following it lacks 
focus, but one cherishes a breath of fresh air, 
such as Richard McKeon’s ‘““The words which 
we are defining are not the problem” (p. 30). 

Margaret Mead, in a paper entitled ‘“World 
culture,” would make everything depend upon 
the emergence of common general values. Hy- 


perconscious as always of her function as an 
anthropologist, she informs us that “‘as an an- 
thropologist”’ she would state the matter thus: 
“In general, the more the people of the world 
recognize certain symbols, values, and purposes 
as both their own and those of all the other 
peoples of the world, and give to those symbols, 


values, and purposes a high place, the more the 
world is a community” (p. 47, italics in origi- 
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nal). This typical statement produces a specious 
kind of scientific impression; but unless we are 
told whitch symbols, values, and purposes are 
thus decisive, we really have learned little; and 
unless the quantities of more and less are stated 
in approximate numerical terms, we are left 
without a measuring rod of the kind implied in 
the statement. Yet, Dr. Mead realizes the 
“value of diversity,” and her remarks are suf- 
fused with that glowing maternity which we 
have come to expect of her. Like a mother whose 
baby is growing rapidly into adolescence, she 
preaches us that “‘it is necessary for this genera- 
tion to work at high speed if the whole of the 
modern world, if ‘not the whole of humanity, is 
to be rescued from destruction” (p. 54). Is not 
speed the very quality which has produced the 
shodden, luckless mess we are in? And our per- 
plexity is hardly reduced when we are told, in 
summary, that the most likely way of attaining 
world community is to “work toward certain 
over-all abstract For 
what are such abstract and inclusive values but 
the broad and vague phrases of which we spoke 
at the outset. Incidentally, some of the things 
most people value most, such as their children, 
their food, etc., are the very basis of their strife 

to be quite trite. Yet, Dr. Mead felt called 
upon to elaborate her points in the discussion to 
almost twice the length, culminating in the the 
proposition that to think that export and impo- 
sition of technological uniformity might be the 


and inclusive values.” 


answer (to war) ‘‘would be very dangerous”’ 
(p. 66). Against the ‘anthropological’ outlook 
of “‘understanding each other” and ‘working 
toward over-all abstract values,” Jacob Mar- 
shak urged ‘“‘brutal political, even biological 


‘the desire for survival” 


problems” (p. 79), like 
which might, a la Hobbes, lead to avoidance of 
war, or the geopolit ical and ideological conflicts 
for power and dominance. But Dr. Mead would 
not allow herself to be caught sentimentally 


“Tam 


understandin 


napping, not at all not talking about 


charity, tolerance, g or cultural 





understanding. ... I am talking about surviv- 
al.”” Why are social scientists, especially Ameri- 
can social scientists, so afraid of acknowledging 
their humanity? Folks like Margaret Mead are 
basically such decent, fine human beings, and 
their good intentions stick out all over therm in 
any unguarded moment; they want to help and 
they do help. They are practicing some 
seated, never-to-be-forgotten urge for 


deep- 
moral 
goodness. Yet, let anyone suggest that they are 
so motivated, and they fly into high indignation 
about such imputations. Three hundred years 
ago, the rulers of Europe and their minions all 
practiced,.if they did not read, Machiavelli’s 
arts and crafts; quite a few of the world’s rulers 
still do. But let anyone drop a hint as to their 
ways, and they began self- 
righteous breasts and calling the Lord to record 


pounding thei 


as to their abiding love in peace and the inter 


ests of their peoples. Contemporary social sci 
entists seem exactly the reverse; they insist 
being considered Machiavellian succes 
1 


upon 
boys, studying who gets what, w 
and all the rest of it. What kind of world com 
munity it would be in which they were kings, 


wen and how, 


one hesitates to venture a guess. It seems more 
than doubtful that they will be its kings, if there 
ever is a world community 
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and politics. By Fritz Gros, professor of political 
science at Olivet College. With a foreword by 
Roscor Pounp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 388. $5.00. 
The growth of international institutions aiming 

at collective security, at peace through law, has ac- 

centuated the age-old difficulties of defining the con- 
cepts of peace and war in a workable and generally 
acceptable way. Some of the most promising at- 
tempts at drawing up basic international agreements 
on the outlawry of war in general and of aggressive 
war in particular have failed in the last thirty years, 
partiy because there was no meeting of minds as to 
the political and legal meaning of key concepts. 

Fritz Grob’s work is a scholarly and interestingly 

written contribution to this field of study, so vital 

to the development of international order. His main 


emphasis is on the legal aspects of the problem, al- 


though he wisely realizes that jurisprudence alone is 
not enough and therefore draws freely and intelli- 
gently on historical precedents and political analy- 
ses. The author realizes that purely terminological! 
investigations are unlikely to vield fruitful results in 
determining the nature of peace and war, just as a 
deeper understanding of other fundamental con 
cepts—like ‘‘democracy” or “‘liberty’”—cannot be 
obtained through purely conceptual and termino 
logical procedures. 

The first part of the book is historical and covers 
the last one hundred and fifty vears, starting with 
American naval operations against France in 1798- 
1800 and leading up to and including American 
naval operations against Germany and Italy in 
1941, which culminated in the fall of 1941 in the 
“‘shoot-on-sight” order of President Roosevelt of 
September 11. The Manchurian conflict of 1931-33 
and the Sino-Japanese ‘‘incident” of 1937-41 are 
among the most interesting case studies dealt with in 
the modern period: ‘There was no declaration of war 
in the Manchurian campaign. In the campaign 
against China proper, no declaration of war was 
made until December 9, 1941, on which day China 
declared war on Japan, Germany, and Italy” (p. 
142). In each case Grob examines the considerations 
of policy which underlay legal improbabilities or 
outright monstrosities. 

The second part of the book is theoretical, and its 
three chapters deal with rules of law on war in inter- 
national and municipal law, the “legal” definitions 
of war, and the relativity of war and peace, the latter 
chapter including discussions of armed reprisals, 
pacific blockades, war and diplomatic relations, war 
with and without clash of arms, declarations of war, 
the duration of war, and, finally, some brief (perhaps 
too brief) observations on war and peace in the 
Charter of the United Nations. The author is on 
sound ground in affirming that it is impossible to de- 
fine ‘‘war in the legal sense,” because the ‘‘rules of 
law are not all made with one and the same intent 
and purpose. The particular rules are calculated to 
serve particular functions” (p. 189). One wonders, 
however, whether the author might not profitably 
have pursued his inquiry beyond the confines of law 
and jurisprudence into the realm of international 
politics, because, even if one concedes Grob the 
validity of ‘“‘the thesis of the relativity in the realm 
of the law of the legal concepts of war and peace” 
(p. 332), there still remains the need, from a theo- 


retical and practical viewpoint, for an examination 


of war and peace in politica! and institutional terms. 


WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
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The limits and divisions of European history. By Os- 
CAR Harecki. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1950. 


History of Europe. By Caruton J. H. Hayes, Seth 
Low professor of history in Columbia University, 
MARSHALL W. BALDWIN, professor of history in 
New York University, and CHartes W. Co tr, 
president of Amherst College. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. Pp. 1012. $5.00. 

The authors have succeeded in producing an “‘up- 
to-date text for introductory college courses in gen- 
eral European history” (p. v). History of Europe 
covers the span from the earliest Mediterranean 
civilizations to 1948, with a clear interpretation of 
each period. Possibly because M. W. Baldwin is a 
medievtist, it avoids the tendency of many text- 
buoks to overemphasize the nineteenth and twenti 
eth centuries at the expense of earlier ages. The 
halfway mark falls in the period of the Reformation. 
As in Hayes’s Political and cultural history of modern 
Europe (New York, 1932-36), the trend in history 
toward dealing adequately with the intellectual and 
social climate of each age is happily adopted. Inev- 
itably, specialists will look askance at certain state- 
ments and simplifications. This may be particularly 
true of the sections on Greek and Roman history, 
but the authors’ decision to stress those phases which 
sible. On the other 
it does seem that insufficient space has been 


influenced later Europe is defe 
hand, 
devoted to eastern Europe, though again the justi- 
fication may be that our political and cultural heri 
tage is drawn less from this area than from central 
and western Europe. 

The book is well adapted to the student’ new to 
history. There are many good maps. The style is ex- 
cellent, and the short paragraphs, devoted to single 
ideas, will facilitate studving. Yet the text is ani- 
mated by too few of the life-giving touches that 
»s V’s fear of 
Over a hundred well- 


more anecdotes like Chi mice and 


spiders (p. 454) could ad 
chosen illustrations drawn from sources contempo- 
rary with the events described largely overcome this 
failing and stimulate the reader’s interest. The 
authors have even had the courage to end their 
story with a sanguine prediction for the future 


RICHARD HERR 


World history. By Cariton J. H. Hayes and 
OTHERS. 2d ed. rev. New York: Macmillan, 1rg50 
Pp. 894. $3.48. 


documents and reuding 


York 


International relations 
NorMAN L. HILL, New 


552. $4.50. 


Oxtord, 


The march of cit tlisalion, in maps « 
York: Hamm 
A historical atlas covering the economic and so- 


cial progress of man from . present 


aay. 
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As a mighty stream: the progress of Judaism through 
history. By JULIAN MORGENSTERN. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949. 
Pp. 452. $4.00. 


A history of Europe: from the invasions to the XVI 
century. By HeENRt PIRENNE. New York: Norton, 
1950. Pp. 624. $5.00 

PETER RAssow 
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The idea of conflict. By Kurt Sincer. New York 


ambridge University Press, 195 
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BERT BUTTERFIELD. New Yor! 
Pp. 227. $2.50 
Il congresso di Vienna, 1814 
Naples: Scientifica, 1949 
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Religion and the rise of Western culture: ¢ 
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Der deutsche Historismus in England: ein Beitrag sur 
englischen Geistesgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
By Kraus Dockuorn. With an introduction by 
G. P. Goocn. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
Pp. 225. 


L’évolution des rapports politiques depuis 1750: 
liberté, intégraiton, unité. By Pierre Duc os. 
With a preface by B. Mirkine-GUETZEVITCH and 
M. PRE vor. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la science poli- 
tique,” rst ser., ‘“‘Initiation, méthode, documen- 
tation.”) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950. Pp. 
339. Fr. 600. 


The making of central and eastern Europe. +» FRAN- 
cis Dvornik. London: Polish Research Center, 
1950. Pp. 350. 25s. 


Nationalism and internationalism: essays inscribed to 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. Edited by Epwarp MEAD 
EARLE. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pp. 479. $5.75. 


Drawing-room conversion: a sociological account of the 
Oxford Group movement. By ALLAN W. EisTER. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 250. $3.50. 


Kulturgeschichte der Neuszett: die Krisis der euro pr- 
ischen Seele von der schwarsen Pest bis sum erstén 


Weltkrieg. Vol. I, Einleitung: Renaissance und 
Reformation. By EGON FRIEDELL. Munich: Beck, 
1949. Pp. 422. M. 16. 


The development of the law of belligerent occupation, 
1863-1914: a historical survey. By Doris APPEL 
GRABER, Ph.D. (‘Studies in history, economics, 
and public law,” No. 543.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 393. $4.00. 

The author of this volume attempts to determine 
the changes in military occupation law during five 
periods from the American Civil War to the first 
World War. These periods are marked by the major 
legal instruments on the subject—Lieber’s 
(1863); the Brussels draft (1874); the Oxford Rules 
of the Institute of International Law (1880); the 


’ 


code 


Hague conventions (1899 and 1907). Actual! practice 
is not treated in the chronologically arranged chap- 
ters but is dealt with in a single chapter. The author 
notes that most of the wars during the period present 
poor illustrations of occupation law because they 
were civil wars; because the occupied peoples favored 
the occupant, as in the Bulgarian and Cretan wars; 
because the occupation was in neutral territory, as 
in the Russo-Japanese War fought in Chinese ter- 
ritory; or because the occupied territory had been 
declared annexed, as in the Boer War and the Turco- 
Italian War. Thus the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Sino-Japanese War, and the Spanish-American War 
alone contribute examples unaffected by special 
circumstances. Even in the last of these, the occupa- 
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tion was mainly under the preliminaries of peace 
agreement rather than under customary law. 

It is doubtful whether the differences in the sixty 
years dealt with are sufficient to warrant this type of 
chrenological treatment. Comparing the first and the 
last period so far as conventional Jaw and textbooks 
are concerned, there seems to have been some tend- 
ency for occupation law to become more favorable 
to the people of the occupied areas. Emphasis tends 
to be more on the rights of the peoples and less on 
the powers of the occupant. Military necessity comes 
to be regarded as a less comprehensive excuse for 
harsh action. Levies en masse gain more general 
recognition, and the taking and execution of hos- 
tages to assure order in the occupied area becomes 
more frowned upon. The distinction between occu- 
pied and conquered territory achieves more general 
recognition, and the duty of the G6ccupant to protect 
the rights of the civilian population under pre-exist- 
ing law is more insisted upon. 

This trend is toward the view, expressed in some 
of the war crimes trials after the second World War, 
that there is nothing illegal in resistance by inhabit- 
ants of the occupied area. The occupant’s right to 
punish acts of sabotage, to protect his interests, can- 
not be regarded as punishment for crime but as a 
deterrent necessity which exists only during the 
course of the occupation and can be applied only to 
persons who actually engage in sabotage. 

There is little evidence that the humanizing tend- 
ency of the formal law of belligerent occupation has 
had much influence upon the actual practice of oc- 
cupation. Certainly, the practice in the two world 
wars, not treated in this volume, appears to have 
been less humane than any of the earlier occupations 
increasingly 


discussed. The apparent paradox of 
humane formal law and decreasingly humane actual 
practice provides food for reflection by students of 
international politics and international sociology, as 
well as by international lawyers and military men. 
The book contains a useful comparative chart 
with the principal instruments studied and a bibli- 
ography. It is carefully written and makes easily 
available a body of materials on a subject which, in 
spite of the ‘‘outlawry of war,” may still be of im- 

portance. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


Farming and democracy. By A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Dp. 
214. $3.00. 

studies agrarian ex- 

propriation, redistribution, and na- 

tionalization. Now America, aghast at her own tech- 
nological concentration, debates whether farming as 


Much of Europe periodically 
collectivization, 


a family enterprise is the backbone of democracy. 
Griswold ably champions the negative and under 
British and 
and 


standingly retails Jeffersonian ideals, 
French experiences, 


prospec ts. 


and American policy 


Especially popular in England after 1750, agri- 
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culture was characterized by an aristocratic domi- 
nance, a distrust of the people, undemocratic en- 
closures, and an ultimate repeal of the corn laws. Its 
contributions in its heyday were made neither by 
family-sized farms nor to democracy. Industrialism, 
not agricultural interests, brought the agitation for 
political and social reform that ushered in modern 
British democracy and thus became discredited in 
the eves of the agrarians. 

Despite physiocratic influences, a French indus- 
trial revolution of sorts actually strengthened the 
tradition of family farming, and that country made 
a fetish of the small peasant farm. French aristo- 
crats, republicans, socialists, and communists, in 
turn, found that “the customs of the peasants were 
stronger than political or economic theory” (p. 117). 
Each tended to compromise in the face of a stubborn 
defense of the peasant farm, and the land came to be 
sadly overparceled. “Great Britain ignored the Jef- 
fersonian ideal, France distorted it” (p. 127). 

Early independent America suffered from the ef 
fects of neither the landed estate nor overparcela- 
tion. Technology, however, increased productivity, 
caused a redundancy of farm labor, increased the 
size of farms, and united with commerce to suggest 
an enclosure movement. The family farm was either 
industrialized or left stranded in its self-sufficiency, 
“more likely to be a haunt of illiteracy and malnu- 
trition than a wellspring ot democracy” (p. 137 
Jeffersonian agrarianism ultimately made 
commerce and ind ; the latter, in turn, saw the 
for industrialized 


room tor 
need for a special public policy 
agriculture. That policy, 


agriculture as a state of society, 


as developed, has shown a 
national concern for 
for private property in land, and for 
as their mainstay. It contemplates the efliciency of 


family farming 
the British and the individual enterprise of the 
French in an agricultural population proportionate 
ly larger than the British, on farms larger than those 
of the French. But, while 
define it is not doomed by 


“family farming as we now 
technology” (p. 214 
: 


American ‘‘agriculture could no longe r be considered 


the unique abode of democracy” (p. 136), for only a 
small portion of democratic Americans are farmer 


In fact, ‘“democracy has flourished most in the few 


countries, with the exception of Germany, that have 


attained a high degree of industrialization and ur 


banization” (p. 87 

The book is unusually wel! written; the format is 
pleasing; citations are numerous and conveniently 
lex appears adequate and accurate. 


V. ALTON Moopy 
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Die diplomatisch-politisch fesiehungen & 
England und der Schweiz im Zeitalter der Res 
tauration. By MARGRIT HATZE. Helbing -& 


Pp. 219. Sw 
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Basel 
Lichtenhahn, 1949 


The counter-renaissance. By 
York: Scribner’s, 1950. Pp 
‘ 
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second | 


The sixteenth century 
Renaissance 
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Der Kamof 


Freiburg 


Geschichte der Konsils von Trient. Vol. I, 
um das Konsil. By Husert JEpIN 
Herder, 1949. Pp. 643. M. 20. 


War in three dimensions: the im pact of air-power upon 
the classical principles of war. By Air Vict 
MARSHALL EpGaR  KINGSTON-MCCLOUGHRY 
New York: British Book Centre, 1950. Pp. 1 
$2.50 


Rankers: vy of the enlisted regular soldier of 
America and Britain. By Joun J. LENNEY. New 
York: Greenberg, ° Pp. 235. $3.00 


By Artuur Lewis. Lon 


Allen & Unwin, 1949. 158 


Economic survey, 1010-3 


aon: 
Socialism: 


New 


$1.60. 


By NORMAN MACKENZIt 
Green, 1g 


a Short history 


York: Longmans, 


Europe in decay: a study in 
By L. B. Namrer. Lond 
Pp. 330. 16s 

Europe and a wider world, 1415-1 

ParkY. (‘‘Hutchinson’s unive rsity 

eral editor, Sir MAuRICE P 


Longmans, Green, 1950 
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Chinese-Russian relations. By Micue. N 
SKY New York Philosophie al Libra: 
Pp. 183 R75. 

What one finds in this book is hardh 

Instead of being a general 


tion of Sino-Russian relations 


title indicates 
, it is really 
essavs on various aspects of the subject 
Pavlovsky devotes the first four chay 
half the total number of pages) to a systemati 
ment of the strategic role of Mongolia. Su 


particularly to the student of inter 
Perhaps his greatest contribution i 

of Sino-Russian border relations 
Kiakhta (1727) to the middle of the 
Most writers pass over this ] 

of Ru 


Zs 
Liance a 


tury 
(as does David Dallin in The rise 


Monvyolia 


ulating as the ISCcUS 


New Haven, 1949]) or merely 
ing. The remainder of the section on 
neither so revealing nor so stin 
sion of eighteenth-century relations 
The second half (approximate! 
deals with selected problems es 
early Sino-Russian relations, 


Jesuits and the 


1 Russiar émig 
f the seventeenth 


century 
ation of Chinese and 
etter-known FEuropear 
ht on problems which |} 
ed to the darkest recesses of 


to the Western world 
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Although the method of presentation is some- 
what difficult to follow and the English translation 
of Pavlovsky’s French terribly laborious, this is 
nevertheless a book of considerable value to the 
specialist. 
Donatp F. Lach 


Erasmus and the northern Renaissance. By M. M. 
Puiturps. London: English Universities Press, 
1950. Pp. 236. 5s. 


Question di storia moderna. Edited by Errore Rota. 
Milan: Marzorati, 1948. Pp. gto. 


Conservative England and the case against Voltaire. 
By BeRNARD N. SCHILLING. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1950. Pp. 406. $4.50. 


Lessons on security and disarmament from the history 
of the League of Nations. By James T. SHOTWELL, 
acting president, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and MARINA SALVIN, lecturer in 
government, Barnard College. New York: King’s 
Crown Press for the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1949. Pp. 149. $2.25. 

This little book is made up of three major parts, 
of which the first is by far the most rewarding. It is 
really a series of brief essays on the methods and in- 
struments employed by the League in handling se- 
curity problems. The major theme of the first essay, 
argued persuasively by Shotwell, is the inadequacy 
of the doctrine that strict legal obligations are of the 
utmost importance in facilitating the success of in- 
ternational organization. He points to the experi- 
ments of the League with both legal and political 
safeguards of peace as evidence that primary reliance 
must be placed on the flexible techniques of political 
adjustment rather than on a rigid text whose very 
definiteness may be used by a legalistic minority to 
block effective action. The remaining essays trace 
the history of the various attempts to provide ade- 
quate techniques for the settlement of security dis- 
putes and indicate the relationship of the disarma- 
ment question to these attempts. The main outlines 
of the story are, of course, familiar, but Shotwell 
succeeds in demonstrating that the League experi- 
ment was not an unmitigated failure. In the field of 
disarmament, for example, he makes clear how the 
Geneva studies have clarified the problem, so that 
its implications should be clear even in the world of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

The second section is a comprehensive factual 
survey of the action (and inaction) of the League 
council in the security disputes which came before it. 
While the claim that this is ‘‘the first time the whole 
evidence has been surveyed” (p. 45) is perhaps an 
exaggeration, a useful skeleton of the data is pro- 
vided. Taken together with the first section of the 
book, this survey may give some insight into the 
methods of approach worked out‘by the League in 
the two decades of its operation, 
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The final portion of the study outlines the action 
of the League in the Manchurian and Ethiopian 
crises. More comprehensive studies of both questions 
have been published, and these accounts add little to 
the literature. Nevertheless, they serve to illustrate 
the major points made in the book, and this may 
justify their inclusion. The section on the Ethiopian 
war offers a useful summary of the procedural de- 
tails of League action and that on Manchuria some 
interesting—if debatable—comments on the nega- 
tive action of the United States and on the “anti- 
Japanese” spirit at Geneva. 

A number of convenient appendixes are printed, 
including the texts of the Geneva Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes and of 
the General Act for Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes proposed in 1928. 


Henry R. WINKLER 


Lame des peuples. By ANDRE SreGFRIED. Paris: 
Hachette, 1rgs50. Fr 
The author explores the psychology of the Ital- 
ian, French, English, German, Russian, and Ameri 
can peoples as a means of explaining contemporary 
history. 


Histoire de France et d’ Angleterre. By JEAN-ALBERT 
Sorev. Paris: Editions francaises d’Amsterdam, 
1949. Fr. 780. 


International relations in the age of the conflict be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. By ROBERT 
Strausz-Hupe and Steran T. Possony. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 297. $6.00. 


An encyclopedia of modern world politics. By WALTER 
THEIMER. New York: Rinehart, 1950. Pp. 696. 
$5.00. 


Italia e Oriente. By Giuseppr Tuccr. Milan: Garzan- 


ti, 1949 Pp. 257- L. 600. 


Valleansa di Crimea. By 
Milan: 


Il Risorgimento el’Europa: 


Studi e ricerche 
T,500. 


FRANCO VALSECCHI. (‘ 
Mondadori, 1948. Pp. 484. L. 


Tussenspel der redelijkheid: schets van de cultuurge- 
schiedenis der 18% eeuw. {Interlude of reason: pic- 
ture of the cultural history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.| By Pu. De Vries. Amsterdam: N. V. Em. 
Querido’s Uitgeversmij., 1948. Pp. 151. Fl. 6.50. 
The author likes to pose as an original thinker 

and to provoke his readers. He says in his preface 

that in the writing of this book he would not pay any 
attention to the standards of historical writing but 
would let himself be guided by his likes and dislikes 

(p. 8). Sneering at objective historical writing (or its 

ideal) is one of his ways of shocking the older his- 

torians. Under the protection of Jan Romein, his 
teacher at the University of Amsterdam, the author 
presented, some time ago, his doctoral dissertation 
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on Louis XIV in French historiography (Het beeld 
van Lodewijk XIV in de Franse geschiedschrijving 
{Journal, XXII (1950), 164~-65]), wherein he fiercely 
defended subjective historical writing and attacked 
the objective school with all the ardor and inexperi- 
ence of youth. In spite of the controversy which this 
dissertation provoked among Dutch and Belgian his 
torians, the author uses the same tactics in the es- 
Says rationalism here re- 
viewed. Candi 

saying that this stud 
titude, loses its value as a historical account (p. 9). 
If this book has no value as a historical account, one 
might ask why it was written at all. It will be left to 
the individual reader to answer this question, be- 
cause this book is, in spite of its badinage, often 
witty and sometimes quite penetrating, as, for in- 
stance, the essay on the précieuses (pp. 120-34). To 
criticize such a collection of rather incoherent 
thoughts is perhaps labor lost. What is there to say 
of such extravagant statements as these: that the 
eighteenth century did not truly change the look of 
the world (p. 11), that, when statues of Rousseau 
replaced God’s mother in the Rhineland, the total 
destruction of Christianity had become a reality ‘in 
Germany as well as in France” (pp. 114-15)? What 


can one sav of such generalities as ‘“‘the bourgeois 


on eighteenth-century 
idly, he warns his readers, however, by 
y, because of his subjective at- 


capitalistic culture lacked every noblesse” (p. 137) 
or ‘‘one is mistaken in taking the eighteenth centur} 
seriously” (p. 14)? 
If the reader doesnot take the author too serious- 
ly, he might have some entertaining moments while 
reading these provocative essays. At least, the re 
viewer did. 

Henry FOLMER 


European architecture in the twentieth century. Vol. I, 
Part 1, Historical background and the early years 
of the century. Part 2, Transition from war to 

By Arnotp Wuirttick. London: 
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Lockwood, 1950 
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Pp. 230 


Berlino selciato rovente. By ENrico 
Milan: Tipografico editoriale, 1948 
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Great mistakes of the war. By HANSON BALpwin. 


New York: Harper, 1950. Pp. 


The North Atlantic treaty, the Brussels treaty and the 
Sir W. Eri 


Charter of the United Nations. By 
London: 


Beckett. (‘‘Library of world affairs.” 

Stevens, 1950. 5. ros. 6d 

Slag bij Arnhem. |The battle of Arnhem.] By Tu. A. 
BoereEkE. The Hague: Van Cleef, 1950. Pp. 128. 
Fi. 5.80. 

Abwehr contre résistance. By MAJOR BORCHERS. 


Paris: Amiot-Dumont, 1949. Fr. 420. 
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Europe unite: speeches, 1947 and 19048. By WINSTON 
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ILL. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, ro50. Pp. sot 


$3.00 


The grand alliance. By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Bos 
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1949 annual review of United Nations affairs. Edited 
by CLypE EaGLteton. New York: New York 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 322. $5.00. 


The story of the Arab Legion. By Joun Giuss. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1950. Pp. 372. 25s. 


Everyman’s history of the sea war. Vol II, December 
1941 to September 1943. By A.C. Harpy. London: 
Nicholson & Watson, 1950. Pp. 271. 18s. 


The Jewish year book. Edited by A. M. Hyamson. 
London: Jewish Chronicle, 1950. Pp. 502. 10s. 


The army library service in the second World War. By 
Joun Jamieson. New York: Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1950. Pp. 326. $4.50. 

History of the library service from its origins to 
its latest development. 


The year book of world affairs. Vol. IV, roso. Edited 
by G. W. Keeton and G. SCHWARZENBERGER. 
London: Stevens, 1950. Pp. 392. 25s. 


The surrender of King Leopold, with an appendix con- 
taining the Keyes-Gort correspondence. By JOSEPH 

P. Kennepy and Jamey M. Lanpis. New York: 

The authors, 1950. Pp. 59. 

In this documented account of the role of the 
Belgian army in May 1940 the authors find King 
Leopold guilty of no disloyalty to the Allies but 
credit him, instead, with making possible the retreat 
through Dunkirk. Maps and the text of important 
documents are given. 


Journey towards Christmas. By S. P. LLEWELLYN. 
Wellington, New Zealand: Department of Inter- 
nal Affairs, 1950. Pp. 457. 

Official history of the First Ammunition Com- 
pany, Second New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 


Political handbook of the world: parliaments, parties 
and press as of January 1, 1950. Edited by WAL- 
reER H. Matiory. New York: Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1rg950. Pp. 224. 
$3.50. 


Overture to overlord. By LreuTENANT-COLONEL 
Sik FREDERICK MorGAN. With a foreword by 
GENERAL Dwicut D. Etsennower. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1950. Pp. 296. 20s. 


Making the peace, 1941-45: the diplomacy of the war- 
time conferences. By WittiAm L. NEUMANN. 
Washington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 
1949. Pp. 101. $1.00. 


Modern foreign governments. By FREpERIC A. OGG 
and Harotp Zink. London: Macmillan, 1950. 
Pp. 1004. 458. 
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Always a fusilier: the war history of the Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London regiment), 1939-1945. By C. 
NorTHCOTE PARKINSON. London: Sampson, 
1950. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d. 


The history of the 6th Argylls, o3rd Anti Tank Regi- 
ment. By W. Pratt Pavt. London: Nelson, 1950. 
Pp. 134. 158. 


Trial of Josef Kramer and forty-four others. Edited by 
RAYMOND PHILLIPS, with a foreword by the 
RiGHT HONORABLE Lorp Jowirr. (‘‘War crimes 
trials” series, No. 2.) New York: British Book 
Centre, 1950. Pp. 797. $6.75. 


Peacemaking in perspective: from Potsdam to 
Paris. By F. W. Pick. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand, 
1950. Pp. 251. 10s. 6d. 


The major foreign powers: the governments of Great 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and China. By 
Joun C. Ranney and WENDOLEN M. CarTeER, 
Smith College. Under the general editorship of 
BENJAMIN F. Wricut, Harvard University. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. 865. 
$5.50. 

For the student of contemporary governments 
and of international relations it would be dithicult to 
tind a better book than this study of the four powers 
who, with the United States, have constituted the 
“Big Five” of the United Nations and borne chief 
responsibility for the world’s peace. Ihe book is a 
clear presentation of reliable data on the laws, po- 
litical parties and theory, education, newspapers, 
radio, social security programs, nationalization 
projects, imperial relations, and virtually all that 
one would seek to know about our great allies or 
enemies. The value of the study is greatly enhanced 
by the generous amounts of history that serve to ex- 
plain why each country has come to the present 
phase of the policy or condition under discussion 
While the specialist may find that history a bit 
sketchy, he will readily grant its great value in con- 
tributing to an understanding of the whole. Rapid 
developments taking place in our contemporary 
world may date the book, as in the case of China, 
where one can hardly talk any longer about ‘‘the 
existence of two major governments” (p. 711); such 
a comment is, however, a criticism of our dynamic 
present rather than of this excellent textbook. 
Teachers of history who aim at making their stu- 
dents acquainted with the world in which they live 
cannot find a more useful book than this one. 


Harry R. Rubin 

Review of allied military government and of the allied 
commission in Italy, July 10, 1943, D-Day Sicily, 
to May 2, 1945, German surrender in Italy. Rome: 
Public Branch, Allied 
1949. Pp. 127. 
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zuNn. 2 vols. Boston: Little, Brown, 1950. Pp. 
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Geotfrey Cumberlege; Oxford: Oxford University 
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in historical and political science,” Vol. XLVI, 
No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
Pp. 313. $3.75. 

The siege of Paris, 1870-71: a political and social 
history. By MELVIN KRANZBERG. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1950. Pp. 202. $2.75. 
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de religion. By Louis R. LEFEVRE. Paris: Galli- 
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ster, de Zurich. By JEAN MassietT pu Brest. 
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The recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited with 
an introduction by J. P. Mayer. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 332. $5.00. 
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La vie de société aux XVII® et XVITI® siécles. By 
GEORGES MONGREDIEN. (‘‘Le rayon d’histoire” 
series.) Paris: Hachette, 1950. Fr. 350. 


The tdeology of French imperialism, 1871-1881. By 
AGNES Murpuy, M.A. Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1949. Pp. 233. 
his work is refreshingly modest in its scope. In- 

stead of attempting to be a definitive treatise, as 

many doctoral theses do, this dissertation takes only 
one aspect of the imperialism of one nation and dis 
cusses this movement for only one decade. In fact, 
this volume trims its purpose even further, for it does 
not attempt to treat the ideology of French imperi 
alism in either a systematic or a theoretical manner 

Instead, the author begins her study by discussing 

the growth of geographic societies and describing 

their interest in colonial enterprise. She then treats 
of essentially two groups of imperialistic proponents 

the explorers and the scholarly writers. The ex- 
plorers were engaged in a running campaign to ob 
tain support from the government of the people of 

France for the lands they claimed for the French 

flag. In the course of this effort, Garnier, Roudelaire, 

and others developed extensive arguments in favor 
of colonial expansion. The most influential writer in 
behalf of imperialism, however, was Paul Lerov- 

Beaulieu, who, as academician and journalist, be 

came the leading proponent of the colonial move 

ment in France. Although Leroy-Beaulieu was ably 
seconded by other scholars, he was never approached 

He therefore 


by them in vigor or quality of writing. 
him in this vol 


merits the prominent place given to 
ume. 

While the author is to be commended in taking a 
manageable topic, she is unduly reluctant to relate 
the subject that she studied to the broader problems 
of French imperialism. By this omission she has ce 
creased the significance of her volume and has left 
almost as academic an impression as was the case of 


some of the writers she discusses. 
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tions scattered among the others) was borrowed from 
the earlier edition. At intervals throughout the rest 
of the book were some other new pages, particularly 
notable among them being the ones on Colbertism 
and the intellectual developments of the age. 

The present edition is very much like that of 
1943, except for an extensive bibliography (pp. 655 
61) of books and articles (mostly published since 
1935) that were not edited in the footnotes. The re- 
visions in this last edition have been entirely the 
work of Philippe Sagnac, since Professor de Saint- 
Léger died before it was undertaken. The merit of 
the volume, great as it was to begin with, has been 
considerably enhanced by each revision—which is 
all the more gratifying, since Sagnac, who is now 
over eighty, has been a very sick man fora long time. 
The scholarly world must be grateful that he con- 
tinues his work even on his sickbed. 

Louis GOTTSCHALK 


Les financters sous Louis XIV. By JACQUES SAINT- 
GERMAIN. Paris: Plon, 1950. Pp. 330. Fr. 390. 


Capitalism and French glassmaking, 1640-1789. By 
WARREN C. Scovitte. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1950. Pp. 197. 
$2.50. 
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CraupE Harmer. (‘Actualités de 
series.) Paris: Portulan, 1949. Pp. 456. Fr. 690. 


Studies in French language, literature and history, pre- 
sented to R. L. Graeme Ritchie. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, rq50. Pp. 275. $4.50. 

Histoire générale des postes frangaises. Vol. Ill, 
Réforme de Louis XIII & nomination de Louvois. 
By EuGENE VAILLE. Paris: Presses universitaires, 


1949. Fr. 800 


WEYGAND. (‘‘Les 
Paris: Flammarion, 
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The struggle for democracy in Germany. Edited by 


Gapriet A. ALMonp with chapters by EuGENE 
N. Anprerson, GABRIEL A. ALMOND, HANS 
Meyeruorr, WoLtrcanc H. Kraus, Frep H. 
SANDERSON, VERA F. ELIASBERG, CLARA MENCK. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1948. Pp. 332. $4.00. 

One of the more persistent legends arising out of 
the first World War was the Dolchstoss, the stab-in- 
the-back theory, which conveniently placed the 
blame for defeat not on the unbeatable German 
army but on the Vovemberverbrecher, the revolution- 
This myth was balm for the Ger- 


man conscience, and Hitler plaved it for all it was 
worth in his drive for power. Now, once again, an- 


ists bac! 


other legend emerges from a defeated, prostrate, but 
increasingly defiant Germany. Refusing to admit or 
recognize any guilt, even in a moral sense, and seek- 
ing exoneration of responsibility, more than a few 
present-day Germans have fostered a belief that 
there was a widespread active opposition to Hitler 
and that the majority of Germans were members of 
the ‘‘Resistance.” The inhuman facts of the Third 
Reich are placed entirely, as a matter of course, on 
Nazi leaders now dead. 

Already a “revisionist” literature of sizable pro- 
portions, dedicated to the proposition that the Ger- 
man opposition to Hitler was more extensive than 
has been conceded so far, has appeared in the United 
States. This book, a most interesting symposium by 
seven students of contemporary German affairs, is 
concerned with two basic problems: the German 
‘‘historic potential” for democracy and occupation 
policy. In a brilliant opening chapter on freedom and 
authoritarianism in German history, Professor 
Eugene N. Anderson gives an excellent account of 
how Bismarck undermined German liberalism in fa- 
vor of a caste society preserving Hohenzollern power 
and Prussian militarism. It is a well-balanced sur- 
vey, fortunately unhampered by footnotes heckling 
the text. But then the book bogs down in a fruitless 
examination of the anti-Nazi and wartime ‘‘Resist- 
ance’? movement in Germany. The evaluation by 
Wolfgang H. Kraus and Gabriel A. Almond seeks to 
show that the actual resistance was larger and more 
varied than indicated; but to this reviewer what evi- 
dence there is shows that the ‘‘Resistance” 
heartbreakingly limited in scope. A typical conclu- 
sion (italics mine): ‘‘But what these figures suggest is 
that possibly a quite substantial proportion of the 
German population throughout the period of the 
war was not Nazi in conviction” It is a non 
sequitur to assume that, because the ministry of jus- 
tice records death sentences as jumping from 1,391 
to 5,336 from 1941 to 1943, there was therefore an 
articulate opposition to Hitler. In the frightening 
Reich a death sentence could 


was 


(p. 63). 


and bizarre Third 
strike like lightning upon anyone, on occasion for 
completely incomprehensible reasons. 

Let us honor and revere the memories of those 
few individuals who struck out against the Hitler 
terror from inside Germany, for any and all resist- 
ance in a police state is heroic. But at the same time 
let us not fall into a trap of wishful thinking—that 
the conspiracy against Hitler included labor, youth, 
church, business, intelligentsia, aristocracy, and the 
military; that the atlentat of July 20, 1944 had wide 
support; and that the German ‘‘Resistance” was 
part of a Europe-wide resistance. Convincing evi- 
dence simply does not exist. 

Louis L. SNYDER 
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Archives secrétes de la Wilhelmstrasse. Translated by 
MicuHer Tournikr. Paris: Plon, 1949. Pp. 640. 
Fr. 795. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Memoirs of Lord Salvesen. By HAROLD F. ANDORSEN. 
London: Chambers, 1950. Pp. 240. 15s. 


The life and circumstances of James Brydges, first 
duke of Chandos, patron of the liberal arts. By 
C. H. Coutins Baker, of the Huntington Li- 
brary, amd Murtev I. BAKer. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press in co-operation with the Huntington Li- 
brary, 1949. Pp. 4068. 

As Daniel Defoe 

1720’s viewing the splendid homes of the gentry and 


rode about England in the 


nobility, none so delighted his eye as Cannons, home 
of the Duke of Chandos. Here overlooking beautiful 
Middlesex meadows, James Bryd 
way to a dukedom, had spent vast sums of a newly 
made fortune to convert a turreted Tudor structure 
into a veritable Palladian showpiece. Vanbrugh, 
James Gibbs, and other architects had directed the 
enterprise; and, whether viewed from inside or from 
outside, it was, Defoe thought, quite ‘‘the finest 
house in England” and equal to ‘‘many palaces of 


ges, already on his 


sovereign princes abroad.” 

Others shared Defoe’s opinion, but some did not. 
And when in 1731 Alexander Pope was charged 
(though he later denied it) with having modeled: 
“Timon’s Villa” after Cannons, in his satire on The 
of riches, the duke’s mansion became the object 
i of controversy. Time 


use 
of even greater curiosity ar 
have re- 
without 
ess than thirty 
hk 
ily 


and perspective would probably either 
| 


solved the 
mich ado, had not Cannons itself, | 


controversy or abandoned it 


demolished. 
ial 
either pictorial or written to prove otherwise, there 


d suflicient to 


years after its completion, been who 


Hence in the apparent absence of adequate mater 


arose about the place a mass of leger 
intrigue both the scholar and the dilettante who in 
with an int 


years to come, erest in Pope, Palladian 


architecture, or the Chandos family, h to 
reconstruct the story. 

It is one of those unforeseen twists of fortune, not 
Clio’s experience, that the materials 
7 } 


also 


infrequent in 
for the story of Cannons and, incidentally, for 
providing a glimpse into many facets of eighteenth- 
century life, should come to light far distant from 
their original Middlesex surroundings. They have 
been since 1925, not under the Chandos label but as 
part of the “Stowe MSS,” in the Huntington Li- 
‘ ifornia 
and full 
been included—that this book is made. 
So central is Cannons itself and the 


under which it operated to the 


brary in ¢ It is from them and of them 


excerpts from the originals have 


tor nran' 
econom 


which the 


tory 
Story 


authors present that one sometimes thinks a better 
title to the book woul 
of Cannons.” 

1) 


there, as well 


{ have been ‘The rise and fall 


Every room and what was in it 


as the 


are 


terraces, gardens, and many 


AND NOTICE 


pleasant prospects of the outside. There too one can 
get something of a clue to the mode of life of His 
Grace’s household. But, after all, had there been no 
duke, there would have been no Cannons; and he 
and his other activities are not left out. We are told 
something of how he made his fortune, of his ven- 
tures in fisheries, clay, and mini and of other 
building projects. Particularly interesting is the new 
light thrown on John Woods, who proved to be a 
great architect but a poor engineer in connection 
with the duke’s efforts to provide living quarters of 
convenience as well as beauty for the gentlemen and 
their wives who went to Bath. 

Sometimes the authors are almost overwhelmed 
by their material. They had at first planned two 
volumes, a narrative account and a volume of docu- 
ments. One wishes they could have achieved this; for 
at times they almost get lost in trying to do the two 
things in one. But to quibble over minor faults 
would be a poor way of showing gratitude for this 
book, the whole of which provides what the authors 
claim for Cannons: ‘‘a monument to the standard 


and circumstances of the period” (p. xii). 


MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Jane Welsh Carlyle: a selection of her letters. Ar- 


ranged by Trupy Briss. London: Gollancz, 1950 


Pp. 
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355. 21S. 
of modern Britain: a short history. 
ALLAN NEVINS. New 


makt 
J. .B. 


Norton, 1950. 
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The tree of COMLPION 
mund Dudley 
D. M. Bropir, Ph.D. 


research fellow of 


Edited with an introduction by 


Camb.), F.R. Hist. S., 
Newnham College. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 107. $2.25. 


sometime 


The tree of commonwealth was written in 1510 by 
an old and highly unpopular servant of Henry VII 
young Henry VIII. It was 
the fruit of reflection in the Tower of London, a sit- 
body of lit 
erature in Tudor England and which was exchanged 


for the edification of the 
uation which stimulated a considerable 


in this case, as in many others, for a violent death 
on the scaffold. 

The first thought of the reader who contrasts the 
tone of Dudley’s homily with the character usual] 
to be the retlection that 

oung men good advice when they can 
no longer set them a bad example. And the same 
the fact that the house of 
the Duke of 
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on which its members normally acted. It was a gulf 
which Machiavelli was to expose with devastating 
clarity within a few years of this date, but the medi- 
eval conventions were to enjoy a longer life in Eng- 
land. The tree of commonwealth belongs to a tradition 
made venerable by the teaching of the church but 
increasingly in need of a dose of realism. 

Stripped of its allegory, which is wooden and 
tedious, the treatise is the familiar plea for a society 
based on the principles of Christian religion and 
morality, as adjusted to fit the class structure of the 
later middle ages. Apart from its character as an 
exercise in conventional social theory, it is interest- 
ing as a source of insight into the pri ms of early 
Tudor England and into the methods envisaged for 
their solution. Dudley’s mind is turned on the past, 
but the reflection of his age which is mirrored in it is 
stirred with the shape of things to come. 


Described as ‘‘notable’” by its editor and as 


‘‘svcophantic”’ o1 sappointing” by other judges, 
Lhe tree of commonwealth is entitled to a place in the 
literature of observation and criticism which extends 


More 


It show snone 


in England from Fortescue through 


Starkey to Hales, Crowley, and Smith. 


and 


of the breadth, learning, or practical resource of the 
chief justice; it is comparatively untouched by the 
spirit of humanism; and it bears on its literary sur 
face the marks of a lecturer who used to drill the in 


tricacies of novel disseisin into the heads of law stu 


dents before he found a wider field for his talents. 


But it also contains good sense and shrewd observa- 
tion. 

D. M. Brodie has provided an authoritative text 
of a work hitherto only privately printed. 
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greater extent than most earlier and later periods of 
history” (p. 449). And thus, after George IV built 
his pavilion at Brighton, comes the concluding sen- 
tence in the book: ‘‘It was an inevitable develop- 
ment, but it is with something of a sigh that one re- 
members that it was still possible to build a really 
lovely house in 1815, and then... drabness and 
dullness descended like a cloud” (p. 458). 


W. T. Laprapt 


The town labourer, 1760-1832: the new civilisation. 
Vol. I. By J. L. Hammonpb and Barspara Ham 
MOND. London: Guild, 1950. Pp. 176. ts. 6d. 


The good old cause: the English revolution of 1640-60, 
its causes, course and consequences. Edited by 
CHRISTOPHER Hitt and Epmunb De tt. London: 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1950. Pp. 488. 15 


15S. 


Command of the sea: the naval side of British history 
from 1918 to the end of the second World War. By 
F. H. Hinstey. London: Christophers, 1950. 
Pp. 104. 7s. 6d. 


State intervention in Great Britain: a study of economic 
control and social response, 1914-1919. By SAM- 
vEL J. Hurwitz, Ph.D., Brooklyn College. 
(“Studies in history, economics, and public law,” 
No. 546.) New York: Columbia 1 
1948. Pp. 315. $4.00. 

There is a real place, at the present time, for a 


niversity Press, 
, 


one-volume history of the civilian side of the first 
World War in Great Britain. The British govern- 
ment is sponsoring a lengthy series to cover this 
ground for the second World War and has provided 
it, to judge from the early reviews, with a brilliant 
curtain-raiser in British war economy (London, 1949) 
by W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing. The civilian 
history of the first war was never the subject of such 
governmental solicitude. There was, however, the 
excellent series published by the Carnegie Endow 

ment for International Peace, the ‘‘Economic and 
social history of the World War, British series,”’ and 
from this not only Gan the history of the govern 

ment’s intervention in such matters as coal-mining, 


shipping, and food distribution be reconstructed, 
but something of a comprehensive view of wartime 


administration can be gained, particularly through 
the volumes by N. B. Dearle and E. M. H. Lloyd. 
J. A. Fairlie’s British war administration (New York, 
191g) and H. L. Grav’s War time control of industry 
(New York, 1918) also essaved, with considerable 
success, this latter task. A synthesis of these earlier 
works, written with the perspective of thirty years 
and the opportunity for comparisons between the 
methods of government in the two wars, would be of 
great value. 

It is disappointing to tind that Samuel Hurwitz 
has not done this. This volume is not what its sub 
title promises, ‘‘a study of econemic control and so 
cial response”’; indeed, it is not at all clear what it is, 
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Its greater part is devoted to useful but disconnect- 
ed accounts of various problems of labor in industry: 
distribution of manpower, dilution of skilled labor 
welfare work, wages policy, the employment of 
women; there are also accounts of policy concerning 
coal, shipping, cotton, and agriculture. Preceding 
this is a quite irrelevant fifty-four-page essay, ‘‘A 
decade of liberalism, 1905-1914’; an account of the 
degree of state intervention already accepted before 
the war, the product of at least a century’s growth 
of the power of the state, would have made a much 
better introduction. At the end is a section entitled 
“The reaction of the nation,” which deals very 
sketchily with the psychological reactions to the 
outbreak of war (much better treated by Caroline 
FE. Playne) and with the industrial strife of the war 
years. There is no picture of government activities 
as a whole; no account of the organic growth of war- 
time administration—the piling-up of departments, 
commissions, committees, controllers, and David 
Lloyd George’s induction of businessmen into gov- 
ernment service; no account of food rationing, none 
of the social implications of the war budgets and 
financial policy, little or nothing on the legality of 
the government’s powers and the significance of 
their expansion, which C. K. Allen so trenchantly, 
pointed out in Bureaucracy triumphant (London, 
1931), eighteen years ago. The all-important subject 
of decontrel, recently opened up in R. H. Tawney’s 
masterly article, ‘*The abolition of economic con- 
trols, 1918-1921,” in the Economic history review 
(XLT [1943], 7-23 
bibliography, is hardly touched upon. The result is 
neither a history of wartime administration nor a 
social and economic history of the war. Surely, a 
history of state intervention involves these subjects 


, cited on page 292 but not in the 


or it is nothing: state intervention in what? 
Hurwitz has read with great industry all the sec- 
ondary works, the memoirs and biographies, and the 
parliamentary papers. Indeed, he wears his learning 
on his sleeve; the many lengthy footnotes not only 
make the text of the book much briefer than at first 
appears, but often do not more than parade the 
author’s knowledge of the many volumes of remi- 
niscences which recent years have produced. Is it 
really necessary to have a full page of notes (p. 225, 
. 3), quoting from fourteen autobiographies and the 
in succession, to support the statement that the 
ng of the war in 1914 was greeted with enthu- 
siasm? Is it necessary to cite R. G. Collingwood’s 
Autobiography (London, 1939) to buttress a passing 
295)? 
Yet with all this pedantry there are too many 
solecisms and slips, particularly in the bibliography. 
in the 1912 dock strike, “Oh 
God, strike Lord Davenport dead” (p. 28), the noble 
Rowland E. Prothero 
Prothero (Lord 


s involving titles 


reference to postwar disillusionment (] 


Ben Tillett did not say, 


lord’s title being Devonport 
Ernle (p. 302) should be Rowland I 
Ernle),or just Lord Ernle. Other sli 
and misspelling of personal names abound. J. M. 
Keynes looks strange as John M. Keynes (p. 305), 
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and Sir Evelyn Wrench stranger as John E. Wrench 
(p. 311). To point out these errors (and there are 
others) may seem pettifogging, and in a less preten- 
tious bibliography it would be so. With more time, 
Hurwitz would have written a more compact and 
better book; and one hopes that, with his manifestly 
wide knowledge of recent British history, he will 
still do so, 

Mowat 


The decline and fall of British capitalism. By Keitu 
Hurtcuison. New York: Scribner’s, 1950. Pp. 


277. $3.50. 


ERNEST 
New 


Henry V and the invasion of France. By 
Jacos. (‘Teach yourself history library.”) 
York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 220. $2.00. 


Velikobritaniit ot Versalia do 
|The foreign policy of Great 


Vneshnaia politika 
Lokarno, 1919-1925 
Britain from Versailles to Locarno, 1919-25.| 
By. 1. M. Lemin) Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, In 
stitut Mirovogo Khoziaistva 1 Mirovoi Politiki, 
1947. Pp. 488. 


fa British agent. By RopertT LOCKHART. 
Penguin, 195° Pp. 351. 18. 6d 


Memoirs o 
Lenin: 


British humanitarianism: essays honoring Frank J. 
Klingberg by his former doctoral students at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. Edited by 
SamuEL Crype McCutrocw. Philadelphia 
Church Historical Society, 1950. Pp. 235. $4.00 


a historical sur 
London: 


The highlands and isles of Scotland: 
vey. By W. C. MACKENZIE. 


Moray, 1950. Pp. 312. 


Rev. ed 
2is. 

of British 
Compiled 


British diaries: an annotated bibliography 
diaries written between 1442 
by WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 
California Press, 1950. Pp. 373. $3.75 


and 1042 
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(‘Bedford historical series,” \ 
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British prime ministers of the nineteenth century: poli 
cies and speeches. By Josep H. Park. New 
York: New York University Press, 1g50. Pp. 450. 
$4.75. 
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The Jacobite movement: the first t 
Sir CHARLES PetrRIE, Bt., 
Hist. Soc., 
Spanish Academy of 
Ltd., 1940. 
In 1932 Sir Charles Petrie published his The Stuart 
pretende rs: a hist ry of the 
(Boston). Though this book is pre ju liced in fa 
vor of the Stuarts, it has 


155. 
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into two vol 
history 


his earlier work and turned it imes, 
which this is the -_ It carries the 
Jacobites through > Fifteen. 

[t can be said at te outset that Petrie 
his point of view. He upholds the 
cause with a fairly sound prejudice. He isa 
has no love for the Whigs, at the 
views the past with the eyes of a historian 

On reading the first chapter, on 
sion that little has been changed. But with each ad 
ditional chapter the rewriting and new material be 
come more and manifest. Man\ 
added which are not to be found in the 
nearly Where the 
Boyne a short paragraph in 
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G.K. Chesterton: a Christian prophet for England to- 
day. By M. B. Reckitt. London: $.P.C.K., 1950. 
Pp. 48. 1s. 6d. 


Reginald Pole: cardinal of England. By W. SCHENK. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1950. Pp. 176. 15s. 


Charles Darwin: the naturalist as a cultural force. By 
PauL B. I'wentieth century library.”) 
New York: Scribner’s, 1950. Pp. 133. $1.50. 
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Pax Britannica. By F. A. Voicr. London: Constable, 


1949. 255. 


The Lipton story: a centennial biography. By ALEC 
Wavcu. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1950. 

Pp. 277. $3.00. 

Some working-class movements of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. By Ropert Wearmoutu, M.A., B.Sc., 


Ph.D., H.C. London: Epworth Press, 1948. Pp. 


333. 21S. 

The working-class movements treated in this 
volume are the Luddite riots, the formation of the 
radical societies and the political unions, chartism, 
and the rise and growth of the trade-unions. Robert 
Wearmouth has already traversed much of this 
ground in his Methodism and the working-class move- 
ments of England, 1800-1850 (London, 1937). Al- 
though new material has been added to this volume, 
his principal thesis remains unaltered. He contends 
that the working classes followed the Wesleyan 
Methodist pattern of organization, small classes with 
leaders as instructors, in developing their own po- 
litical movements. Yet he fails to show the relation- 
ship of denominational leadership to the various 
working-class movements. 

The author devotes a major portion of his book 
to a study of chartism. He discerns that, while the 
aim of this first democratic movement in England 
was political, its motivation was the economic con- 
ditions of poverty and unemployment prevalent be- 
tween 1837 and 1841. He fails, however, to distin- 
guish clearly between the ‘‘moral force’ and the 
‘physical force’ Chartists. It is true that 
Chartists believed thoroughly in the ethcacy of edu- 


many 


cation and temperance as means of improving the 
conditions of the workers. William Lovett, John 
Collins, and Henry Vincent led this wing of chartism. 
At the same time, Feargus O’Connor and Joseph R. 
Stepher 


lence to achieve the aims of the charter. The author 


s were advocating the use of physical vio- 
severely censures the Whig government as a “blind 
ic-stricken authority” (p. 142). He denies 

litious, although several of 
were advocating violence both inside 
he National Convention. On this and 
‘ints he takes with Mark Hovell’s The 
Manchester, 1918) without satis- 
er that his counterclaims are cor 


issue 
Chartist movement 
fying this review 
rect, 
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Following closely the general story told by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb in their History of trade unionism 
(London, 1911), the author gives additional details 
of the early struggles in the formation of the trade- 
unions and arrays graphic material to emphasize the 
wretched living conditions of the workers. A final 
chapter estimates the role of religion in the forma- 
tion of the trade-unions. In general, Wearmouth’s 
study contributes largely to the understanding of the 
thought, feeling, and political activities of the work- 
ing class during the nineteenth century. 


RayMOND GIBSON COWHERD 


United Kingdom policy: foreign, strategic, economic. 
By Sir CHARLES WEBSTER, MAJOR-GENERAL 
Sir Tan Jacos, and E. A. G. Rogprnson. New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1950. Pp. 104. $0.75. 


A history of modern Wales. By Davin WILLIAMS. 
London: Murray, 1950. Pp. 296. 12s. 6d. 


King Charles the martyr, 1643-49. By Esme W1NG- 
FIELD-STRATFORD. London: Hollis & Carter, 
1950. Pp. 3 18s. 
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Histoire de V’Irlande. By RoGER CHAUvIRE. (‘‘ ‘Que 
Le point des connaissances actuelles”’ 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1949. Pp. 
129. Fr. go. 


sais-je?’ 


series.) 


History of the Bank of Ireland. By F. G. Hat. Lon- 
don: Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 429. 15s. 


Country and town in Ireland under the Georges. By 
C. MaxweLt. London: Tempest, 1950. Pp. 380. 
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Ebret d'Italia. By G. Bepartwa. Leghorn: Tirrena, 
1949. Pp. 324. L. 1,000. 
Epistolario. Vol. II, 1866-70. By N. Brxto. Edited 


by E. More tr. Rome: Instituto per la Storia 
del Risorgimento italiano, 1949. Pp. 624. 


Scrittort polttict italiani dal 1550 al 1650. By T. 
Bozza. Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 1949. Pp. 
224. L. 1,600. 
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Turin: Einaudi, 


Soctalismo risorgimentale. By L. 
(‘Biblioteca di cultura storica.”’ 


1949. Pp. 397. L. 1,500. 


Con Mussolini nella tragedia: diario del capo della 
segreteria particolare del Duce, 1943-44. By Gio- 
VANNI DOoLFIN. 2d ed. Milan: Garzanti, 1949. 
Pp. 297. L. 600. 
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The Italian Left: a short history of pc 
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Come abbiamo difeso Vimpero. By RAFFAELE DI 
Lauro, Rome: Arnia, 1949. Pp. 406. L. 950 
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Mussolini e il processo di Verona. By MONTAGNA. 
Milan: Omnia, 1949. Pp. 250. L. 600 


Giolisti e gli Italiani. By G. NATALE. With a preface 
by B. Croce. (“Memorie e documenti.”’) Milan 
Garzanti, 1949. Pp. 764. L. 1,800. 

Es pansione coloniale italiana (1922-37). By C. Zou. 
(“Miti, esperienze e realtaé di un regime totali 
tario” series.) Rome: Arnia, 1949. Pp. 37 
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Stindssamhiille och standspersoner, 1700-1865; stu- 
dier rirande det Svenska stdndssamhdllets up plos- 
ning. [Class society and class personalities, 1700- 
1865: studies concerning the dissolution of the 
class society of Sweden.}| By STEN CARLSSON. 
Lund: Gleerups, 1949. Kr. 12. 


A. Gripenstedt, statsman och foretagare. (J. A. 
Gripenstedt, statesman and entrepreneur.] By 
Oxire GaAssSLANDER. Lund: Gleerups, 1950. 
Kr. 15. 


Sveriges ekonomiska historia frin Gustav Vasa. 
[Sweden’s economic history from the time of 
Gustavus Vasa.] By Ext F. Hecxscuer. Stock- 
holm: Bonniers, 1950. Kr. 95. 


En annan up pfattning. |Another interpretation.] By 
ER1K LonnrotH. Stockholm: Bonniers, 1949. 
Kr. 8.50. 


The debate on the foreign policy of Sweden, 1918-30. 
By Herpert Trincsten. Translated by Joan 
Butman. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1950. 


Pp. 325. 158. 


Ulrik Schetier som Hattpolitiker: studter i Hattregi- 
mens politiska och diplomatiska historia. |UI\rik 
Scheffer as a ‘‘Hat-politician”: studies in the 
Hat-regime’s political and diplomatic history.] 
By Lars Trutsson: Lund: Gleerups, 1947. Pp. 
544. Kr. 14. 


HeENRY VALLOTTON. 
229. Sw. fr. 8.50. 


Sept souverains de Suéde. By 
Lausanne: Payot, 1950. Pp. 


Handelser och utvecklingslinger. [Events and lines of 
development.] By Curt WerBuLt. Lund: 
Gleerups, 1949. Pp. 254. Kr. 10.50. 


Georg Stiernhielm. By PER WIESELGREN. Stockholm: 
Natur och Kultur, 1950. Pp. 100. Kr. 3.50. 


RUSSIA 
Biographie de Staline. By G. ALEXANDROV and 
Orners. Paris: Editions sociales, 1949. Pp. 128. 


Fr. 100. 


The Soviet air force. By Ler AsHer. London: Duck- 
worth, 1950. Pp. 207. 8s. 6d. 


Economic geography of the USSR. Edited by S. S. 
Bauzak, V. F. Vasyutin, and YA. G. FEIGIN. 
American edition edited by CHAuncy D. Har- 
RIS, professor of geography, University of Chica- 
go. Translated by RoperT M. HANKIN and OLGA 
ADLER TITELBAUM with a preface by Joun A. 
Morrison, consultant on Soviet geography; 
formerly chief, eastern European branch, division 
of research for Europe, department of state. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 620. $10. 


AND NOTICES 


Economic geography of the USSR is another vol- 
ume in the Russian Translation Project sponsored 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
significance of the book for the historian lies in the 
fact that the Russian authors of this work, original- 
ly published in 1949, clearly believe the development 
and distribution of productive forces is determined 
by historical factors and not by natural geographic 
environment. From the Russian point of view the 
significance of the enormously long land frontiers is 
to make necessary the strengthening by every 
means of the defense potentiality of the U.S.S.R. 
The densely populated western regions, in modern 
times, have been the scene of several disastrous in- 
vasions. Except on the western frontier, the border- 
lands of the U.S.S.R. are in larger part mountainous 
and not densely populated. Consequently, great 
stress is placed on the degree to which the Soviety 
Union, in contrast to tsarist Russia, has become 
economically independent of a hostile western 
Europe and on the effort to orient the development 
of the Russian economy toward areas remote from 
the western frontier, by deliberate policy. 

Since this book was written as a textbook for in- 
stitutions of higher learning and since Lenin or 
Stalin is the invariable source for nuggets of histori- 
cal information, it is perhaps not surprising that his- 
torians will not find its revelations too startling. It is 
fairly well known that the industrial concentration 
in tsarist Russia was significant in the victory of a 
socialist revolution, that the conquest of Turkestan 
was significant for the development of cotton plant- 
ing and textiles, etc. The well-known inadequacy of 
the Russian railway transport is confirmed by re- 
peated emphasis on the need to eliminate, by care 
ful rationalization of local resources, costly long 
hauls that burden the railroad system. The wisdom 
of the extensive Ural-Kuzbas metallurgical develop- 
ment program, reflecting a lesson from the civil war 
and intervention period, is monotonously empha- 
sized by the authors in what appears rather a general 
than a specific cataloguing of achievements and 
prospects. The book does, however, earn a place for 
itself in the library of every serious student of Rus- 
sia because of the excellent reference aids. Numerous 
tables, full indexes, and a splendid set of maps 
make easily available a mass of data that is other- 
wise almost inaccessible. 


G. B.C. 


L’homme du comminisme: protrait de Staline. By 
JeAN-RicHARD BLocu. Paris 
1949. Pp. 64. Fr. 50. 


Editions sociales, 


Soviet literary theory and practice during the first five- 
year plan, 1928~32. By HARRIET BORLAND. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 260 


$3.50. 


Soviet imperialism: Russta’s drive toward world domt- 
nation. By Ernest Day Carman. Washington: 


Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 175. $3.52 
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of the territorial accretions of the 
U.S.S.R. since 1939, based largely on Documents from 
the archives of the German foreign office, Nasi-Soviet 
relations (Washington, 1948) and, for later develop- 
ments, on newspaper reports. Carman stresses par 


A review 


ticularly the role of Soviet nationalities in providing 
an instrument for aggrandizement at all points along 
the border of the U.S.S.R. 


Mirovozsrenie Gertsens. [Herzen’s world outlook.) By 
D.1. CHesnokov. Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, In- 
stitut Filosofii, 1948. Pp. 366. 7r. 


Geschichte Russlands. Vol. 11. By VALENTIN GITER- 
MANN. Zurich: Gutenberg, 1949. Pp. 679. Sw. 
ee Fe 


Government of the Soviet Union. By SAMUEL N. Har- 
PER and RONALD THOMPSON. 2d ed. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1950. Pp. 369. $3.75. 


Lenin and the Russian revolution. By CHRISTOPHER 
New 


Hiv. (‘Teach yourself history library.’’) 
York: Macmillan, rg50. Pp. 261. $ 


Grundziige der Geschichte Russlands. By 
Hoetzscu. Stuttgart: Koehler, 1949. Pp. 223. 
M. 7.80. 


OrtTo 


Stalin’s Russia LaBIn. London: Gollancz, 


1950. Pp. 496. 21s. 


By S. 


Russische Geschichte, vornehmlich des 1g. und 20. 
Jahrhunderts. By Hans Joacnuim Merre, Dr. 
habil., Dozent. Bonn: Athendum-Verlag, 
Pp. 245. M. 8. 

Although much factual information, 
manner, is crammed into Mette’s book, this history 


1949 
in annalistic 
of Russia can unhesitatingly be dismissed by the 
scholar. Using throughout a very peculiar and ques- 
tionable transcription of Russian words, the author 
tries to demonstrate the affinity of Russian and 
Byzantine institutions by superficially noting simi 
larities in the social order and the governmental and 
administrative setup. Even more revealing about his 
approach and evaluation are certain traits inherited 
from Nazi writings on the Soviet Union. In the text 
and index pref¢ rence 1S given to **Sobelsohn,”’ “Ap- 
felbaum,” “‘Skrjabin,” and ‘“Djugashvili” over the 
names of the Soviet leaders 
Stalin 


generally accepted 


Radek, Zinoviev, Molotov, an Litvinov is 
mentioned in the text either as Max or Maksim 
Finkelstein. No other history of modern Russia will 
be tound which omits Pobiedonostsev, Witte, and 
Stolypin 


The level of this university lecturer is 


by his labeling Alexander II] and Nicholas 
II as ‘‘Germans” 
‘*On April 29 [1945] the Austrian 


dicated 
or by a sentence like the following 
Adolf Hitler com 
| burder 

ing the ‘‘Austrian” Adolf Hitler with Germany’s de- 
feat. The author also believes that Ribbentrop and 


mitted suicide” (p. 190)-—thus apparently 





Molotov met at Stalino in 1942 and outlines Soviet 
conditions for a separate peace (pp. 174-7 
were unacceptable to the Germans. 
Mette’s book is a belated vivid 
lowering of standards in 
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BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 
Macedonia: its place in Balkan power politics. By 
EvisABETH BARKER. Néw York and London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 


Pp. 129. $1.00. 
The republic of Israel: its hi 
JosepH DuNNER. New 


1950. Pp. 265. $4.75. 


tory and its promise. By 


York: McGraw-Hill, 


Foundations of Turkish nationalism: the life and teach- 
ings of Ziya Gékalp. By Uriet Heyp. London: 
Harvill, 1950. Pp. 174. 12s. 6d. 

Jerusalem embattled: a diary of the city under siege. 
By Harry Leven. London: Gollancz, 1950. Pp. 


Histoire de 
Samuelian, 


"Arménie. By H. PASDERMADJIAN. Paris: 


» iy 
road 1 s ‘ 
1949. Pp. 154. FT. 


,;O00O, 


By Mosnr PEARLMAN. New 


Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 251. 


The ; 
York: 
$5.00. 
An account of the war with neighboring Arab 

states to maintain independence; maps and many 


photographs. 


Persecution of religion in Rumania. Washington: 
Rumanian National Commission, 1950. Pp. 163. 
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Paris: Fa 
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are labeled by him the ‘‘Dinaric”’ and the “Zadruga” 
cultures. In his long analysis of these two types of 
culture Tomasic has presented a great amount of il- 
lustrative material drawn mostly from folklore, his 
own articles, and secondary historical studies. The 
illustrations reveal that, by the “‘Zadruga” culture, 
he actually means the core of the Croatian culture 
and by the ‘‘Dinaric” culture he means the core of 
the Serbian culture. The main topic of this book is a 
comparison between the dominant patterns of the 
Serbian (‘‘Dinaric’) and Croatian (‘‘Zadruga”’) 
cultures, societies, and personalities. 

The book amply illustrates that Tomasic is one 
of those Croatian nationalists who are not very fond 
of the Serbs. The results of his ‘‘analysis,” skilfully 
ornamented with sociological-anthropological no- 
menclature, are simple and categorical: the Serbs are 
bandits, who maltreat their wives, steal, pillage, lie, 
deceive, and rough other people around and who are 
perfidious, law-violating, brutal, incestuous, auto- 
cratic, and what not, while the Croats are law-abid- 
ing, honest, decent, freedom-loving, gentle, pacifist, 
profoundly democratic, and possessed of all the vir- 
tues of an ideal lot. Thus the author tells us in one 
place: ‘‘The conflict that developed in the Yugo- 
slav Kingdom was essentially a struggle of the 
Zadruga peasantry against the Dinaric warriors who 
had imposed themselves upon Croatia as Serbian 
military. At the end of World War II, the Dinaric 
warriors organized as Partisan guerrillas imposed 
themselves again upon the Zadruga peasantry, and 
established the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia’”’ (p. 204). The author here does not say that 
Tito, who led the Partisans, is himself a zadruga 
product. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, while the Serbs 
and Croats have been subject to somewhat different 
historical conditioning, the between 
them outweigh the differences. They have the same 


similarities 


language and the same basic folklore. The zadrugs 
and its democratic principles are equally shared by 
both groups. The histories of both groups are per- 
meated with revolutionary peasant movements, and 
communism is equally strange to both of them. 
The book is full of interesting bits of folklore; and, 
if the reader will bear in mind its political prejudices 
and racist implications, he might still find it interest- 
ing reading. 
WAYNE S. VUCINICH 
Cordon and search: with the 6th Airborne Division in 
Palestine. By MAjJor R. D. Witson. With a fore- 
word by Major-GENERAL Sirk HuGa Stock 
WELL. London: Gale & Polden, 1950. Pp. 275: 
6d. 


10S 
MIDDLE EAS‘ 
Twilight in India. By GeRVEE BARoNTE. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 366. $3. 
This work is intended as an exposé of hinduism, 
and particularly of the caste system and the popus 
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lar worship of the lingam. The various castes are de- 
scribed one by one, with some emphasis on the 
legendary origins and marriage customs of each. A 
great deal of information, based on reading and, ex- 
tensive personal observation, is presented in an or- 
derly arrangement of topics. But the value to the 
student is limited by a neglect of the disciplined pro 
cedures which have been developed for social studies. 
The publisher’s blurb leads one to expect, perhaps 
unfairly, some evaluation of the changes taking 
place under present-day conditions. Gervée Baronte 
does report some cases which seem to her to prove 
that the old wavs survive unchanged, but she makes 
no systematic analysis of the matter. The effects of 
industrial development, education, and the press, 
for example, are not examined. At times she seems 
to apply a double standard of values. She condem 
other writers who ‘“‘see a few surface facts’ and 
“damn the Indian for living by laws fixed in the dim 
past; themselves emancipated by a few centuries of 
civilization” (p. 72). She, too, denounces many 
things, including ‘‘the absurdities of long-ago civili- 
zations” and ‘‘superstitions and filthy practices” 
(p. 365) 

She foresees a dark future for Indian— bloody rev- 
olution or another period of foreign tutelage—if the 


Wnt} 


religious preblems are not solved. Her own solution, 
presented summarily in conclusion, is to destroy the 
power of the Brahmans and force them ‘to doa job 
of work.” “All castes should be recognized ¢ 
unions”’ (p. 365). How this is to be accompli 


does not say 
ALBERT H. IMLAH 


A history of India from the earliest times to 1 
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don: Nicholson & Watson, 1 


Studies in later Mughal history of the Punjab, 
93. By Hart Ram Gupta. London: Dawso 
1950. Pp. 348. 18s. 
India Pakistan in world politics. 
NESsSY. London: K-H. services, 
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By. D. K. MALHoTRA. 5th ed. Lo 
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South Asia in the world today. Edited by PHILiirs 
TaLsot. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. Pp. 248. $4.00. 


La vie en Chine. By OpETTE LANG. Paris: Hachette, 
1950. Fr. 375. 


China: a short history. By OwWrN and ELEANOR 
Lattimore. Rev. ed. New York: Norton, 1950. 
Pp. 218. $3.00. 


Pivot of Asia: Sinkiang and the inner Asian frontiers 
of China and Russia. By OWEN LATTIMORE and 
OtueErs. Boston: Little, Brown, 1950. Pp. 300. 
$3.50. 


Notes on educational problems in Communist China, 
1941-47. By MicHaer Lrnpsay. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1950. Pp. 194. $2.50 


New light on the history of the Taiping rebellion. By 
Ssu-yt-TENG. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, rg50. Pp. 132. $1.75. 


Dateline: China. By Howtincron K. Tone. New 
York: Rockport, 1950. Pp. 269. $3.50 


China, the land and the people. By GeraLp F. WIN- 
FIELD. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., in co-operation with the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. 429. $5.00. 

Part I of this book is an excellent review of living 
conditions in China, and Part I is an ambitious at- 
tempt to map a scientific course of action aimed at 
improving those conditions to a point where life can 
become at least decently tolerable for the Chinese 
people. The book was written before the Chinese 
Communists had “‘liberated”’ the mainland, and it is 
worth while to compare Winfield’s plan with actual 
possibilities under the Communists. His estimate of 
the Chinese reds calls for revision at only a few 
points. He explains that an increase in farm size is 
necessary for an increase in agricultural production 
(chap. xii) and states that the communist policy of 
dividing the land among the tenants would prevent 
this (p. 282). When the writer of this note was in the 
guerrilla areas of Hopei and Shansi in 1942-43, the 
Communists were already organizing the villagers 
into co-operative groups to cultivate the entire farm 
area of each community; in this way the propaganda 
value of small farm ownership was achieved along 
with the economic advantage of the larger farm pro- 
ducing unit: considerable manpower was released for 
active participation in guerrilla war, later in the civil 
war against the nationalists, and in future for partici- 
pation in industrial occupations exactly in line with 
Wintield’s plan. 

Along with all Western observers, Winfield was 
favorably impressed by the model counties organ- 
ized by the nationalists around Chungking, affecting 


some hundred thousand inhabitants. The Chinese 
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themselves were apparently more impressed by the 
promise of very similar experiments organized by the 
Communists throughout their entire area, at the 
time affecting something like sixty to one hundred 
million people. According to reports from Western 
missionaries who stayed through the turnover and 
are now in Communist China, there seems to be no 
doubt that not only the peasants but also merchants, 
industrialists, and professional groups were finally, if 
reluctantly, convinced that there was no hope for im- 
provement under the old regime and are now co- 
operating with the new. These are the favorable as- 
pects of the present situation. 

On the other hand, as Winfield states on page 
414, neither party realizes that overpopulation is the 
basic cause of poverty. This reflects a deep-seated 
attitude throughout the country, and effective birth 
control would have no hope of winning approval of 
a democratic government in China. Only an absolute 
dictator uninterested in ‘‘cannon-fodder” could or 
would initiate the somewhat inhumane-sounding 
program outlined on pages 344-45. This leads up to 
one outstanding question remaining after reading 
this stimulating book: In America, democracy was 
started by a few hundred like-minded enthusiastic 
pilgrims, it spread as population increased, grew 
gradually in complexity and effectiveness, and is 
still growing. It would obviously be impossible to 
transplant this kind of democracy ready-made 
among five hundred million people, the vast majori- 
tv of whom have no conception of what it means and 
no experience of its working. The Chinese will have 
to achieve it for themselves the hard, long way. 

But, now that the Chinese Communists 
Winiield predicted on page 405-—-seem to be tying 
themselves still more closely with Russia and spurn- 
ing help from the Western democracies, there is no 
hope of progress in China toward true democracy 
unless and until the Chinese people can persuade 
their Communist compatriots that Russia does not 
have and will never give to China what that country 


as 


needs. 
WILLIAM BAND 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 3d ser., 
Vol. I, 1948. Pasadena, Calif.: Perkins, 1950. Pp. 
133. $4.00 
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M. Bao Dat. (“‘L’horizon vietnamien”’ series. ) 
Paris: Vitiano, 1949. Fr. 120. 


Oui en est le gouvernement Bao Dai. By the CABINET 


(“L’horizon vietnamien’ 
120. 


pE S. M. Bao Dat. 
series.) Paris: Vitiano, 1949. Fr 


est Pacific. By 
Royal 


Island administration in the south 
Cyrit BetsHaw. New York and London 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950. Pp. 158. 
$2.50. 
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Human bondage in southeast Asia. By Bruno Las Corres pondane Maréchal Valée 
KER. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Georces Yver. (‘Documents in 
Press, 1950. Pp. 448. $6.00 ire Algérie aprés 1830.’ 
A study of the originsiof sla y in t i , | ‘ Tr. 60 

Asia and the progress that is I 


abolishment. BRITISH EMPIRE 


Histoire del’ Indochine. By ANpRf Masson. (4 ‘On économie du commonwealth. By FRANCOIS CROUZET 


sais-je?’ Le point des conr aissances uel ** ue sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances ac 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1949 uclles”’ ies Paris: Presses universitaire 


128. Fr. 90. 


The stakes of democracy in southeast 
Van Mook. New York: Norton, 
$3.7 


AFRICA 


La mission Joalland-Meynier 
MEYNIER. Paris: Editions dk 
1947. Pp. 183 
In this little volume Ger 


young lieutenant, recounts t 


eral Mevnier 
he rather ren 


story of the ‘‘ Mission Afrique centrale’”’ (189 


also known as the ‘‘Mission Joalland-Me 


This military expedition, led by a few white ot 
} 
; 


and consisting largely of a small but fluct 
number of African troons, landed at Dakar, 
inland along the upper Niger, and then struck 
Zinder and Lake Chad, skirting the fror 

ern Nigeria recently established b 

French agreement of June 14, 1898. Convergis 
on the Chad region were two other groups 
“Mission Sz 

+] 


Ing sou 


**Mission 


naval office 

was, as 

district to 

quite rightly reg 

turned the who 

part of the world, in part 
ritorial bond betweer 
west and equatorial 
ceived, these expeditl 
trans-African schen 
chand. By March 
ha 1 been al andor 
confined to the Suc 
lated here is largels 
witness. There are 


, notably 
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British heavy artillery train. Throughout, the author 
gives a considerable amount of attention to prob- 
lems of supply, so important at the time and so often 
neglected by later writers. 

It sometimes seems as if Gipson were pointing up 
a prevailingly pro-British point of view by his em- 
phasis on the less creditable aspects of colonial par- 
ticipation in the war effort. While the matter of trad- 
ing with the enemy is reserved for a later volume, the 
determination of many of the legislatures to make 
their contributions to their own defense conditional 
on concessions from royal or proprietary govern- 
ments and their eagerness to be repaid for exorbitant 
expenses for recruiting troops before the royal 
treasury took over their support are dwelt on at 
length. 

On a number of minor debatable issues the 
author’s conclusions are interesting. James Wolfe’s 
success in his two greatest achievements, the land- 
ings at Louisbourg and Quebec, came ‘‘as the result 
of misunderstanding, if not direct disobedience to his 
orders for a withdrawal by his subordinates” (p. 
195). As commander, he should not have led the 
charge which cost his life (p. 421). If Montcalm had 
waited for reinforcements before attacking, he might 
well have won (p. 418). Colonel George Washington 
proved to be wrong in his estimate of General 
Forbes’s approach to Fort Duquesne (p. 282). Less 
plausible is the suggestion that William Pitt, by his 
later denial of the right of parliament to tax the 


colonists, ‘helped mightily” to disrupt the empire 
(p. 4). [tis much more likely that, if those in power 
had listened to Pitt, the colonies would 

ms 


have re- 
mained longer wit 

One looks forward with interest to Volume VIII, 
which will describe the complementary 


1 the empire. 


e in 
Europe, the West Indies, Asia, and on the high seas, 
which, it is admitted, were decisive in permitting 


vents 


the British to retain their conquests from France. 


ARTHUR P, ScoTT 

Speeches and documents on the British dominions. 

Edited by A. B. Kerru. (‘‘World’s classics” se 

ries, No. 403.) New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1950. Pp. 547. $1.10. 

Annotated reading list on British colonial government 
with some general and comparative material upon 
foreign empires. Introduction by MARGERY PER- 
HAM. (‘‘Nutheld College Institute of Colonial 
Studies.”?) Oxford: Oxford Un 

1s. Od. 


versity Press, 


1950. Pp. 80 
5 I 


SOWARD. 


i. 
ional Af 


rnatior 


The debate on the American Revolution, 1761 
I, The British politi 
BeLorr. London: Kaye,. 1950. Pp. 


$3. Vol. 
ited by Max 
6d. 
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The papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. I, 1760-1776. 
Edited by Jutian P. Boyp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 679. $10. 


Guide to the published archives of Pennsylvania; cov- 
ering the one hundred and thirty-erght volumes of 
colonial records and Pennsylvania archives; 
1~9. By Henry H. Eppy. Harrisburg, Pa.: State 
Bureau of Publications, 1949. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


ser. 


The American Revolution considered as a social move- 
ment. By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. Reprint. New 
York: Smith, 1950. Pp. 100. § 


Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene: their 
y Edited by WititAM 
Philadelphi \merican 
Ig5o 


correspondence, 1755 90. 
GREENE ROFLKER. 
Philosophical Soci ty 
Edited by GrorGe W. Brown. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950. Pp. 608. $6.50. 


Canada. 


The woman suffrage movement in Canada. By CaTu 
ERINE‘*L. CLEVERDON. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. 300. $4.50. 
South Africa: a short history. By ARTHUR KEpPr! 
Jones. New York: Longmans, Green, 1950. Pp. 
a ‘ 
204. $1.60. 
The third force in Canada: the Cooperative Common 
wealth Federation, 1932-1048. By DEAN EUGEN! 
McHenry. University of California 


Press, 1950. Pp. 359. $3.50. 


Berkeley: 


The history of Otago: the origins and growth of a Wake 
field class settlement. By A. H. McLixrock, M.A., 
Hons. (N.Z.), Ph.D. (London), Dip. Educ 
(N.Z.). Dunedin, N.Z.: Whitcombe & Tombs, 
Ltd., for the Otago Centennial Historical Publi 
cations, 1949. Pp. 815. 47s. 6d. 

Judged even by standards of a centennial memo 
rial publication, this volume is a work of « 
In both content and 
high standard for 


erature and good history. It constitutes the major 


istinction. 


] 
1\ 


format it sets a particula 


x 
local’’ histories, both as good lit 


volume in a series, under the editorship of A. H. 
McLintock of Otago University, that will ultimately 
contain similar accounts for about twenty compo 
nent districts. 

This volume is not only an un compre 
vivid of the 


growth, the difficulties, and the triumphs of an im 


usually 


hensive and account the founding, 
ut also a ri h source 
one interested in the 

in the develop 
While the central 


yntinuous 


of detailed information for an) 


ger eral history of colonization ar 


ment of frontier commu 


cutand ce _ 


theme of political histor 
interesting 


the record includes unts of every 1m- 


portant phase of colonial experience from Captain 


James Cook’s discovery in 1770 through precolonial 
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days asa sealing and whaling station and th 
ic struggles of the early colonists to 


umphs of their present-day successors 


shares realistic auy 


mined expe riences of the settle 

the gradual establishment of lay 

gious issue, the improvement of education 

morals, the land problem, the extension of settle 
nts and of political jurisdiction into the ‘back 

country,” the gold rush and its economic repercus 

sions, the shifts in immigration policy, the neglect of 

the mother-country, and many less ut i 

considerations. An often bitter struggle is climaxe 

by the final achievement of one ot the important 

communities in one 

of the British Commonwealtl 

alities are vividly presented. 

As primarily a Scotch-} vVte 1 settlement in 
the beginning, Otago reflects the unique characteris 
tics of Scottish lea rs and precominat tly Scottish 
colonists 
culture 
available for the 
tions attendant 
Plan” settleme: 
ar example ola” 


but as a broader coloni 


situations are sur 
an important 


overseas coloniz 


lfrica under ind 


Wencn, D.D., J.P. Cape Town and 
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The United States in world affairs, 1948-1940. By 
Joun C. CAMPBELL and THE RESEARCH STAFF OF 
THE COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. With an 
introduction by GENERAL GEORGE C. MAr- 
SHALL. New York: Harper & Bros. for the Coun 
cil on Foreign Relations, 1949. Pp. 591. $3.75 
This biennial survey of the relations of the United 

States with the world stresses relations with Europe 

and Asia but contains one chapter on pan-American 

affairs. Among the important topics surveyed are: 
progress toward the unification of western Europe; 
the German problem; the launching of the ‘‘Mar- 
shall Plan’’; Russian negotiations; occupation poli- 
cies in Korea and Japan; Chinese relations; the In- 
ternational Trade Agreement; the Palestine prob- 
lem; and the inter-American conference at Bogota. 

The volume is well organized and presented in 
good style. Maps, a chronology of world events dur- 
ing the year 1948, and a classified bibliography in- 
crease its value for the serious investigator. A col 
laborative work evidently based upon no lit 
search, it usually approves the policies followed by 
the United States; but it does not fail, in several in- 
stances at least, to mention the views of the oppo- 
sition, both in the United States and abroad. Fa- 
miliarity with the British, French, and Russian 
press is evident. Perhaps somewhat more attention 


tle re 


should have been given to the newspapers of other 


countries and regions, especially those of Latin 
America. 


J. Frep Rippy 


Point 4 and the world economy. By J. B. Connie 
and Haroitp H. Hurcurson. (‘‘Headline se 
ries,’ No. 79.) New York: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 1950. Pp. 62. $0.35. 


Documents on American foretgn relations. Vol. X, 
January 1~December 31, 1948. Edited by Ray 
MOND DenNETT and RopertT K. TURNER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press for 
the World Peace Foundation, 195 Pp. 679. 
$6.00. 


Pacific de pendencte 


America’ ssa survey of American 
administration and elf-rule in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and the Trust Ter 
ritory. By RUPERT EMERSON and OrnErs. New 
York: Institute of Pp. 


125. 91.50. 


progress toward 


} 
Pacific Relations, 1940. 


Foreign relations of the United States: diploma 
Vol. V, The 
republics. (‘Publications of the department of 
state,’ No. 3210.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 964. $3.25 


pers, 1032 (in five volume American 


The department of state, in this volume of nearly 


a thousand pages, brings the diplomatic documenta 


tion of our Latin-American affairs through the vear 


1932. Like the other volumes in this series, it con- 


sists entirely of correspondence, treaties, and ex- 
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cerpts from Latin-American laws and decrees that 
were of interest to the state department in 1932. 

A glance at the contents may give the average 
middle-aged historian something of a shock, since he 
will tind that 1932 has long since passed into history 
and that scarcely any of the issues then uppermost 
have any great in portance today. 

For instance, Bolivia and Paraguay were hotly 
engaged in their dispute over the Chaco, and the 
United States, in association with Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru, attempted to mediate the quarrel 
which had already reached the armed-conflict state. 
The historian knows that such mediation, at least for 
the time, came to nothing and that the two coun- 
tries fought on until 1935, with the issue then being 
the 
amount of correspondence devoted to the subject, 


settled chiefly in Paraguay’s favor. From 
one concludes that the state department gave the 
first among 


Bolivian-Paraguayan place 
Latin-American issues ir 

The Leticia dispute between Colombia and Bo- 
livia also went on. Peruvian irregulars from Iquitos 
had tried to seize the territory, even though it had 
been formally annexed to Colombia. The two gov- 


dispute 


1932 


ernments were on the verge of war,and this was an- 
other issue that would not be settled in 1932, though 
it never serious fighting. The United 
States was reluctant to assume any leadership in ar- 
bitration, partly because the Peruvian government 
of President Luis M. Sanchez Cerro was extremely 
touchy on the subject. Sanchez Cerro rather bellig- 
erently asked United States Ambassador Dearing if 
this country had any intention of *‘mixing into this 
(p. 272). He had to be soothed and told in 
liplomatic phraseology that the United States was 
inimated only by sincere friendship for both Colom- 


resulted ir 


matter” 


bia and Peru. Though the Peruvian government at 
first to disavow the action of the irregulars 


| to Colombia, this attitude 


nolove 
ap tO TL 


tended 
hanged as time wet v, apparently because the 
ely felt that the land in dispute 

to them. No settlement had been 
and ultimately the 


Peruvian peop 


belo 


ight 
reached by the end of 


} 1932, 
League of Nations mediated the dispute. 

Brazil was going through the aftermath of the 
seizure of power by Getulio Vargas two vears earlier, 
and already a reaction had set in. The revolutionary 
outbreak in the city of Sado Paulo in July was neither 
widespread nor long-lasting. But for the moment it 

' serious enough to 


looked like a serious revolution, 


stimulate 
Washington that the sa 
stopped. The United States would not concur in such 
a polic Ve 

it and being on cordial relations with it. This 
It is at least in 
ten years later 


a proposal by the French embassy in 
e of arms to both parties be 
having already recognized the Vargas gov 
decision was made in August 1932 
teresting to remember that exactly 
the Brazilian government, still ur 
came an ally of the United States in the war against 


der Vargas, be 


1932, 


the Axis. Though this was all in the future in 
one wonders what might have happened had oflicia] 
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Washington then taken a stand positively hostile to 
Vargas. 


Argentina and both in an unstable 
condition, since each country had 


Chile we re 
wen through a 
revolution in the preceding two years. From the 
amount of correspondence devoted to Argentina, it 
does not seem that its affairs bulked very large in the 
mind of the state department. Worry over alleged 
scrimination against white 


mx ; 
di pl 1 
from the United States seeming 


1¢ lumber shippe 


I 
} 
i 


y made up our Ar 


~ 


gentine policy in 1932. As for Chile, the issues were 


again chiefly economic, relati ig to the new govern 
ment’s fulfilment of its international obligations. 

The United States, in 193 
liquidating the inter 
rag 


2, Was in the process of 
tions in both Haitiand Nica 
ia. In the first case it was a matter chiefly of the 
haitianization of the treaty services, which until then 
had the hi levels by United 
States citizens. In the case of Nicaragua, the nation 


ven 


been stafied at gher 


al guard, formed since the beginning of the last in 
tervention, had to be stripped of its United States 
Marine oflicers and placed fully under Nicaraguan 
control 

\ll this went on during the presidency of Herbert 
Hoover before the Good Neighbor polic V Was Insti 
tuted by 
Though the perusal of lengthy 
not be the 


the over-all policy of the United States government 


the succeeding Roosevelt administration. 


diplomatic corre 
spondence may onl to learn what 


Way 


rwillhardly fail to re 
rressions. He will find that the 
policy seems not to have changed fun 


Was in a given vear, the reade 


ceive some general im] 
amentally 

ae 
1932, when it was mainh 
Latin Amer 


out excess interference 


since a matter of keeping 
ica as quiet and order] ossible with 


as } 


Che historian will tind that the volume, although 


not exactly history, useful quarry from which 


sa 


historical materials may be extracte 


CHARLES EF. NOWELI 
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Cambridge, Mass 
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niversitvy Press, 
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United 
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who are standard fare ir 


source 
kind are not represented at all. No B 


t « 


trave 


whatever are included, but only continental Eur 


peans. There are some familiar names, as Hector 


‘ 


Créveceeur, Alexis de Pocqueville, and the conten 
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ground of colonial and Revolutionary times is set 
forth at length. After 1815 American trade negotia- 
tions with central Europe were desultory until the 
creation of the Zollverein awakened the United 
States to the commercial] possibilities in this area 
Negotiations in the next decade for more favorable 
tariff conditions for American tobacco were usually 
unsuccessful, but permanent American diplomatic 
posts in central Europe were established largely be- 
cause of the search for better trade relations in this 
period. 

RICHARD HERR 


Jefferson: the scene of Europe. Vol. 1. By Marte 
KimBaLt. New York: Coward-McCann, 1950. 
Pp. 306. $6.00. 


I was there: the personal story of the chief of staff to 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, based on his 
notes and dtartes made at the time. By Fieet Ap- 
MIRAL WiLLiAM D. Leany. New York: McGraw- 


o 


Hill, 1950. Pp. 527. $5.00. 


Essays in history and international relations in honor 
of George Hubbard Blakeslee. Edited by Dwicut 
kk. Ler and GrorGe E. MCRryNo.ps. Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Clark University Publication, 1949. 
Pp. 324. $4.50. 

The stamp of Professor Blakeslee’s discipline and 
distinction is marked on this series of research essays 
dedicated to him by students trained in his seminar 
during the forty-five vears of his association with 
Clark University. So eminent is his reputation in 
Far Eastern affairs that it is chastening to be re- 
minded that Blakeslee’s interests have embraced 
the whole range of American foreign policy. Samuel 
Flagg Bemis leads off with an analysis of fundamen- 
tal tenets of American foreign policy and its shifting 
strategy since the second World War, followed by 
eight papers presenting a historical background for 
topics as diverse as our present dilemma in the 
Pacific, by Russell H. Fifield; the Truman Doctrine, 
by Leften S. Stavrianos; two papers on Canada, by 
Hugh L. Keenleyside and Eugene H. Miller; an in 
teresting study of rival imperial claims in the polar 
regions by Elmer Plischke; a broad survey of the 
changing bases of American immigration policy 
since 1882 by F. P. Shalloo; and a comparison of the 
peace conference of 1946 with that of 1919 by F. Lee 
3enns. One of the most scholarly of these essays on 
contemporary history is the last, by Forrest C. 
Pogue, which analyzes the circumstances of Dwight 
Eisenhower’s appointment as supreme commander 
in northeastern Europe, the nature and extent of his 
powers, and the intricate network of interallied per 
sonnel relationships which were built up under him 

\bandoning the contemporary, in reverse order 
of chronology, the remaining papers are designed to 
clear up obscure details of well-known crises in 
American foreign policy for the past half-century. 
John Norman presents a thought-provoking study 
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of how fascism exploited Italian-Americans to bring 
pressure against the Pittman-McReynolds version 
of discretionary neutrality during the Ethiopian cri 
sis. Ernest Ralph Perkins, in a paper on the Man- 
churian crisis of 1931-32, refutes the common mis- 
conception that Sir John Simon stymied Henry 
Stimson’s efforts to apply collective sanctions 
against Japan; and Jessie Ashworth Miller presents 
a convincing thesis that the Root-Takahira agree 
ment of 1908, though popular in the United States, 
was a bad setback for Chinese liberalism and was 
really one of the blunders of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy, since it paved the way for Japanese 
encroachment on Manchuria. 

A paper by Nelson M. Blake on the shifting 
moods of attraction and repulsion of public opinion 
in the United States toward Great Britain at the 
time of the Spanish-American War is a good treat 
ment of the relationship of public opinion to foreign 
policy, a subject which has always intrigued Blakes 
lee. The collection ends with a reconsideration, by 
Edwin B. Coddington, of the effects of the Civil War 
blockade and a study of the rational basis of Great 
Britain’s abandonment of protection under Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, which is related to American foreign policy 
only by the implication, not stated, that it is time 
for Americans to examine their own tariff system 
with a view to a comparable revolution. 


\ILEEN DUNHAM 


Conduct of American diplomacy. By ELMER 
PLISCHKE. (‘Political science” series.) New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1950. Pp. 556. $4.85. 


Roosevelt, from Munich to Pearl Harbor: a study in the 
creation of a foreign policy. By BAsu RAucH. New 
York: Créative Age, 1950. Pp. 514. $4.50 


The public papers and addresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Compiled by SAMUEL I. RoseENMAN. Chicago: 


Brentano, 1950. $40 for 4 vols. 


SAINT-PHALLE. 


Pax Americana. By ALEXANDRE Dt 
Paris: Julliard, 1948. Fr. 210 


The United States and Scandinavia. By FRANKLIN D. 
Scorr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 344. $4.00. 


Roosevelt and Hopkins: an intimate history. By Ros 
ERT FE. SHERWOOD. Rev. ed. New York: Harper, 
1950. Pp. 1021. $6.00. 


"Apeptxavoi didedAAnves: EdeAXovrés ord Eixooveva. 
{American philhellenes: volunteers in 1821.] By 
THANOS VAGHENAS and EvurypIce DEMETRACO- 
pou.ou. Athens: The authors, 1949. Pp. 118. 
The Greek war of independence against Ottoman 

rule evoked a widespread and enthusiastic philhel- 

lenic movement in the United States. Heretofore 


scholars have studied the purely American manifes- 
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tations of this movement, that is, the efforts of the 
philhellenes within the United States, and the di 
plomacy of the American government during the 
revolutionary struggle. The above work supplements 
these studies by focusing attention on the American 
volunteers following their arrival in Greece. 

The authors are exceptionally well qualified for 
this research. Miss Demetracopoulou is the Ameri- 
can-trained assistant in the Gennadius Library, 
while Vaghenas has published extensively on the 
revolutionary period, especially in relation to his na 
tive Kynouria. Utilizing hitherto untapped material 
in the Greek State Archives and in published docu- 
mentary collections, they have compiled a complete 
list of the American volunteers, together with a sum- 
mary of their work in Greece. This study is of a 
survey character and is rather thin, because it is in 
tended merely to provide the background jor later 
nonographs on American philanthropists and on the 
American volunteers, William Townshend Washing 
ton, Samuel Gridley Howe, 
cluding the lat 


und George Jarvis, in 
ter’s unpublished diary. 
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Culture and policy: the United States and the His panic 
world. By ReNf DE VisME WILLIAMSON. Knox 
ville: University of Tennessee Press, 1949. Pp. 76. 
$2.00. 


a Be 


/4 


Handbook of Latin American studies No. 12 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress under the editorship of FRAN 
AGUILERA. ilge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 341. $8.50 


CISCO Cambri 


Relaciones diplomdticas his pano-mexicanas 


Sos st 
1839-1841. With a prologue 


Vol. I, 
NICOL 


p'OLWER, selection, preliminary study, and 


ss generaies 


by Luts 


ser., ‘'De spac he 
iI 
" notes 
by JAvreER MaALaGOn Y¥ BARCELO, ENRIQUETA 
L6przuira, and Jost MArRiA MiqgveL 1 VERGES 
Mexico City: Colegio de México, 1949. Pp. 3790 

The series, of which this is the first volume, is 
projected to cover the records of the Spanish embas 
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